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HISTOIRE DU CONSULAT ET DE L’EMPIRE, PAR A. THIERS.* 


Tue publication of these volumes 
has created a perfect furew in 
France, and excited no mean cu- 
riosity on this side of the Channel. 
Nor is the interest merely European. 
The literary curiosity of the New 
World has stalked or steamed over 
the wide waste of the Atlantic, and 
the booksellers of the Broadway have 
run a race of rivalry with the Tar- 
liers and Melinés of Brussels, the 
Brockhauses and Flugels of Leipsic, 
the Cormons of Madrid, the Dunckers 
and Humblots of Berlin, and the 
Colburns and Chapman and Halls 
of our own capital. Why is this? 
It is because the publication of these 
volumes is as much, or even more, a 
political than a literary event. In 
I'rance, the spirit of that revolution, 
which is now nearly sixty years old, 
still pervades the breasts of millions 
and millions of men, and among the 
younger generation, commonly called 
‘La Jeune France, the predominance 
of the Napoleonic principle of mili- 
tary glory seems to be the alpha 
and omega — the chief aim and 
object of their political programme. 
It is because the work of M. Thiers 
stirs up these fierce passions, which 
since 1840 had lain smouldering, 
that it is regarded as a welcome 
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vade mecum to every troubled, 
every unquiet, to every 
to every turbulent spirit. As in 
his former work, L’Histoire de 
la Revolution Francaise, M. Thiers 
espoused the cause of the Revolu- 
tion, so in the present he constitutes 
himself the apologist and exponent 
of that stratocracy represented by 

Napoleon Buonaparte, whose real 
object was European domination, not 
Irench freedom. In thus acting in 
1845, M. Thiers has certainly re- 
turned to his first love, and again 
put forth, in middle age, the prin- 
ciples which he first. propagated 
nearly a quarter of a century ago in 
the Constitutionel. It was Mignet 
and Thiers, both born in the same 
town and nearly in the same year, 
both educated in the Lycée of Mar- 
seilles, and both students in the same 
class in the Ecole de Droit of Aix, 
in Provence, who resuscitated anew 
the theories and principles of the 
first French Revolution, and rallied 
the French people round the doc- 
trines and opinions of Manuel and 
Laffitte. The work of Mignet on 
the French Revolution is more se- 
vere and succinct, more chaste and 
classic in style than the production 
of his friend and contemporary ; but 
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it is less popular and dramatic, and 
wants the fervid vigour and revolu- 
tionary temperature and glow of the 
more diffuse, declamatory, and dan- 
gerous work of Thiers. The produc- 
tion of Mignet has, perhaps, secured 
to its author an immortality of re- 
nown; but it has had in its day, and it 
has now, less vogue among the great 
mass and body of Frenchmen than 
the work of the ex-minister for fo- 
reign affairs. Both these able writers 
saw, SO a as 1828, the inevitable- 
ness of a second revolution, and 
herein they had more foresight and 
political perspicuity than the writers 
of the Doctrinnaire school. ‘These 
latter thought that the legitimate 
dynasty might be made compatible 
with representative government ; 
whilst Thiers and Mignet looked to 
a revolution as a thing that must 
come within a given time. The 
work of Mignet “had been already 
fairly launched, and the tenth and 
last volume of Thiers had but a 
short time appeared, when, on the 
8th of August, 1829, Charles X. 
made Polignac premier. This was 
aun appointment so evidently against 
the wishes of the nation, that every 
mode of legal opposition was eagerly 
sought by the chambers and public 
writers. Benjamin Constant, then 
in “ the sear and yellow leaf”—for 
he was, physically speaking, prema- 
turely worn out, and declining in 
political renown--was of opinion, 
that the public service should be 
stinted, by reducing the credits allo- 
cated to the army, marine, civil ser- 
vants, &c. Thiers, in the National, 
combated this opinion, properly con- 
tending, that this was punishing the 
public service for the faults of the 
yovernment, and proposed the bolder 
und more decisive expedient of voting 
the different sums allocated, and re- 
jecting the whole budget. Such a 
vote presented the 
bringing things to a crisis. ‘Two al- 
ternatives were then only possible— 
a change of ministry, or a coup-d’ état 
against the charter. The blind and 
obstinate monarch chose his course. 
‘The ordinances of July were issued. 
A vigorous protest, the joint pro- 
duction of Thiers, Rémusat, and 
Cauchois Lemaire, appeared next 
morning in all the journals. 

The government had now drawn 
the sword from the scabbard, and 
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proceeded boldly on from illegality 
to violence. The pretext for their 
interference was the protest, called 
“a summoning of the citizens to re- 
volt and rebellion.” Seals were 
placed on every press which had 
printed the document. ‘The Na- 
‘ional, then under the management 
of Thiers (who had seceded from the 
Constitutionel), was one of the first 
placed under the hands of the police. 
Thiers and his fellow-labourers pro- 
tested against this further illegality, 
and at length only yielded to the 
supremacy of force. The presses 
were brokon in the contest, but were 
soon repaired, and again at work, 
throwing off hundreds of thousands 
of the proclamation and protest, 
which spread like wildfire through 
all the quarters of Paris, and thence, 
without delay, to every province in 
France. The office of the National 
now became the head-quarters of 
insurrection; and there was written, 
by the hand of the then editor and 
author of these volumes, that famous 
article in favour of the Duke of Or- 
leans, which boldly called on the 
nation to pass from one dynasty to 
another. Early in August, Louis 
Philippe was called to the throne of 
France ; and now it was necessary to 
do something for the young writer, 
who, ten years previously, had com- 
menced his career at the Constitn- 
tionel—who, seven years previously, 
had rallicd the opinions of public 
men to the principles of the first 
licvolution in the two volumes of his 
history —who, in 1825, 1826, 1827, 
aud 1828, had continued to write 
in the same strain—who, in 1828, 
had founded the National — and 
who, in 1829, had run the risk 
of losing his head, by the bold- 
ness and vigour : his proceedings. 
It was true the Nation had called, 
with unexampled eagerness, for a 
new edition of his History of the Re- 
volution, which was soon exhausted ; 
but, after the 9th of August, the 
author had a right to look for some- 
thing better than reward as a writer ; 
for, by his courage and capacity, he 
had vindicated a claim to some voice 
in the management of public affairs. 
The first intention was, that he 
should, like his friend, Mignet, be 
attached to the office of foreign 
affairs; and, as a preliminary step, 
the Duke de Broglie and Baron 





Louis procured him to be named a 
conseilier d'état. ‘The latter, being 
finance minister, fixed Thiers in that 
department of the council of state, 
where he shewed such an aptitude, 
that the old minister, on his retire- 
ment, pointed to his young disciple 
as the person most capable to suc- 
ceed him. ‘Thiers had never, at this 
moment, been a deputy; and when 
the me was proposed to him by 
the king, although recommended to 
accept it both by Perier and Laffitte, 
he at once refused. Immediately 
afterwards, however, he did accept 
the subordinate appointment of sous- 
secrétaire d état aux finances, Laffitte 
being the French chancellor of the 
exchequer, and was almost contem- 
poraneously elected deputy for the 
town of Aix, where a great portion 
of his youth and some portion of his 
carly manhood had passed. 

Since this period, now nearly 
fifteen years ago, Thiers has been so 
much in the eyes of France and of 
Europe, that it were a work of su- 
pererogation to do more than glance 
at his career. On the 13th Mareh 
he rallied under the banners of Ca- 
simir Perier, and spoke his maiden 
speech, a discourse indicating great 
readiness and talent, against the pro- 
gramme of the opposition. In the 
subsequent discussions on foreign 
affairs, he was pitted against M. 
Manguin, and by his readiness, tact, 
volubility, address, and spirit of 
happy banter and sly sarcasm, proved 
more than a match for the most for- 
midable enemy of the cabinet. Sub- 
sequently named minister of public 
instruction, he afterwards formed a 
portion of a coalition ministry, and 
filled the place of minister of the 
interior, with Guizot, as minister for 
public instruction. 

At length he attained, in 1836, the 
object of his darling ambition, the 
presidency of the council and the 
iministry of foreign affairs, in which 
position he remained till near the 
close of 1840. Nearly four years of 
wninterrupted power is so rare and 
extraordinary a thing in France, that 
the head of M. Thiers began to grow 
dizzy, and, having at length become 
insupportable to king or people— 
having fatigued and exhausted the 
pane of the chambers — exacer- 
vated Europe and insulted England, 
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he was hurled from power in the 
latter end of October 1840. 

The then disturber of the peace of 
Europe, the maker and breaker of 
cabinets; the ready, apt, and adroit 
speaker; the vigorous and sparkling 
journalist; the Mascarille of mi- 
nisters, and the Pasquin of politi- 
cians, has again sunk down to the 
obscurity of a private individual; 
and, for the last four years and a 
half, has occupied himself by travel 
and study, by visiting battle-fields, 
and collecting authentic documents, 
to produce a fit complement to his 
early Histvire de la Revolution Fran- 
caise in the Histoire du Consulat et de 
l’ Empire, the work at present under 
review. ‘There is good warrant for 
this in ancient, but more especially 
in modern times. Bacon, in his de- 
gradation, resorted to literature ; 
Golingbrooke, disappointed and dis- 
graced, consoled himself in literary 
labours; and Burke, whether in or 
out of office, continued to write on, 
ina style inimitable and wnapproach- 
able. Fox, divested of power, but in 
the full noontide of his parliamen- 
tary fume, composed the J/istory of 
James I1.; while Brougham, in 
our day, has composed the Listory 
of the Public Men of the Reign of 
George 11I. Necker, Calonne, Ber- 
trand de Moleville, De Choiseul, De 
Vaublanc, all ex-ministers under the 
old régime, soothed their solitary 
hours with literary compositions ; 
and, within a very few years, Polig- 
nac, D’Hausez, Capelle, Montbel, 
and Giuernon de Rainville, have all 
written historical memoirs. Bignon 
received a Napoleonic legacy to write 
a diplomatic history. Decazes has 
laboured, with another, at a most 
amusing historical work, which will 
survive the occasion and the time; 
and De Barante has exercised him- 
self in every field of narrative, his- 
tory, speculation, and criticism. An- 
cillon, too, has speculated with ex- 
cellent ideology; and ‘Toreno per- 
orated in sonorous Spanish periods ; 
whilst Guizot, the more immediate 
rival of Thiers, has given to his 
country important works on the 
history of the middle ages, on the 
history of the civilisation of the 
French, and various essays on the 
earlier history of France and the 
Anglo-Norman period, 
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But among all these, perhaps, the 
works only of Bacon, Burke, and 
Chauteaubriand, will descend to a 
remote posterity. At the first blush, 
it might be supposed that the habits 
of public and official life would open 
to any man of ordinary intellect 
large and capacious views, as well as 
new sources of information; but, if 
we are to judge from the productions 
of Fox, Brougham, and ‘Thiers, 
written after they had tasted of ofticial 
life, it would appear that office, so 
far from expanding, has rather nar- 
rowed the view, and given a tone of 
restraint and reserve to the style of 
these eminent writers. Gibbon has 
recorded, that his being a member of 
the House of Commons in early life, 
as well as a captain of militia, was of 
infinite service to him in the writ- 
ing of his history. But Gibbon, 
though a lord of trade and plant- 
ations, was never an official man in 
the proper sense of the word, but 
always a gentleman, scholar, and 
man of letters. It may be answered, 
that Burke and Macaulay were of- 
ficial men, and that the one and the 
other have written at all times in- 
comparably. But Burke, even at 
the time he was in the subordinate 
situation of paymaster of the forces, 
always took an independent and ori- 
ginal course, and never conceived 
himself fettered in great questions by 
party obligations. ‘The word, official 
man, therefore, cannot be applied to 
him ; and, though Macaulay was for 
a short time a member of Lord Mel- 
hourne’s cabinet, yet we apprehend 
he is as little of an official man, in 
the technical sense of the word, as 
the great orator and statesman whose 
name we have mentioned in con- 
junction with his. But, even ad- 
mitting that the designation, official 
man, applies to Macaulay, who will 
say, that his more recent productions, 
though more chaste and subdued, at 
all rival his earlier essays on Milton, 
Machiavelli, and the first part of 
Chatham, written the one some ten, 
the other some seventeen or eighteen 
years ago, in the Edinburgh Review ; 
or that the essays of Lord Brougham, 
in 1845, are to be compared for foree, 
or vigour, or power of illustration, to 
the productions of his mature age 
from 1812 to 1820? If this measure 
of criticism and this comparison of 
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facts and dates be applied to M. 
Thiers’s recent work, he, too, will be 
found wanting in vigour, force, and 
originality, if the production of his 
maturer years be compared to his 
earlier work. 

It is said by Mr. Campbell, the 
editor and translator of the English 
version of this work, that M. Thiers 
has enjoyed facilities beyond the 
reach of every other biographer of 
Napoleon, for procuring, from “ ex- 
clusive and authentic sources” (the 
Italics are not ours, but Mr. Camp- 
bell’s), the choicest materials for his 
present work. “ Ife has had access,” 
says the translator, “ to diplomatic 
papers and other documents of the 
highest importance, hitherto known 
only to a privileged few.” 


« From private sources, M. Thiers has 
also derived much valuable information. 
Many interesting memoirs, diaries, and 
letters —all hitherto unpublished, and 
most of them destined, for political rea- 
sons, to remain so—have been pluced at 
his disposal, while all the leading cha- 
racters of the empire, who were alive 
when the author undertook the present 
history, have supplied him with a mass 
of incidents and anecdotes which have 
never before appeared in print, and the 
accuracy and value of which may be in- 
ferred from the fact of these parties hav- 
ing been themselves eye-witnesses of, or 
actors in, the great events of the period.” 


If this statement be truc, then has 
M. Thiers abused his opportunities ; 
for, with all these boasted advan- 
tages, there is scarcely a new fact in 
the volumes before us. But the state- 
ment, we incline to think, is grossly 
exaggerated. The late Sir Walter 
Scott, in the full noontide of his 
fame, had not only access to all the 
archives opened to M. Thiers in 
Paris, but had also laid open to him 
the ample records of our home, fo- 
reign, and colonial offices, and the 
correspondence of our generals and 
ambassadors. Foreign friendly go- 
vernments also supplied him with 
information, and he was thus, even 
in respect to materials, far better and 
more abundantly supplied than M. 
Thiers. In acquired knowledge, in 
experience, in natural sagacity and 
shrewdness, he was far superior to 
the French ex-minister, and in no 
degree his inferior in those higher 
qualities of the mind which man- 








kind .dignify with the name of 
genius. If, as a writer, he wanted 
the eloquence, lucidity, and flow 
which are discoverable in every 
chapter of these volumes, he had 
more dramatic power, more calm, 
good sense, and wrote less under the 
influence of prejudice and partisan- 
ship. Nor was Sir Walter Scott the 
only person who had access to docu- 
ments. M. Bignon,a deputy till the 
day of his death —himself an old 
ambassador and soldier of the em- 
pire— himself an actor, and no unim- 
portant one, cither as a Publicist, a 
writer, or a speaker in the events of 
many of these years, had also written 
six volumes on the subject, and had 
laboriously plodded through all the 
archives and state papers from the 
Moniteur and Bulletin des Loix down 
to the very thinnest shred of a des- 
patch, or heads of instructions in the 
archives of the bureaux of war, the 
interior, and foreign affairs. M. 
Capefigue, too, the more immediate 
contemporary of M. Thiers—born in 
the same city, in the very same year 
—educated in the same school, the 
Lycée of Marseilles—had enjoyed 
similar advantages in respect to the 
French archives, and had made a 
journey to almost every capital in 
Europe to obtain either from the 
existing cabinets, or from public men 
of note, information respecting Na- 
poleon. The result of these assidu- 
ous labours was the appearance, in 
1841, of a work, in twenty volumes, 
which, with frequent faults of tri- 
viality, pettiness, and affectation, is 
infinitely more varied in character, 
greatly more graphic, and immeasur- 
ably more comprehensive in its scope 
and character, than the work of M. 
Thiers. On the state of public in- 
struction—on the progress of the 
arts and sciences—on political econo- 
my, commerce, industry, and statis- 
ties—on the state of literature and 
the drama—on the Court and private 
life of the First Consul and the consul 
for life—on the characters of the 
leading statesmen of Europe and the 
spirit of the people—on the fashions, 
follies, pasquinades, ballads, and 
caricatures of the period of which he 
writes, M. Thiers makes no remarks, 
or gives no details; yet, by dwelling 
on these trifles, which are not reall 

beneath the dignity of history, M. 
Capefigue throws more light on the 
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character of Napoleon, his ministers, 
marshals, and court, than any author 
who has gone before or followed 
him. Yet Capefigue is still a poor 
author struggling for his daily bread. 
He has not been deputy, nor member 
of the council of state, nor minister. 
IIe has not been sous-préfect, or 
préfect, or attaché, or secretary to 
an embassy, or minister-plenipoten- 
tiary, or ambassador; yet, writing 
from his humble apartment in the 
Rue des Vieilles Ecuries, he tells us a 
thousand things we had never before 
heard of, and contrives to give a 
more vivid and picturesque descrip- 
tion of the man and of the time than 
the deputy, the party-orator, and 
ex-minister of several departments. 
We are not blind to Capefigue’s 
faults, but we prefer him infinitely 
to M. Thicrs, whose style, we freely 
admit, is, more sinewy and masculine, 
and far more purely and idiomati- 
cally French. The work of Thiers 
is undoubtedly more vivid and pic- 
turesque than Bignon’s ; but, though 
it is neither so dry nor so didactic as 
the production of the old Berlin 
envoy, it is disfigured by nearly all 
Bignon’s anti-English prejudices. 
Why, therefore, should M. Thiers 
have written at all? We have, in 
the English language, Scott’s Na- 
poleon, a work, nothwithstanding the 
unfair manner in which it has been 
run down, of singular accuracy, cor- 
rectness, research, and labour. We 
have Hazlitt, Alison, and Carlyle; and, 
in French, a posse of historians, begin- 
ning with Norvins, and ending with 
M. Salvandy; and a cloud of bio- 
graphers and memoir writers, in- 
cluding ‘Thibadeau, Madame de 
Staél and Las Cases, De Bourienne, 
Montholon de Beausset, and Madame 
d’Abrantes. The decrees and state 
papers of the consul and emperor 
foe been published in the Moniteur 
and Bulletin des Loir, which are 
certainly not accessible to every 
reader; but then M. Pelet de la 
Lozere has collected the most in- 
teresting portion of them into a 
single volume, which is within the 
compass of every reader. It may, 
however, be answered, that the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon remain to be 
described. And on this subject the 
translator exultingly says :— 

“ In his descriptions of the campaigns 
of Napoleon and his generals, the illus. 
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trious author has availed himself of the 
archives of the French war-office and the 
private memoranda of several marshals 
of the empire; and thus every military 
operation, manwuvre, or siege described, 
is in strict conformity with the original 
sketches, plans, and despatches of those 
in command. To military readers this 
circumstance must greatly enhance the 
value of these volumes.” 


But, in reply to this inflated eulo- 
gium on the dlustrious author—(how 
or where illustrious? Is it at the 
Bourse de Paris, or at the tribune, or 
as a minister ?)—we have merely to 
say, that the history of the greater 
part of these campaigns has been 
written by far more able and com- 
petent hands (at least in so far as 
military science is concerned) than 

Thiers. Foy and Suchet have 
written the History of the Peninsular 
Campaigns; Ségur and La Baume 
have given accounts of the ill-fated 
Russian expedition; whilst Rapp, 
Savary, Jomini, Augerau, Berthier, 
Berton, Carrion, Nisas, Dumas, 
Gourgaud, Montholon, De Vanden- 
court, La Borde, Ney, St. Cyr, and 
Servan, with a host of others too 
numerous to mention, have written 
on the other campaigns from 1796 to 
1815. We have, besides, the Jiis- 
tory of the Campaigns of Hohenlinden 
and of Marengo, by M. Bulow, con- 
taining, in addition, the notes which 
Napoleon made upon that work, in 
1819, at St. Helena. It is, there- 
fore, to abuse even the art of pufling 
to say, that M. Thiers has had greater 
advant: ages than other men ‘of fair 
repute and competent ability. “ Om- 
ne ignotum pro magnifico ;” and, as 
the ex-minister very adroitly abstains 
irom giving the names of the mar- 
shals of the empire who favoured 
him with these memoranda, the 
“simple public” may be gulled into 
the belief that their name is Legion. 
But six marshals of the empire have 
lived, however, since the work was 
commenced, Bernadotte, 
Sweden; Macdonald, duke of Taren- 
tum; Marmont, duke of Ragusa; 
Moncey, duke of Connegliano ; Mor- 
tier, duke of Treviso; and Soult, 
duke of Dalmatia. The first and 
the third-named certainly furnished 
no notes to M. Thiers, and we think 
it very unlikely that either Mac- 
donald or Soult, more especially the 
latter, though for a time his col- 
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league, in any wise contributed to his 
pages. Moncey may have given him 
some memoranda certainly, but the 
only battle described in these pages, 
at which he was present, was the 
engagement of Marengo. Mortier 
was, we believe, present at Hochstett 
and Hohenlinden; but there was no- 
thing, either in his character or 
talents, to induce us to think he 
could describe a battle in the slightest 
degree better than any tambour in 
the French army. 

Why therefore, we repeat, should 

Thiers have written unless he 
can tell us something new? Why 
should he get a minister's, and not 
a poor author's s, price for writing a 
history, unless, as a minister, he had 
had the power and opportunity of 
gaining access to documents and cor- 
respondence, sealed books to the rest 
of the world? ‘That he has not had 
access to any thing out of the reach 
of others is plain from this, that he 
has given but a refaciammento, and 
served up a stale hash with a piquant 
sauce. M. Thiers has really written, 
not because he has any thing new to 
tell, but because it is necessary to 
keep his name before the public as 
identified with those principles and 
instincts by which the masses in 
France are moved. In becoming 
boldly the apologist of the Revolu- 
tion and of the military triumphs of 
the Consulate and the Empire, he 
identifies himself with the passions 
and purposes of those times, and, by 
his brilliant panegyric on the epoch 
and the men, would gain first popu- 
larity, and ultimately power. Then 
would again arise the scenes of 1839 
and 1840, and, as a minister, the de- 
puty for Aix would either have to 
unloose those furious elements of 
strife and destruction, or to combat 
them by repression. This task, to 
all men difficult, would be least of 
all possible to the eloquent — 
gyrist of neem and the almost 
deifier of Napoleon. 

M. Thiers is the unprincipled head 
of that school of French politicians 
who prefer a licentious die to a 
balanced liberty, and who consider 
the crimes of military violence ef- 
faced and justified by its success. A 
country like France, surrounded by 
no impregnable fortresses, can never 
be free from a certain share of mili- 
tary influence; but the great ca- 
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lamity of France for the last half 
century has been, that her sons prefer 
military glory to constitutional free- 
dom. They have no thought of 
allowing other nations to be happy ; 
they have no aspirations to be them- 
selves free ; their chief desire being 
to have kingdoms to vanquish, and 
countries to invade. ‘To overbear 
and destroy the liberty of neigh- 
bours, they would again consent to 
become slaves at home, and so cen- 
tralise their internal government as 
to place in the hands of one man all 
the vast wealth and resources of the 
most compact territory, and most 
fertile soil, among the European 
kingdoms. No matter that such a 
domestic system of policy contri- 
buted to their own slavery and de- 
gradation, if it could be used as an 
instrument of conquest or oppression 
against neighbours or rivals. It is 
the creed of such politicians that the 
natural state of man is warfare, and 
first and most eloquent of the apos- 
tles of the favourite doctrine is M. 
Thiers. But, let the doctrine be dis- 
guised as it may, it is aggression and 
rapine abroad, and slavery at home; 
and its revival at the present junc- 
ture should be met by reprobation 
by all sane men in England and 
France. The giving countenance to 
such sentiments and opinions must 
result in a war, of which the issue 
may be to France, according to 
dreamers and enthusiasts, universal 
empire ; but, if the warning voice of 
history is believed, “ cureless ruin.” 
Where is the nation to whom a bril- 
liant war of aggression has ever been 
useful? One or two fortunate ge- 
nerals triumph for a time at the ex- 
pense of the sweat, and blood, and 
treasure, of a whole people ; but, after 
twenty years of combats and battles, 
peace restores to the aggrieved the 
spoils of the aggressor. What did 
Sweden gain by the successes of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years 
War, or by the chivalrous exploits of 
Charles XLL.? ‘That warlike country 
passed from the rank ofa power of the 
first order to less than even a second 
rank, What did the louse of Aus- 
tria gain by the eleven campaigns 
recorded in the annals of Joseph II.? 
The loss of Belgium. ‘To what did 
the forty years’ fighting of Louis 
XIV. lead? To the defeats of Ra- 
milies and Blenheim, of Oudenarde 
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and Malplaquet, to the depression of 
the people, to the ruin of the trade 
and finances of France, to the system 
of Law and bankruptcy, and to that 
very revolution, which, in producing 
anew an aggressive spirit, again pro- 
cured for France a humiliation and 
a defeat more signal, in the nine- 
teenth century, than she had suf- 
fered in the eighteenth under Marl- 
borough. What was the result of 
the mad enthusiasm of the Republic, 
the Directory, the Consulate, and 
the Empire,—of that martial in- 
toxication, whose very frenzy pro- 
duced army after army, and victory 
after victory? There were in France 
numbers, impetuosity, valour, and 
skill, the French armies proclaimed 
equality and liberty to all the na- 
tions of the earth, sometimes to men 
labouring under real, oftener to men 
labouring under fancied, wrongs: yet, 
after more than twenty years of 
struggle, in which rapine, cruelty, 
bad faith, audacious aggression, cun- 
ning, and treachery, were exhausted, 
the result was a domestic despotism, 
which raised the power of France to 
a gigantic height, which abroad de- 
posed and created kings, setting up 
soldier-satraps in their places. But 
all this might and power of one man 
did not prevent the country which 
he governed from being twice in- 
vaded and occupied, and held in pos- 
session, by a foreign foe, nor save 
France from the loss of every colony 
she possessed in the most brilliant 
days of her monarchy. Yet, thirty 
years after these events and disasters, 
there rises up a man of very con- 
siderable talents, of great energy and 
activity, eminently French in feeling, 
sentiment, and expression, a deputy, 
an ex-minister, and no longer in the 
hey-day of youth—for M. Thiers is 
now entering his forty-ninth year — 
a man who by the lucid facility of 
his style often charms, and by the 
easy and graceful flow of his lan- 
guage occasionally persuades,—who, 
untaught by the experience of the 
past, would have his countrymen 
build their faith on the foundations 
of aggression, and again believe in 
the illusions of military glory. Is 
this wise ?—and can it be honest ? 
The whole end and object of these 
volumes is to “ sing a song of tri- 
umph” to the tunes of Marengo, 


Heliopolis, Hoheulinden, and Hoeh- 
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stadt. The tone and principles of 
the work are therefore to be repro- 
brated by the free and enlightened 
of all countries. The object of the 
writer, however, is plain and trans- 
parent. In his own country his de- 
sire is to fan into a flame that passion 
for military renown, which, though 
it might again make the author mi- 
nister, must contemporaneously em- 
broil the world, and, perhaps, end in 
the partition of France. “ La gloire,” 
says he, “ outre son éclat, a aussi ses 
avantages matériels ;” to which any 
Frenchman who had seen the re- 
pulse of the French armies from the 
mouth of the Tagus to the sources 
of the Adour in 1814, or from the 
gates of Brussels to the south of the 
Loire in 1815, might lugubriously 
reply, in the words of Don Juan,— 


“ But glory’s glory, and if you would 
tind 

What that is, ask the pig who sees the 
wind.” 


But this is not alone the spirit, 
nor these the only passages, to which 
exception may be taken. The Di- 
rectory are called citoyens probes, 
whereas it is now well known that, 
with the exception of Carnot, there 
was not a man among them above a 
bribe. The anti-English spirit of 
M. Thiers, wherever he can find oc- 
casion to give it vent, conspicuously 
appears. Thus he describes in a ge- 
neral assertion the French Royalists 
as being excited and supported by 
the English. This is a revival of 
the old, exploded, and oft-refuted ca- 
lumny of Cobbett, who stated, not 
only that Mr. Pitt afforded to the 
emigrants money to carry into effect 
their plans, but also caused forged 
assignats to be strewed along the 
shores of France. The vessels to 
carry the French emigrants to Qui- 
beron the English government did 
undoubtedly furnish; but this was 
under the presumption that the west 
country of France was to a man 
in their favour, as we believe the 
fact to have really been: but the ex- 
pedition was ill assorted, and, in as- 
senting to it at all, the English go- 
vernment had allowed more influence 
to the active fancy of the zealous and 
chivalrous Windham than to the 
calm, cold, good sense of Pitt. 

There is a long chapter in the first 
yolume of this work deyoted to the 
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fantastical constitution of the ideolo- 
gist Siéyes; but, when we tell our 
readers that this so bepraised consti- 
tution contained no provision as to 
the liberty of the subject, none as to 
the freedom of speech, none as to the 
liberty of the press, it will be seen 
how rational are M. Thiers’s ideas of 
liberty, and how much he under- 
stands of constitutional governme:i*. 
The constitution of Siéyes, moc 

by Buonaparte, permitted the soi.u 
of fortune to destroy, not only the 
liberty of speech; but the liberty of 
the press, and personal liberty itself; 
but Sieyes, in the opinion of the 
author, was a man of elevated intel- 
ligence, and Buonaparte a man of 
genius —a hero—a demi-god ! 

By far the larger portion of the 
first volume is occupied with the de- 
tails of Ulm, Genoa, and Marengo, 
including the battles of Engen, Més- 
kirch, and Hochstadt. These are 
certainly most vividly and clearly 
described, and will enchant the heart 
and glad the eyes of the younger and 
more turbulent soldiers of France ; 
but the accounts are written in a 
one-sided and partial spirit, and 
must be taken cum grano salis by all 
not blinded by prejudice or par- 
tiality. 

The description of the descent of 
the Great St. Bernard is also mag- 
nificent, but it is too long to extract, 
and we are less tempted to give it in 
extenso, inasmuch as the translation, 
though tolerably faithful, is clothed 
in a language at once ungrammatical, 
unidiomatic, slovenly, and inelegant. 
The following passages will give some 
idea of the original : — 


“ Lannes passed first at the head of 
the advanced guard, in the night, be- 
tween the 14th and 15th May (24th and 
25th Floréal). He commanded six regi- 
ments of picked troops, perfectly armed, 
and which, under this fiery leader, some- 
times insubordinate, but always so able 
and so valiant, gaily commenced this 
adventurous march. They set out be- 
tween 12 o'clock and 2 o'clock in the 
morning, to gain the start of the moment, 
when the heat of the sun, melting the 
snow, brings down mountains of ice upon 
the head of the rash travellers who ven- 
ture into these frightful gorges. It took 
eight hours to reach the summit of the 
col on which the Hospice of St. Bernard 
is situated, and two hours only to de- 
scend to St. Remy ; consequently, there 
was time to pass before the moment of 
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the greatest danger. ‘The soldiers sur- 
mounted with ardour the difficulties of 
this route. They were heavily laden, 
for they had been obliged to carry bis- 
cuit for several days, and along with the 
biscuit a great quantity of ball cartridges. 
They climbed those steep tracks, singing 
amidst the precipices, dreaming of the 
conquest of that Italy, where they had so 
often tasted the delights of victory, and 
having a noble presentiment of the im- 
mortal glory which they were about to 
acquire. ‘Ihe labour was not so great 
for the infantry as for the cavalry. These 
walked themselves, leading their horses 
by the bridle. There was no danger in 
ascending, but in the descent, the path 
being very narrow, obliging them to 
walk before the horse, they were liable, 
if the animal made a false step, to be 
dragged by him into the abyss. Some 
accidents of this kind, not many, did 
actually happen, and some horses pe- 
rished, but scarcely any of the men. 
Towards morning they reached the hos- 
pice, and there a surprise provided by 
the First Consul renewed the strength 
and good humour of those brave troops. 
The monks, having supplied themselves 
with the requisite provisions, had pre- 
pared tables, and served out a ration of 
bread, cheese, and wine, to every soldier. 
After resting for a moment, they re- 
sumed their march, and descended to St, 
Remy without any unpleasant accident. 
Lannes immediately established himself 
on the back of the mountain, and made 
all the necessary dispositions for receiving 
the other divisions, and particularly the 
matériel, 

“ One of the divisions of the army was 
to pass everyday. The operation would, 
therefore, last several days, especially on 
account of the matériel which it was re- 
quisite to forward with the divisions. 
While the troops were successively 
coming up, others fell to work. The 
provisions and ammunition were moved 
off first; for this part of the matériel, 
which might be divided and placed on 
the backs of mules in small chests, the 
difficulty was not so great as for the rest. 
It consisted only in the insufficiency of 
the means of transport; for, notwith- 
standing the lavish expenditure of mo- 
ney, there were not so many mules as 
were required for the enormous weight 
that was to be carried to the other side 
of the St. Bernard. However, the pro- 
visions and ammunition having crossed 
along with the divisions of the army, and 
with the assistance of the soldiers, the 
artillery at length demanded attention. 
The gun-carriages and the ammunition. 
wagons had been taken to pieces, as we 
have said, and placed upon mules. The 
cannon themselves were still left, and 
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their weight could not be reduced by 
the division of the load; with the 12- 
pounders, in particular, and with the 
howitzers, the difficulty was greater than 
had been at first expected. The sledges 
upon wheels, constructed in the arsenal, 
could not be used. A method was con- 
trived, tried immediately, and found to 
answer ; this was to split the trunks of 
fir-trees in two, to hollow them out, to 
encase each piece of artillery within two 
of these half trunks, and to drag it thus 
covered along the ravines. Owing to 
these precautions, no collision could da- 
mage it. Mules were harnessed to this 
singular load, and served to draw several 
pieces to the summit of the col. But 
the descent was more difficult; that 
could only be effected by strength of 
arms, and by incurring infinite dangers, 
because it was necessary to keep hold of 
the piece, and, while holding, to prevent 
it from slipping down the precipices. Un- 
fortunately, the mules began to be knocked 
up ; the muleteers also, a great number 
of whom were required, were exhausted. 
It was then proposed to have recourse to 
other means. The peasants of the en- 
virons were offered so much as 1000 
francs for every piece of cannon which 
they should agree to drag from St. Pierre 
to St. Remy. It took 100 men to drag 
each, one day to get it up, and another 
to get it down. Some hundreds of pea- 
sants came forward, and actually took 
several pieces of cannon across under 
the direction of the artillerymen. But 
even the allurement of gain was not 
strong enough to induce them to repeat 
the effort. All of them disappeared, and 
t'.ough officers were sent in quest of 
them, and made large offers to bring 
them back, these were of no avail, so 
that it was found necessary to ask the 
soldiers of the divisions to drag their ar- 
tillery themselves. From such devoted 
soldiers any thing might be obtained. 
To encourage them they were promised 
the money which the disheartened pea- 
sants would not earn; but they refused 
it, saying that it was a point of honour 
for a body of troops to save their cannon, 
and they laid hold of the forsaken pieces, 
Parties of 100 men, successively quitting 
the ranks, dragged them each in its turn, 
The band played enlivening airs at diffi- 
cult points of the passage, and encou- 
raged them to surmount obstacles of so 
novel a nature.” 


The following is the graphic ac- 
count of Napoleon’s descent : — 


‘* Artists have delineated him crossing 
the Alpine heights mounted on a fiery 
steed. ‘I'he plain truth is, that he as- 
cended the St. Bernard in that grey sur- 
tout which he usually wore, upon a mule, 
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led by a guide belonging to the country, 
evincing, even in the difficult passes, the 
abstraction of a mind occupied elsewhere, 
conversing with the officers scattered on 
the road, and then, at intervals, ques. 
tioning the guide who attended him, 
making him relate the particulars of his 
life, his pleasures, his pains, like an idle 
traveller who has nothing better to do. 
This guide, who was quite young, gave 
him a simple recital of the details of 
his obscure existence, and especially the 
vexation he felt, because, for want of a 
little money, he could not marry one of 
the girls of “his valley. The First Consul, 
sometimes listening, sometimes ques- 
tioning the passengers with whom the 
mountain was covered, arrived at the 
hospice, where the worthy monks gave 
him a warm reception. No sooner had 
he alighted from his mule than he wrote 
a note, which he handed to his guide, de- 
siring him to be sure and deliver it to 
the quartermaster of the army, who had 
been left on the other side of the St. Ber- 
nard, In the evening, the young man, on 
returning to St. Pierre, learned with sur- 
prise what powerful traveller it was whom 
he had guided in the morning, and that 
General Buonaparte had ordered that a 
house and a piece of ground should be 
given to him immediately, and that he 
should be supplied, in short, with the 
means requisite for marrying and for 
realising all the dreams of his modest 
ambition. This mountaineer died not 
long since, in his own country, the owner 
of land given to him by the ruler of the 
world, ‘This singular act of beneficence, 
at a moment when his mind was engaged 
by such mighty interests, is worthy of 
attention. If there were nothing in it 
but a mere conqueror’s caprice, diss 
pensing at random good or evil, alter- 
nately overthrowing empires or rearing a 
cottage, it may be useful to record such 
caprices, if onty to tempt the masters of 
the earth to imitation. But such an act 
reveals something more. The human 
soul, in those moments when it is filled 
with ardent desires, is disposed to kind. 
ness ; it does good by way of meriting 
that which it is soliciting of Providence.” 


In appreciation of military cha- 
racter and the motives for the election 
of generals, M. Thiers is singularly 
correct. The following sketches of 
Moreau and Massena, and of the 
motives that induced the First Con- 
sul to employ them in the precise 
quarter in which they were engaged, 
will be read with the more interest, 
inasmuch as the passage has escaped 
the inexorable scissars, not of the 
daily and evening, but of, strange to 
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say, the three-day and hebdomadal 
press —_— 

“Some changes were made in the 
distribution of the great military com- 
mands, General Moreau, deeply irritated 
against the Directory, which had so ill 
rewarded his patriotic devotedness during 
the campaign of 1799, had consented to 
become the lieutenant of General Buo- 
naparte, to assist him in consummating 
the revolution of the 18th Brumaire. At 
the head of 300 men, he had conde. 
scended to act the part of keeper of the 
Luxembourg, the palace in which the 
Directors found themselves prisoners, 
while their deposition was determined 
on at St. Cloud. General Buonaparte, 
who, by skilfully feeding the pride and 
the resentments of Moreau, had induced 
him to accept that singular post, owed 
him some compensation. He united the 
two armies of the Rhine and of Helvetia 
into one, and gave him the command of 
it. This was the most numerous, the 
finest army of the Republic, and it could 
not have been put into better hands, 
General Moreau had gained but little 
glory during the last campaign. His 
services, though substantial, especially 
when with a handful of men he stopped 
the triumphant career of Suwaroff, were 
nevertheless no victories, and were not 
appreciated at their proper value. At 
this period, the battle of Zurich had 
eclipsed every thing. Besides, the po- 
litical conduct of Moreau on the 18th of 
Fructidor, when be denounced Pichegru 
either too svon or too late, had injured 
him in public opinion, and caused him to 
be considered as a weak character, wholly 
beneath himself when he was not upon 
the field of battle. General Buonaparte, 
therefore, raised him considerably by 
conferring on him so extensive a com. 
mand. And he came to another very 
wise determination: the legions of the 
Rhine and of Helvetia comprehended the 
most ardent Republicans of the army, aud 
many who were envious of the glory ac- 
quired in Italy and in Egypt. Massena 
commanded them, and he had but litle 
affection for General Buonaparte, though 
subjugated by his genius. In regard to 
him, he passed alternately from admira- 
tion to ill humour. ‘There was reason to 
fear on bis part some unpleasant demon- 
stration on account of the 18th Brumaire. 
The choice of Moreau cut short all pos- 
sible manifestation, by removing an ill- 
disposed general from a discontented 
army. ‘This choice was, likewise, a good 
one in a military point of view ; for this 
army of the Rhine and of Helvetia was 
destined, in case the war were renewed, 
to operate in Germany, and no one bad 
so thoroughly studied this part of the 
theatre of war as Moreau. 
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‘* Massena was sent to the army of 
Italy, to places and among soldiers that 
he was perfectly acquainted with. It 
was honourable for him to be selected for 
the repairer of the faults committed in 
1799, and the continuator of the exploits 
of General Buonaparte in 1796. Sepa- 
rated from the army amidst which he had 
just won a victory and made himself 
supporters, he was to be transferred to a 
new army, to which the Directory was 
odious, and where he would find none 
but approvers of the 18th Brumaire. 
This choice, like the preceding, was 
highly judicious in a military point of 
view: it was the Appennines that the 
French would have to dispute with the 
Austrians, and, for a war of this kind, on 
this theatre of operations, Massena had 
not his equal.” 


The following observations on di- 
rect contributions have, now that the 
Income-'l'ax has become an English 
impost, somewhat of a domestic in- 
terest. The manner in which the 
public accounts are kept will appear 
new to the English reader, for we 
assume that no human being has 
read Mr. John Bowring’s report, 
presented to parliament, and largely 
paid for on the public accounts of 
France :— 


“The equal distribution of the public 
burdens and the general prosperity have 
rendered the payment of taxes so easy 
at the present day, moreover the period- 
ical returns, which contain a summary 
of all the operations connected with the 
receipts and expenditure, have become 
so clear, that the taxes are paid on the 
day specified, frequently before, and that 
the precise date of their receipt and ap- 
propriation is known. ‘Thus government 
has found means to establish a system 
grounded on the truth itself of facts, ac- 
cording as they take place. It is, there- 
fore, in the nature of the direct contri- 
butions levied upon property and persons 
(and thus a species of rent) to be ca- 
pable of being fixed beforehand, both as 
to the amount and as to the time of pay- 
ment. ‘They are demanded, therefore, ¢ 
twelfth at a time, and monthly. The 
receivers are debited with them, that is to 
say, constituted debtors for their amount 
every month. But it is presumed that 
they have not received them till two or 
three months after each twelfth or in- 
talment is due, in order to leave them 
the means of exercising forbearance to- 
wards the payers, and, at the same time, 
to create in themselves a motive for get- 
ting in the tax; for, if they receive it 
before the time at which they have to 
pay it in, they derive a profit by interest, 
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Pama to the despatch of the col- 
ection. It is, on the contrary, in the 
nature of the indirect contributions (which 
are levied only upon the importations of 
foreigu goods into France, upon the trans- 
fers of property, or upon the consumption 
of articles of different sorts), to be re- 
ceived but irregularly, and according to 
the extent of the transactions in the 
articles on which they are laid. The re- 
ceivers are therefore debited, that is to 
say, constituted debtors, for them at the 
very moment when they come into their 
hands, and not by twelfths or monthly, 
as is the practice for the direct contri- 
butions, Every ten days the receiver- 
general is constituted debtor for what has 
come in during the past ten. 

“ As soon as he is debited, no matter 
for what kind of contribution, the re- 
ceiver-general pays interest upon the 
sums with which he is debited, till the 
day that he pays them away for account 
of the public services. On the other 
hand, from the day that he pays any sum 
whatever on account of the state, before 
he is in debt to it, the state, in its turn, 
gives him credit for the interest. A ba- 
lance is afterwards struck between the 
interest owing by the receiver-general 
upon the sums that have remained in his 
hands beyond the time prescribed and 
the interest due by the treasury upon the 
sums that have been advanced to it; so 
that not a single day’s interest is lost by 
the one or the other, and the receiver- 
general becomes a real banker, having a 
running account with the treasury, obliged 
to hold constantly at the disposal of the 
government the funds which the wants 
of the service may require, no matter to 
what extent. 

“Such is the system which experience 
on the one hand, and the improved cir- 
cumstances of the tax-payers on the 
other, have gradually introduced in the 
collection of the funds of the treasury.” 


The second yolume contains a 
very long account of the state of 
Egypt, after the departure of Ge- 
neral Buonaparte, of the battles of 
Heliopolis and Hohenlinden, a chap- 
ter on the infernal machine, and on 
the neutral powers and the rights of 
belligerents. But no justice is done 
to the glorious deeds of the English 
in Egypt, and it is left to us now to 
state here, that it was owing to the 
gallant and chivalrous Sidney Smith 
that the conqueror of Cairo, k1 Arish, 
Gaza, and Jaffa, was checked in his 
career. Though a breach had been 
made in the walls of Acre, yet such 
was the gallant defence of the com- 
bined garrison of English and Turks 
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under Sir Sydney, that in two months 
Buonaparte was obliged to retire, and 
thus did he receive his first check 
from a madman — as he was wont to 
call him—a native of that island 
whose soldiers and sailors he found 
it easier to vilify than to vanquish. 
Nor was the success of the French 
greater after Napoleon had aban- 
doned the army at the instance of 
that very Siéyes whom he after- 
wards, to use the Abbé’s phrase, 
“ absorbed.” 

The conduct of the British, while 
effecting their landing in Egypt, is 
in no degree done justice to by this 
one-sided historian. The place where 
they landed was almost inaccessible, 
and defended with the most consum- 
mate art; yet they marched with 
cool courage to the very mouth of 
the cannon, which they captured with 
the bayonet, and fought like lions, 
till victory rewarded their intre- 
pidity. Their gallant leader fell 
wounded in the hour of victory ; but 
the steady valour of the troops ac- 
complished fresh successes, and re- 
pulsed the French army as far as the 
capital of Egypt, where they capitu- 
lated. This portion of the histor 
is written with a most partial hand. 
The number of the British troops, 
which were only 17,000, are made 
18,000 by Thiers, and the number 
of sepoys 6000, whereas in reality 
they only amounted to 2000! In 
the statement of the number of the 
English killed and wounded, there is 
equal exaggeration, whilst the num- 
bers of the French casualties are 
diminished in more than an inverse 
ratio. The affair of Ramanieh, be- 
fore he describes the engagement, he 
allows to have been a battle, but 
after the defeat he says it was meant 
as a reconnaissance. 

M. Thiers’s arguments in favour 
of a French occupation of Egypt 
are ingenious and specious, and 
will, no doubt, tend to flatter the 
French national vanity; but they 
are false in fact, and unsound in 
reasoning. France has never been 
able, and from the peculiar na- 
ture of her people never will be 
able, to maintain distant colonies. 
She lost St. Domingo, the Isle of 
France, her colonies in Canada, and 
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the possessions she held in India,— 
and how could she have retained 
Egypt? Even in Algiers, within a 
few days’ sail of Toulon, though ta- 
citly permitted by Europe to extend 
her razzias, she has made little pro- 
gress. It is the idlest folly in France 
to say that efforts to maintain co- 
lonies are demanded of her because 
of the immense colonial possessions 
of her formidable neighbour. ‘There 
is no analogy whatever between 
England and France. ‘The cha- 
racters of the two people, their insti- 
tutions, pursuits, and the extent of 
the mother country, all are different. 
England from the earliest ages has 
been a maritime nation, and has had 
distant colonies, in different seas, and 
opposite latitudes. But these co- 
lonies are not the results of conquest 
alone, but of the enterprise, intelli- 
gence, and activity of her people. It 
is to the wisdom, economy, industry, 
and moderation of the people of Eng- 
land, that the magnitude of her co- 
lonial empire is owing. The French 
are essentially a military, and not a 
maritime nation, and distant colonics 
can only be held and governed by 
a first-rate maritime power. ‘The 
French have too much continental 
frontier ever to find it necessary to 
seek for distant colonies, and their 
own land, stretching almost from the 
North Sea to the ocean, and from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, 
supplies them with every necessary, 
and almost with every luxury, which 
less-fayoured nations are forced to 
seek in foreign climes. 

In speaking of naval engagements, 
M. Thiers is, if possible, more un- 
fair and prejudiced than when deal- 
ing with military affairs. In giving 
an account of the capture of the 
Swiftsure, by Admiral Ganteaume, 
between the coast of Africa and the 
Island of Candia, he does not state 
that the British ship was much out 
of repair, and her sails and her rig- 
ging worn out by long service,* and 
that, when pursued by the Jean 
Bart and Constitution, the Indi- 
visible Dix Aoft, and -Creole, had 
arrived nearly within gun-shot of 
the British ship.f He does not even 
give Captain Hallowell the credit 
allowed him by the prejudiced au- 





* Brenton’s Naval Histcry, vol i. p. 575. 
+ James’s Naval History, vol. iii. p. 136, 
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thor of the Victotres et Conquétes des 
Francais,* who pronounces on the 
English captain the following pane- 
gyric: “ Le Capitaine Hallowell se 
défendit avec opiniatreté, et n’amena 
son pavilion que lorsqu’il se vit en 
danger de couler bas.” It is still 
more discreditable to Thiers, that 
he wholly omits to state that the 
Swiftsure was again retaken by the 
English at the battle of Trafalgar. f 
At the battle of Algesiras, he revives 
the old French misstatement, that 
there were six English against three 
French vessels, which is incorrect, as 
will appear from the following pass- 
age from James's Naval History :— 

*©One would suppose it difficult to 
raise a doubt as to the gallantry, what- 
ever may have been thought of the pru- 
dence, of the attack upon Algesiras; yet 
the French, in their version of the affair, 
made it appear one of the most brilliant 
exploits which their navy had ever per. 
formed. It was no less, than that ‘ three 
French sail of the line and a frigate were 
attacked by six English sail of the line 
and a frigate; that the English were 
completely beaten, and took refuge in 
Gibraltar, leaving in the possession of 
the French the Hannibal, of 74 guns ; and 
that another ship of the line struck, but 
was afterwards towed off by a great num- 
ber of English gun-boats.’ 

“ Foriunately for the cause of truth, 
the Spaniards, as well asthe French, had 
a little self-love to gratify. ‘The action,’ 
says the Madrid Gazette Extraordinary, 
‘ was very obstinate and bloody on both 
sides ; and likewise on the part of our 
batteries, which decided the fate of the 
day.’ And, in another place, ‘ The fire 
of our batteries was so hot and well 
supported, that the enemy suffered most 
from them; and particularly it is to that 
of San lago we owe the English ship ; 
for, her bold manceuvre of attempting to 
pass between the French rear-admiral’s 
ship, the Formidable, and the shore, made 
her take the ground, and, notwithstanding 
the utmost exertion to get her afloat, it 
was found impossible to move her: then 
the fire from the battery very soon dis- 
masted her, and compelled her to 
strike.” ¢ 


In his statement of the killed and 
wounded, on the part of the British, 
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|| Brenton, vol.i. p. 539. 


Thiers is more than usually incor- 
rect. He states the loss of the 
French to have been 200 killed and 
300 wounded, whereas there were 
306 killed and 280 wounded (the 
Madrid Gazette says, nearly 500), 
and the loss of the British to have 
been 900 wounded, whereas there 
were but 121 killed, and 240 wound- 
ed, and 14 men missing. 

The account of the Formidable 
(French ship of the squadron of 
Linoi’s) is also incorrect and partial, 
as any one may see on referring to 
the pages of James or Brenton. It 
is well known that the Venerable, 
which was engaged with this ship, 
got on the shoals, but was taken in 
tow by the Spencer, and before sun- 
set was going round Cape Trafalgar 
under jury-masts, and in such effi- 
cient order as to be fit for action had 
an enemy appeared.§ ‘The most au- 
dacious statements in these volumes 
are those in reference to the Bou- 
logne flotilla. ‘ Our ships’ crews,” 
says ‘Thiers, “ were radiant with joy. 
Their losses had been trifling, while 
the casualties of the English were, 
on the contrary, remarkable. The 
satisfaction produced by this brilliant 
action was enhanced by having beaten 
Nelson in person, and thus rendered 
nugatory all the threats of destruc- 
tion with which he had launched 
forth against our flotilla.” It is no- 
torious to every man, woman, and 
child in England; and nowhere is 
it better known than at Boulogne, 
that many of the vessels of the flo- 
tilla were taken possession of,|| but 
they were chained with iron chains 
together and aground, and it was 
thus found impossible to cut the 
cables, or to remove them. ‘Twenty 
prisoners of war were brought away ; 
but on this fact Thiers is silent.4] 
As this passage in our naval history 
may not be familiar to the rising 
generation, we extract the account 
from the third volume of James's 
Naval History, p. 120. 


“ On the 30th July, the vice-admiral 
hoisted his flag on board the 18-pounder 


Victoires et Conquétes, tom. xiv. p. 157. 
Brenton’s Naval History, vol. ii. p. 85. I 
Brenton, vol. i. p. 552; James’s Naval History, vol. iii, p. 188, 
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3%-gun frigate, Medusa, Captain John 
Gore, at anchor in the Downs; and on 
the 3d of August, having under his 
charge about thirty vessels, great and 
small, Lord Nelson, by orders from the 
Admiralty, of which Earl St. Vincent 
was now at the head, stood across to 
Boulogne, the port whence, as already 
stated, the main attempt was to be made, 
and which the French, informed by their 
secret intelligence that an attack would 
be made, had recently been fortifying 
with great care. 

“On the 4th, the English bomb-ves- 
sels threw their shells amidst the French 
flotilla, consisting of twenty-four brigs, 
lugger-rigged flats, and aschooner, moored 
ina line in front of the town. ‘The effect 
of the bombardment was, by the English 
account, the sinking of three flats and a 
brig, and the driving of several others on 
shore; but the French declare, that only 
two gun-boats were slightly damaged, 
and that not a man was hurt aboard the 
flotilla. Nor did the British sustain any 
greater loss than one captain of artillery, 
and two seamen wounded by the bursting 
of a French shell. 

“On the night of the 15th August, 
Lord Nelson despatched the armed boats 
of his squadron, formed into four divi- 
sions, under the respective commands of 
Captain Philip Somerville, Edward Thorn. 
bird Parker, Isaac Cotgrave, and Robert 
Jones; and accompanied by a division 
of mortar-boats, under Captain John 
Conn, to attempt to bring off the French 
flotilla, which had been much strength- 
ened since the last attack, At about 
half-past eleven, r.u., the boats put off 
from the Medusa, in the most perfect 
order ; but the darkuess of the night, 
co-operating with the tide and half-tide, 
separated the divisions. 

“The first division, under Captain 
Somerville, on getting near to the shore, 
was carried, by the current, considerably 
to the eastward of Boulogne Bay. Find- 
ing it impracticable to reach the French 
flotilla in the order prescribed, Captain 
Somerville ordered the boats to cast each 
other off, and make the best of their way. 
Ly this means, ata little before the dawn 
of day, on the 16th, some of the leading 
boats got up to and attacked a brig, lying 
close to the pier-head ; and, after a sharp 
contest, carried the vessel, but were pre- 
vented from towing her off, owing to her 
being secured witha chain, and owing to 
a heavy fire of musketry and grape-shot, 
opened as well from the shore, as from 
three luggers and a second brig, lying 
within hi alf-pistol-shot of the first. Thus 
compelled to ahandon their prize, and the 
daylight putting a stop to further oper- 
ations the boats of the first division 
pushed out of the bay. The persevering 
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efforts of the officers and men of this di- 
vision had cost them dearly ; their loss, 
amounting to one master’s mate (Alex- 
ander Rutherford), fourteen seamen, and 
three marines killed; four lieutenants 
(Thomas Oliver, Francis Dickenson, 
Jeremiah Skelton, and William Basset), 
one captain of marines (George Young), 
one master’s mate (Francis Barney), one 
midshipman (Samuel Spratley), twenty- 
nine seamen, and nineteen marines 
wounded. Total, eighteen killed and 
fiftv-five wounded. 

“The second division, under Captain 
Parker, was more successful than the 
first in meeting less obstacles from the 
current; and about half-past midnight 
got to the scene of action, One sub- 
division of the boats, led by the captain, 
immediately ran alongside of a large 
brig, the Etna, moored off the mole-head, 
wearing the broad pennant of Commo- 
dore Etienne Pévrieux. Nothing could 
exceed the impetuosity of the attack ; 
but a very strong netting, traced up to 
the brig’s lower. yards, “baffled all the 
endeavours of the British to board, and 
an instantaneous discharge of her great 
guns and small-arms. The latter, from 
about 200 soldiers stationed on the gua. 
wale, knocked back into their boats nearly 
the whole of their assailants. The second 
subdivision, under Lieutenant Williams, 
carried a luggar, but, in attacking a brig, 
the Volcan, met with a repulse, and was 
obliged to retire along with the other 
subdivisions. ‘he loss sustained by the 
British, in the two subdivisions, proved 
with what obstinacy the contest had been 
maintained. It amounted to two mid. 
shipmen (William Gore and William 
Briston), fifteen seamen, and four ma- 
rines_ killed; Captain Parker himself 
(mortally), two lieutenants (Charles 
Pelly and Frederick Langford), one mas- 
ter (William Kirby), one midshipman 
(the Honourable Anthony Maitland). 
Mr. Richard Wilkinson, commander of 
the Greyhound, revenue-cutter, thirty 
seamen, and six marines wounded, Total, 
twenty-one killed and forty-two wounded. 

“ The third division, under Captain 
Catgrove, displayed the same gallantry, 
and experienced nearly the same opposi- 
tion, as the two others had done, and 
was equally compelled to retire without 
effecting the object. The loss of this 
division amounted to one midshipman 
(Mr. Berry), and four seamen killed ; 
one gunner, twenty-three seamen, anil 
five marines wounded, Total, five 
killed and twenty-nine wounded. 

“The fourth division of boats, unde: 
Captain Jones, not being able, owing to 
the rapidity of the tide, to get to the 
westward of any part of the enemy's 
line, put back to the squadron, 
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‘* The French say, they captured four 
of the English boats, and ran down 
several others; and that their loss 
amounted to only ten men killed and 
thirty wounded; whereas that of the 
British amounted altogether to forty-four 
killed and 126 wounded. Of course, the 
Freuch boasted, and certainly not without 
reason, of the successful opposition they 
had made to the persevering assaults of the 
British, 

‘* The appellation of gun-brig, and of 
flat or raft, convey, without some ex- 
planation, a very imperfect idea of the 
description of vessels of which the Bou- 
logue flotilla was composed. ‘The brigs 
were vessels of from 200 to 250 tons, 
armed with from four to eight heavy long 
guns, generally 24 and 18-pounders, and, 
in some instances, 36-pounders. The 
account of a comparatively small luggar- 
flat, taken at Havre in the early part of 
the present year (1801), may suffice for 
the generality of those at Boulogne. This 
flat drew but three and a half feet water, 
had very stout bulwarks, and carried 
thirty men in crew, besides 150 soldiers, 
She was armed with one 13-inch mortar, 
one long 24-pounder, and four swivels; 
and had also abundance of small arms.” 


The statements as to the battle of 
Copenhagen are cqually incorrect. 
‘Thiers states, that we lost 1200 men 
killed and wounded, and that the 
loss of the Danes was not much 
greater; but the loss of the British 
really amounted to 234 killed and 
644 wounded, in all 878; while the 
loss of the Danes, according to Bren- 
ton, was double. 

We by no means deny that M. 
Thiers gives not only a bold but a 
brilliant outline of the wonderful 
character which occupies the fore- 
ground of his picture, for he, in fact, 
(loes so. His colouring is at once 
brilliant and varied, but is sometimes 
too thickly laid on, and distributed 
without a due attention to light and 
shade. M. Thiers is always a French- 
man of the Buonaparte school, and 
his work is, therefore, rather a per- 
petual panegyric than a history —it 
is the apotheosis of Napoleon, and not 
a sincere or solemn judgment on the 
man. All who were Napoleon’s 
friends or admirers—all who were 
actuated by the tdem velle et idem 
wolle of the great conqueror are 
praised and admired by M. Thiers, 
while the men who either thwarted 
or opposed him are decried and de- 
preciated. Thus, Bernadotte and 


Toreau are both esprits mediocres ; 





thus Pitt is an “ homme d'état peu 
éclairé,” “ obstinate, but not enlight- 
ened,” “ with more passion than un- 
derstanding,” “who made the war 
with France his glory, the yery pivot 
of his existence.” What inconceiv- 
able ignorance, or what unblushing 
prejudice and misrepresentation are 
here! Bernadotte, as every one 
knows, was a person of the most solid 
understanding and one of the clearest 
heads in France. He was not only 
a great administrator, but a great 
general, and the tact and discretion 
with which he filled a throne to the 
last, disposes of the hasty accusation 
now, for the first time, made against 
him. As to Moreau, he was un- 
doubtedly the greatest tactician and 
strategist that the wars of the Revolu- 
tion produced. The victor of Hohen- 
linden was also superior in literary 
attainments to every one of Napoleon's 
generals, having, in early life, re- 
ceived a superior education, and be- 
ing, in his eighteenth year, a dis- 
tinguished pupil of the Ecole de 
Droit of Rennes in Brittany. In 
government, Moreau was never tried, 
but there is no reason to suppose 
that his reflective, calculating, and 
methodical spirit would not have 
raised him to a high rank in the ad- 
ministration of civil affairs. As to 
the statement, that Pitt had this 
rabid disposition for war, never was 
there a greater calumny. ‘The Duke 
of Bassano bore testimony to the 
peaceful disposition of Pitt in 1793; 
and we know, from other sources, 
that so anxious was he for peace that 
he had given directions to surrender 
Ceylon rather than break offthe nego- 
tiations. Lord Malmesbury, in every 
page of his recently published cor- 
respondence, attests the peaceful 
efforts and perfect sincerity of Vitt ; 
and we must say, it requires a more 
than ordinary—an ex-French mini- 
ster’s share of audacity and hardi- 
hood—to assert that Pitt only de- 
sired war, whilst Napoleon was anxi- 
ous for peace. The war undertaken 
by Mr. Pitt, before Napoleon became 
a prominent actor on the political 
stage, was a war of inevitable neces- 
sity ; and it was in the prospect and 
in the hope of peace, which he greatly 
desired, that Mr. Pitt resigned office 
in March 1801. 

The sketches of the statesmen and 
generals who aided Napoleon by 
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their talents or the sharper servicc 
of their swords are, for the most 
part, striking likenesses. ‘The por- 
traits of Talleyrand and Fouche are 
exquisitely drawn, but little justice 
is done to either the one or the 
other in the inelegant translation of 
Mr. Campbell. 

The sketches of Kleber and Des- 
saix are, indeed, most eloquent mor- 
sels, but the former is disfigured by 
some gasconading trash about the 
“ conquest of the world.” ‘This is 
silly stuff in the mouth of any man, 
but criminal in a deputy again 
aspiring to the place of president of 
the council. Such nauseous Hec- 
toring can only be properly described 
by the words of Sosie in the Amphi- 
tryon of Molitre :— 


«« C’est pure fanfaronnerie 
Et ce n’est pas en user bien.” 


There are one or two more topics 
on which we would offer a remark 
ere we conclude. There is no sub- 
ject on which M. Thiers displays 
more malevolence, and ignorance, 
and misrepresentations, than on the 
right of belligerents to search neutral 
vessels ; but, as we have treated this 
branch of the question in an article 
on the “ Right of Search,” in the 
pages of this Magazine for April 
1842, it will only be necessary to 
refer our readers to page 453 of that 
volume. <As to what is to be the 
extent of the catalogue of contra- 
band, it would be impossible to dis- 
cuss a subject of such magnitude and 
such minute detail within the com- 
pass of a magazine article; but the 
best opinions and the most received 
legal practice concur, that all direct 
instruments of war—that hemp, 
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pitch, tar, spar, and all ship-building 
materials, are contraband, if carried 
to an enemy of Great Britain, so that 
the materials of hostile flects are 
liable to be always considered as 
contraband where not protected by 
particular convention. Grotius’s dis- 
tinction of goods into three kinds, 
has been adopted by most subse- 
quent writers; and all the authori- 
ties, even Vattel himself, are against 
the views of M. Thiers, which are 
not merely incorrect, but disinge- 
nuous. 

There are many other points on 
which we might remark, but we are 
obliged to hold our pen. In the 
third volume there is a serious error 
in talking of Novosilzoff and Adam 
C anteater as being young men of the 
same age as the Emperor Alexander. 
Novosilzoff, whom we well knew, 
both in Germany, Poland, and Rus- 
sia, was at least fifteen, and we firmly 
believe, twenty years older than 
Alexander ; and Prince Adam Czar- 
tosisky was seven years older than 
the Czar. 

M. Thiers also commits deliber- 
ately wilful error in intimating that 
Napoleon adopted the intention and 
purposes of the first Revolution, 
whereas the direct reverse is thie 
fact. On the whole, these volumes 
are clearly and eloquently written. 
The style is at once facile and flow- 
ing — occasionally brilliant and vigo- 
rous — sometimes pathetic and often 
dramatic in the highest degree ; but 
the work is neither deep nor pro- 
found, and it contains little or no- 
thing that is new. It is the produc- 
tion of a brilliant Buonapartist par- 
tisan, who would again set the world 
in a blaze for what is most sillily 
called the glory of France. 
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Ir was a lovely day in the month of 
August, and the sun, which had 
shone with undiminished splendour 
from the moment of dawn, was now 
slowly declining, with that rich and 
prolonged glow with which it seems 
especially to linger around those scenes 
where it seldomest finds admittance. 
For it was a valley in the north of 
Scotland into which its light was 
streaming, and many a craggy top 
and rugged side, rarely seen without 
their cap of clouds or shroud of mist, 
were now throwing their mellow- 
tinted forms, clear and soft, into a 
lake of unusual stillness. High 
above the lake, and commanding a 
full view of that and ofthe surround- 
ing hills, stood one of those country- 
fied hotels not unfrequently met 
with on a tourist’s route, formerly 
only designed for the lonely tra- 
veller or weary huntsman, but which 
now, with the view to accommodate 
the swarm of visitors which every 
summer increased, had gone on 
stretching its cords and enlarging its 
boundaries, till the original tene- 
ment looked merely like the sced 
from which the rest had sprung. 
Nor, even under these circumstances, 
did the house admit of much ef the 
luxury ef privacy ; for, though the 
dormitories lay thick and close along 
the narrow corridor, all accommoda- 
tion for the day was limited to two 
large and long rooms, one above the 
ether, which fronted the lake. Of 
these, the lower one was given up to 
pedestrian travellers,—the sturdy, 
sunburnt shooters of the moors, who 
arrive with weary limbs and voracious 
appetites, and question no accommo- 
dation which gives them food and 
shelter ; while the upper one was the 
resort of ladics and family parties, 
and was furnished with a low bal- 
cony, now covered with a rough 
awning. 

Both these rooms, on the day we 
mention, were filled with numerous 
guests. ‘Touring was at its height, 
and shooting had begun; and, while 
a party of wayworn young men, 
coarsely clad and thickly shod, were 
lying on the benches, or lolling out 
of the windows of the lower apart- 
ment, a number of travelling parties 
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were clustered in distinct groups in 
the room above; some lingering 
round their tea-tables, whilst others 
sat on the balcony, and seemed at- 
tentively watching the evolutions of 
asmall boat, the sole object on the 
jake before them. It is pleasant to 
watch the actions, however insignifi- 
cant they may be, of a distant group ; 
to see the hand obey without hearing 
the voice that has bidden ; to guess at 
their inward motives by their out- 
ward movements ; to make theories of 
their intentions, and try to follow 
them out in their actions ; and, as at 
a pantomime, to tell the drift of the 
piece by dumb showalone. Aud it is 
an idle practice too, and one especially 
made for the weary or the listless 
traveller, giving them amusement 
without thought, and occupation 
without trouble; for people who 
have had their powers of attention 
fatigued by incessant exertion, or 
weakened by constant novelty, are 
glad to settle it upon the merest 
trifle at last. So the loungers on the 
balcony increased, and the little boat 
became a centre of general interest 
to those who apparently had not had 
one sympathy in common before. So 
calm and gliding was its motion, so 
refreshing the gentle air which 
played round it, that many an eye 
from the shore envied the party who 
were seated in it. These consisted of 
three individuals, two large figures 
and a litile one. 

* It is Captain H—— and his little 
boy,” said one voice, breaking silence ; 
“they arrived here yesterday.” 

* 'They’ll be going to see the great 
waterfall,” said another. 

* They had best make haste about 
it; for they have a mile to walk up- 
hill when they land,” said a third. 

“ Rather they than I,” rejoined a 
languid fourth ; and again there was 
a pause. Meanwhile the boat party 
seemed to be thinking little about 
the waterfall, or the need for expedi- 
tion. Fora few minutes the quick- 
glancing play of the oars was seen, 
and then they ceased again; and 
now an arm was stretched out to- 
wards some distant object in the 
landscape, as if asking a question ; 
and then the little fellow pointed 
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here and there, as if asking many 
questions at once, and, in short, the 
conjectures on the balcony were 
all thrown out. But now the oars 
had rested longer than usual, and a 
figure rose and stooped, and seemed 
occupied with something at the 
bottom of the boat. What were 
they about? They were surely not 
going to fish at this time of evening ? 
No, they were not; for slowly a 
mast was raised, and a sail unfurled, 
which at first hung flapping, as if un- 
certain which side the wind would 
take it, and then gently swelled out 
to its full dimensions, and scemed 
too large a wing for so tiny a body. 
A slight air had arisen; the long re- 
flected lines of colours, which every 
object on the shore dripped, as it 
were, into the lake, were gently stir- 
red with a quivering motion ; every 
soft strip of liquid tint broke gra- 
dually into a jagged and serrated 
edge; colours were mingled, forms 
were confused ; the mountains, which 
lay in undiminished brightness above, 
seemed by some invisible agency to 
be losing their second selves from 
beneath them ; long, cold white lines 
rose apparently from below, and 
spread radiating over all the liquid 
picture: in a few minutes, the lake 
lay one vast sheet of bright silver, and 
half the landscape was gone. The 
boat was no longer in the same ele- 
ment: before, it had floated in a soft, 
transparent ether; now, it glided 
upon a plain of ice. 

“T wish they had stuck to their 
oars,” said the full, deep voice of an 
elderly gentleman ; “ hoisting a sail 
on these lakes is very much like 
trusting to luck in life,—it may go 
on all right for awhile, and save you 
much trouble, but you are never 
sure that it won't give you the slip, 
and that when you are least pre- 
pared.” 

“No danger in the world, sir,” 
said a young fop standing by, who 
knew as little about boating on 
Scotch lakes as he did of most things 
any where else. Meanwhile, the air 
had become chill, the sun had sunk 
behind the hills, and the boating 
party, tired, apparently, of their 
monotonous amusement, turned the 
boat’s head towards shore. For 
some minutes they advanced with 
fuller and fuller bulging sail in 


the direction they sought, when sud- 
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denly the breeze seemed not so much 
to change as to be met by another 
and stronger current of air, which 
came pouring through the valley 
with a howling sound, and then, 
bursting on the lake, drove its waters 
in a furrow before it. The little 
boat started, and swerved like a 
frightened creature; and the sail, 
distended to its utmost, cowered 
down to the water’s edge. 

“Good God! why don’t they 
lower that sail? Down with it! 
down with it!” shouted the same 
deep voice from the balcony, regard- 
less of the impossibility of being 
heard. But the admonition was 
needless; the boatman, with quick, 
eager motions, was trying to lower it. 
Still it bent, fuller and fuller, lower 
and lower. The man_ evidently 
strained with desperate strength, de- 
feating, perhaps, with the clumsiness 
of anxiety, the end in view; when, 
too impatient, apparently, to witness 
their urgent peril without lending 
his aid, the figure of Captain H 
rose up; in one instant a piercing 
scream was borne faintly to shore,— 
the boat whelmed over, and all were 
in the water. 

For a few dreadful seconds nothing 
was seen of the unhappy creatures ; 
then a cap floated, and then two 
struggling figures rose to the sur- 
face. One was evidently the child, 
for his cap was off, and his fair hair 
was seen; the other head was co- 
vered. This latter buffeted the wa- 
ters with all the violence of a help- 
less, drowning man; then he threw 
his arms above his head, sank, and 
rose no more. The boy struggled 
less and less, and scemed dead to all 
resistance before he sank too. The 
boat floated keel upwards, almost 
within reach of the sufferers; and 
now that the waters had closed over 
them, the third figure was observed, 
for the first time, at a considerable 
distance, slowly and laboriously swim- 
ming towards it, and in a few mo- 
ments two arms were flung over it, 
and there he hung. It was one of 
those scenes which the heart quails 
to look on, yet which chains the 
spectator to the spot. The whole 
had passed in less than aminute : fear 
— despair —agony—and death, had 
been pressed into one of those short 
minutes, of which so many pass with- 
out our knowing how. It is well. 
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idleness, vanity, or vice—all that 
dismisses thought—may dally with 
time, but the briefest space is too 
long for that excess of consciousness 
where time seems to stand still. 

At this moment a lovely and 
gentle-looking young woman entered 
the room. It was evident that she 
knew nothing of the dreadful scene 
that had just occurred, nor did she 
now remark the intense excitement 
which still riveted the spectators to 
the balcony ; for, secking, apparently, 
to avoid all intercourse with strangers, 
she had seated herself, with a book, 
on the chair farthest removed from 
the window. Nor did she look up at 
the first rush of hurried steps into 
the room; but, when she did, there 
was something which arrested her 
attention, for every eye was fixed 
upon her with an undefinable ex- 
pression of horror, and every foot 
seemed to shrink back from ap- 
proaching her. There was also a 
murmur as of one common and irre- 
pressible feeling through the whole 
house; quick footsteps were heard 
as of men impelled by some dreadful 
anxiety ; doors were banged ; voices 
shouted; and, could any one have 
stood by a calm and indifferent spec- 
tator, it would have been interesting 
to mark the sudden change from the 
abstracted and composed look with 
which Mrs. H (for she it was) 
first raised her head from her book 
to the painful restlessness of inquiry 
with which she now glanced from 
eye to eye, and seemed to question 
what manner of tale they told. 

It is something awful and dread- 
ful to stand before a fellow-creature 
laden with a sorrow which, however 
we may commiserate it, it is theirs 
alone to bear; to be compelled to 
tear away that veil of unconscious- 
ness which alone hides their misery 
from their sight; and to feel that 
the faintness gathering round our 
own heart alone enables theirs to 
continue beating with tranquillity. 
We feel less almost of pity for the 
suffering we are about to inflict 
than for the peace which we are 
about to remove; and the smile of 
unconsciousness which precedes the 
knowledge of evil is still more pain- 
ful to look back upon than the bit- 
terest tear that follows it. And, if 
such be the feelings of the messenger 
of heavy tidings, the mind that is to 
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receive them is correspondingly ac- 
tuated. For who is there that thanks 
you really for concealing the evil that 
was already arrived —-for prolonging 
the happiness that was already gone ? 
Who cares for a reprieve when sen- 
tence is still to follow? It is a piti- 
ful soul that does not prefer the 
sorrow of certainty to the peace of 
deceit ; or, rather, it is a blessed pro- 
vision which enables us to acknow- 
ledge the preference when it is no 
longer in our power to choose. It 
seems intended as a protection to the 
mind from something so degrading to 
it as an unreal happiness, that both 
those who have to inflict misery and 
those who have to receive it should 
alike despise its solace. ‘Those who 
have trod the very brink of a pre- 
cipice, unknowing that it yawned 
beneath, look back to those moments 
of their ignorance with more of 
horror than of comfort; such secu- 
rity is too close to danger for the 
mind ever to separate them again. 
Nor need the bearer of sorrow em- 
bitter his errand by hesitations and 
scruples how to disclose it; he need 
not pause for a choice of words or 
form of statement. In no circum- 
stance of life does the soul act so ut- 
terly independent of all outward 
agency ; it waits for no explanation, 
wants no evidence; at the furthest 
idea of danger it flies at once to its 
weakest part; an embarrassed man- 
ner will rouse suspicions, and a fal- 
tering word confirm them. Dreadful 
things never require precision of 
terms,—they are wholly guessed be- 
fore they are half told. Happiness 
the heart believes not in till it stands 
at our very threshold; misery it 
flies as if eager to meet. 

So it was with the unfortunate 
Mrs. If ; no one spoke of the 
accident, no one pointed to the lake ; 
no connecting link seemed to exist 
between the security of ignorance 
and the agony of knowledge. At 
one moment she raised her head in 
placid indifference, at the next she 
knew that her husband and child 
were lying beneath the waters. And 
did she faint, or fall as one stricken ? 
No: for the suspicion was too sudden 
to be sustained ; and the next instant 
came the thought, This must be a 
dream; God cannot haye done it. 
And the eyes were closed, and the 


conyulsed hands pressed tight over 
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them, as if she would shut out men- 
tal vision as well; and groans and 
sobs burst from the crowd, and men 
dashed from the room, unable to 
bear it; and women too, untrue to 
their calling. And there was weep- 
ing and wringing of hands, and one 
weak woman fainted; but still no 
sound or movement came from her 
on whom the burden had fallen. 
Then came the dreadful revulsion of 
feeling; and, with contracted brow 
and gasping breath, and voice pitched 
almost to a scream, she said, “ It is 
not true--tell me—it is not true— 
tell me—tell me!” And, advancing 
with desperate gestures, she made 
for the balcony. All recoiled before 
her ; when one gentle woman, small 
and delicate as herself, opposed her, 
and, with streaming eyes and trem- 
bling limbs, stood before her. “Oh, 
go not there—go not there! cast 
your heavy burden on the Lord!” 
‘hese words broke the spell. Mrs. 
H uttered a cry which long ran 
in the ears of those that heard it, 
and sank, shivering and powerless, in 
the arms of the kind stranger. 
Meanwhile, the dreadful scene had 
been witnessed from all parts of the 
hotel, and every male inmate poured 
from it. The listless tourist of 
fashion forgot his languor, the way- 
worn pedestrian his fatigue. The 
hill down to the lake was trodden by 
eager, hurrying figures, all anxious 
to give that which in such cases it is 
a relief to give, viz., active assist- 
ance. Nor were these all, for down 
came the sturdy shepherd from the 
hills; and the troops of ragged, bare- 
legged urchins from all sides; and 
distant figures of men and women 
were seen pressing forward to help or 
to hear; and the hitherto deserted- 
looking valley was active with life. 
Meanwhile, the survivor hung mo- 
tionless over the upturned boat, 
borne about at the will of the waters, 
which were now lashed into great 
agitation. No one could tell whether 
it was Captain H—— or the High- 
land boatman, and no one could wish 
for the preservation of the one more 
than the other. For life is life to 
all; and the poor man’s wife and fa- 
mily may have less time to mourn, 
but more cause to want. And be- 
fore the boat, that was manning with 
eager volunteers, had left the shore, 
down came also a tall, raw-boned 
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woman, breathless, more apparently 
with exertion than anxiety,— her 
eyes dry as stones, and her cheeks 
red with settled colour; one child 
dragging at her heels, another at her 
breast. It was the boatman’s wife. 
Different, indeed, was her suspense to 
that of the sufferer who had been 
left above; but, perhaps, equally 
true to her capacity. With her it 
was fury rather than distress; she 
scolded the bystanders, chid the little 
squalling child, and abused her hus- 
band by turns. 

** How dare he gang to risk his 
life, wi’ six bairns at hame? Ae 
body knew nae sail was safe on the 
lake for twa hours thegether ; mair 
fule he to try!” And then she flung 
the roaring child on to the grass, 
bade the other mind it, strode half- 
leg high into the water to help to 
push off the boat; and then, re- 
turning to a place where she could 
command a view of its movements, 
she took up the child and hushed it 
tenderly to sleep. Like her, every 
one now sought some elevated posi- 
tion, and the progress of the boat 
seemed to suspend every other 
thought. It soon neared the fatal 
spot, and in another minute was 
alongside the upturned boat; the 
figure was now lifted carefully in, 
something put round him, and, from 
the languor of his movements, and 
the care taken, the first impression on 
shore was that Captain H was 
the one spared. But it was a mercy 
to Mrs. If that she was not in a 
state to know these surmises; for 
soon the survivor sat steadily up- 
right, worked his arms, and rubbed 
his head, as if to restore animation ; 
and, long before the boat reached 
the shore, the coarse figure and gar- 
ments of the Highland boatman were 
distantly recognised. Up started his 
wife. Unaccustomed to mental emo- 
tions of any sudden kind, they were 
strange and burdensome to her. 

“What, Meggy! no stay to wel- 
come your husband!” said a by- 
stander. 

“Walcome him yoursal,” she re- 
plied ; “ I hae no the time. I maun 
get his dry claes, and het his par- 
ritch ; and that’s the best walcome I 
can gie him.” And so, perhaps, the 
husband thought too. 

And now, what was there more to 
do? The bodies of Captain H—— 
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and his little son had sunk in seventy 
fathom deep of water. If, in their 
hidden currents and movements they 
cast their victims aloft to the surface, 
all well; if not, no human hand 
could reach them. There was no- 
thing to do! Two beings had ceased 
to exist, who, as far as regarded the 
consciousness and sympathies of the 
whole party, had never existed at all 
before. ‘There had been no influ- 
ence upon them in their lives, there 
was no blank to them in their deaths. 
‘They had witnessed a dreadful tra- 
gedy ; they knew that she who had 
risen that morning a happy wife and 
mother was now widowed and child- 
less, with a weight of woe upon her, 
and a life of mourning before her; 
but there were no forms to observe, 
no rites to prepare; nothing neces- 
sarily to interfere with one habit of 
the day, or to change one plan for 
the morrow. It was only a matter 
of feeling; a great only it is true; 
but, as with every thing in life, from 
the merest trifle to the most mo- 
mentous occurrence, the matter va- 
ried with the individual who felt. 
All pitied, some sympathised, but 
few ventured to help. Some wished 
themselves a hundred miles off, be- 
cause they could not help her; 
others wished the same, because she 
distressed them; and the solitary 
back room, hidden from all view of 
the lake, to which the sufferer had 
been borne, after being visited by a 
few well-meaning or curious women, 
was finally deserted by all save the 
kind lady we have mentioned, and 
a good-natured maid-servant, the 
drudge of the hotel, who came in oc- 
casionally to assist. 

We have told the tale exactly as it 
occurred; the reader knows both 
plot and conclusion : and now there 
only remains to say something of the 
ways of human sorrow, and some- 
thing, too, of the ways of human 
goodness. 

Grief falls differently on different 
hearts; some must vent it, others 
cannot. The coldest will be the 
most unnerved, the tenderest the 
most possessed ; there isnorule. As 
for this poor lady, hers was of that 
sudden and extreme kind for which 
insensibility is at first mercifully 
provided; and it came to her, and 
yet not entirely,—suspending the 
sufferings of the mind, but not dead- 
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ening all the sensation of the body ; 
for she shivered and shuddered with 
that bloodless cold which kept her 
= numb, and icy, like one in the 
ast hours before death. A large 
fire was lighted, warm blankets 
were wrapped round her, but the 
cold was too deep to be reached; 
and the kind efforts made to re- 
store animation were more a re- 
lief to her attendants than to her. 
And yet Miss Campbell stopped 
sometimes from the chafing of the 
hands, and let those blue fingers lie 
motionless in hers, and looked up at 
that wan face with an expression as 
if she wished that the eyes might 
never open again, but that death 
might at once restore what it had 
just taken. For some hours no 
change ensued, and then it was 
gradual; the hands were withdrawn 
from those that held them, and first 
laid, and then clenched together ; 
deep sighs of returning breath and 
returning knowledge broke from her ; 
the wrappers were thrown off, first 
feebly, and then restlessly. There 
were no dramatic startings, no abrupt 
questionings; but, as blood came 
back to the veins, anguish came back 
to the heart. All the signs of ex- 
cessive mental oppression now began, 
a sad train as they are, one extreme 
leading to the other. Before, there 
had been the powerlessness of ex- 
ertion, now, there was the powerless- 
ness of control; before she had been 
benumbed by insensibility, now, she 
was impelled as if bereit of sense. 
Like one distracted with intense 
bodily pain, her whole frame seemed 
strained to endure. The gentlest of 
voices whispered comfort, she heard 
not; the kindest of arms supported 
her, she rested not. There was the 
unvarying moan, the weary pacing, 
the repetition of the same action, the 
measurement of the same distance, 
the body vibrating as a mere machine 
to the restless recurrence of the same 
thought. 

We have said that every outer 
sign of woe was there—all but that 
which great sorrows set flowing, but 
the greatest dry up—she shed no 
tears! Tears are things for which 
a preparation of the heart is needful ; 
they are granted to anxiety for the 
future, or lament for the past. ‘They 
flow with reminiscences of our own, 
or with the example of others ; they 
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are sent to separations we have long 
dreaded, and to disappointments we 
cannot forget ; they come when our 
hearts are softened, or when our 
hearts are wearied; but, in the first 
amazement of unlooked-for woe, they 
find no place: the cup that is sud- 
denly whelmed over lets no drop of 
water escape. 

It was evident, however, through 
all the unruliness of such distress, 
that the sufferer was a creature of 
gentle and considerate nature ; in the 
whirlpool which convulsed every 
faculty of her mind, the smooth sur- 
face of former habits was occasionall 
thrownup. Though the hand which 
sought to support her was cast aside 
with a restless, excited movement, it 
was sought the next instant with a 
momentary pressure of contrition. 
Though the head was turned away 
one instant from the whisper of con- 
solation with a gesture of impatience, 
yet it was bowed the next as if in 
entreaty of forgiveness. Poor crea- 
ture! what effort she could make to 
allay the storm which was rioting 
within her was evidently made for 
the sake of those around. With so 
much and so suddenly to bear, she 
still shewed the habit of forbearance. 

Meanwhile night had far ad- 
vanced; many had been the in- 
quiries and expressions of sympathy 
made at Mrs. 11——’s door; but now, 
one by one, the parties retired each to 
their rooms. lew, however, rested that 
night as usual ; however differently 
the terrible picture might be carricd 
on the mind during the hours of 
light, it foreed itself with almost 
equal vividness upon all in those of 
darkness. The father struggling to 
reach the child, and then throwing 
up his arms in agony, and that fair 
little head borne about unresistingly 
by the waves before they covered it 
over, — these were the figures which 
haunted many a pillow. Or, if the 
recollection of that scene was lulled 
for awhile, it was recalled again by 
the weary sound of those footsteps 
which told of a mourner who rested 
not. Ofcourse, among the number 
and medley of characters lying under 
that roof, there was the usual pro- 
portion of the selfish and the careless. 
None, however, slept that night with- 
out confessing, in word or thought, 
that life and death are in the hands 
of the Lord; and not all, it is to be 
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hoped, forgot the lesson. One young 
man, in particular, possessed of fine 
intellectual powers, but which un- 
fortunately had been developed 
among a people who, God help them! 
affect to believe only what they un- 
derstand, was indebted to this day 
and night for a great change in his 
opinions. His heart was kind, though 
his understanding was _ perverted ; 
and the thought of that young, 
lovely, and feeble woman, on whom 
a load of misery had fallen which 
would have crushed the strongest of 
his own sex, roused within him the 
strongest sense of the insufficiency of 
all human aid or human strength for 
beings who are framed to love and 
yet ordained to lose. He was oppressed 
with compassion, miserable with 
sympathy, he longed with all the 
generosity of a manly heart to do 
something, to suggest something, 
that should help her, or satisfy 
himself. But what were fortitude, 
philosophy, strength of mind? 
Mockeries, nay, more, imbecilities, 
which he dared not mention to her, 
nor so much as think of in the same 
thought with her woe. Either he 
must accuse the Power who had in- 
flicted the wound, and so deep he 
had not sunk, or he must acknowledge 
[lis means of cure. Inmpelled, there- 
fore, by a feeling equally beyond his 
doubting or his proving, he did that 
which for years German sophistry 
had taught him to forbear; he gave 
hut little, but he felt that he gave 
his best,—he prayed for the suffering 
creature, and in the name of One who 
suffered for all, and from that hour 
God's grace forsook him not. 

But the most characteristic sym- 
yathiser on the occasion was Sir 
Thomas , the fine old gentleman 
who had shouted so loudly from the 
balcony. He was at home in this 
valley, owned the whole range of 
hills on one side of the lake, from 
their fertile bases to their bleak tops, 
took up his abode generally every 
summer in this hotel, and felt for the 
stricken woman as if she had been a 
guest of his own. Ever since the 
fatal accident he had gone about in 
a perfect fret of commiseration, in- 
quiring every half hour at her door 
how she was, or what she had taken. 
Severe bodily illness or intense 
mental distress had never fallen upon 
that bluff person and warm heart, 
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and abstinence from food was in 
either case the proof of an extremity 
for which he had every compassion, 
but of which he had no knowledge. 
He prescribed, therefore, for the poor 
lady every thing that he would have 
relished himself, and nothing at that 
moment could have made him so 
happy as to have been allowed to 
send her up the choicest meal that 
the country could produce. Not 
that his benevolence was at all limited 
to such manifestations ; if it did not 
deal in sentiment, it took the widest 
range of practice. His labourers 
were despatched round the lake to 
watch for any traces of the late ca- 
tastrophe; he himself kept up an 
hour later planning how he could 
best promote the comfort of her 
onward journey and of her present 
stay; and though the good old gen- 
tleman was now snoring loudly over 
the very apartment which contained 
the object of his sympathy, he would 
have laid down his life to save those 
that were gone, and half his fortune 
to solace her who was left. 

Some hours had elapsed, the foot- 
steps had ceased, there was quiet, if 
not rest, in the chamber of mourning; 
and, shortly after sunrise, a side door 
in the hotel opened, and she who had 
been as a sister to the stranger, never 
seen before, came slowly forth. She 
was worn with watching, her heart 
was sick with the sight and sounds 
of such woe, and she sought the re- 
freshment of the outer air and the 
privacy of the carly day. It was 
a dawn promising a day as beautiful 
as the preceding ; the sun was beam- 
ing mildly through an opening to- 
wards the east, wakening the tops of 
the nearest hills, while all the rest 
of the beautiful range lay huge and 
colourless, nodding, as it were, to 
their drowsy reflections beneath, and 
the lake itself looked as calm and 
peaceful as if the winds had never 
swept over its waters, nor those 
waters over all that a wife and 
mother had loved. Man is such a 
speck on this creation of which he is 
lord, that had every human being 
now sleeping on the green sides of 
the hills, been lying deep among 
their dark feet in the lake, it would 
not have shewn a ripple the more. 

Miss Campbell, meanwhile, wan- 
dered slowly on, and though ap- 
parently unmindful of the beauty of 
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the scene, she was evidently soothed 
by its influence. All that dreary 
night long had she cried unto God 
in ceaseless prayer, and felt that 
without His help in her heart, and 
His word on her lips, she had been 
but as a strengthless babe before the 
sight of that anguish. But here be- 
neath His own heavens her com- 
munings were freer ; her soul seemed 
not so much to need Him below, as 
to rise to Him above ; and the solemn 
dejection upon a very careworn, but 
sweet face, became less painful, but 
perhaps more touching. In her 
wanderings she had now left the 
hotel to her left hand, the boatman’s 
clay cottage was just above, and be- 
low a little rough pier of stones, to 
an iron ring in one of which the 
boat was usually attached. She had 
stood on that self-same spot the day 
before and watched Captain H—— 
and his little son as they walked 
down to the pier, summoned the 
boatman, and launched into the cool, 
smooth water. She now went down 
herself, and stood with a feeling of 
awe upon the same stones they had 
so lately left. ‘The shores were loose 
and shingly, many footsteps were 
there, but one particularly riveted 
her gaze. It was tiny in shape and 
light in print, and a whole succession 
of them went off towards the side as 
if following a butterfly, or attracted 
by a bright stone. Alas! they were 
the last prints of that little foot on 
the shores of this world! Miss Camp- 
bell had seen the first thunderbolt 
of misery burst upon his mother; she 
had borne the sight of her as she lay 
stunned, and as she rose frenzied, 
but that tiny footprint was worse 
than all, and she burst into a pas- 
sionate fit of tears. She felt as if it 
were desecration to sweep them away, 
as if she could have shrined them 
round from the winds and waves, 
and thoughtless tread of others ; but 
a thought came to check her. What 
did it matter how the trace of his 
little foot, or how the memory of his 
short life, were obliterated from this 
earth? ‘There was One above who 
had numbered every hair of his in- 
nocent head, and in His presence she 
humbly hoped both father and child 
vere now rejoicing. 

She was just turning away when 
the sound of steps approached, and 
the boatman’s wife came up. Her 
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features were coarse and her frame 
was gaunt, as we have said, but she 
was no longer the termagant of the 
day before, nor was she ever so. 
But the lower classes, in the most 
civilised lands, are often, both in joy 
and grief, an enigma to those above 
them; if nature, rare alike in all 
ranks, speak not for them, they have 
no conventional imitation to put in 
her place. The feeling of intense 
suspense was new to her, and the 
violence she had assumed had been 
the awkwardness which, under many 
eyes, knew not otherwise how to 
express or conceal; but she had 
sound Scotch sense, and a tender 
woman's heart, and spoke them both 
now truly, if not gracefully. 

* Ye'll be frae the hotel, yonder *” 
she said; “can ye tell me how the 
puir leddy has rested? I was up 
mysel’ to the house, and they tell’t 
me they could hear her greeting !” 

Miss Campbell told her in a few 
words what the reader knows, and 
asked for her husband. 

* Oh! he’s weei eneugh in body, 
but sair disquieted in mind. No that 
he’s unmindfu’ of the mercy of the 
Lord to himsel’, but he can no just 
keep the thocht away that it was he 
wha helped those poor creatures to 
their end.” She then proceeded 
earnestly to exculpate her husband, 
assuring Miss Campbell that in spite 
of the heavy wind and the entangled 
rope, all might even yet have been 
well if the gentleman had kept his 
seat. “ But I just tell him that 
there’s Ane above, stronger than the 
wind, who sunk them in the lake, 
and could have raised them from it, 
but it was no His pleasure. ‘The 
puir leddy would ha’ been nane the 
happier if Andrew had been ta’en as 
well, and I and the bairns muckle the 
waur.” Then observing where Miss 
Campbell stood, she continued, in a 
voice of much emotion, “Ah! I 
mind them weel as they came awa’ 
down here; the bairnie was playing 
by as Andrew loosened the boat— 
the sweet bairnie! so happy and 
thochtless as he gaed in his beautiful 
claes—I see him noo!” and the poor 
woman W iped hereyes. “ But there's 
something ye'll like to see. Jeanie! 
gang awa’ up, and bring the little 
bonnet that hangs on the peg. An- 
drew went out again with the boat 
the night, and picked it up. But 
it will no be dry. 


just five o'clock, 
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The child returned with a sad 
token. It was the little fellow’s cap; 
a smart, town-made article, with 
velvet band, and long silk tassel ; 
that tassel which had been his first 
vanity, and his mother had coaxed it 
smooth as she pulled the peak low 
down over his fair forehead, and then, 
fumbling his little fingers into his 
gloves, had given him a kiss which 
she little thought was to be the last! 

“ T was coming awa’ up wi it my- 
sel’, but the leddy will no just bear 
to see it yet.” 

* No, not yet,” said Miss Campbell, 
“if ever. Let me take it. I shall 
remain with her till better friends 
come here, or she goes to them ;” and 
giving the woman money, which she 
had difficulty in making her accept, 
she possessed hersclf of the cap and 
turned away. 

She soon reached the hotel, it was 
all blinds were 
down, and there was no sign of life ; 
but one figure was pacing up and 
down, and scemed to be watching for 
her. It was Sir Thomas. Lis sym- 
pathy had broken his sleep in the 
morning, though it had not disturbed 
it at night. He began in his abrupt 
way :— 

“ Madam, I have been watching 
for you. I heard you leave the 
house. Madam, I feel almost ashamed 
to lift up my eyes to you; whilst we 
have all been wishing and talking, you 
alone have been acting. We are all 
obliged to you, madam ; there is not 
a creature here with a heart in them 
to whom you have not given com- 
fort!” 

Miss Campbell tried to escape from 
the honest overflowings of the old 
man’s feelings. 

“You have only done what you 
liked: very true, madam. It is 
choking work having to pity without 
knowing how to help ; but I would 
sooner give ten thousand pounds 
than sce what you have seen. I 
would do any thing for the poor 
creature, any thing, but I could not 
look at her.” Ile then told her that 
his men had been sent with the earliest 
dawn to different points of the lake, 
but as yet without finding any traces 
of the late fatal accident; and then 
his eyes fell upon the cap in Miss 
Campbell’s hand, and he at once 
guessed the history. “ Picked up 
last evening, you say — sad, sad — 
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dreadful thing!” and his eyes filling 
more than it was convenient to 
hold, he turned away, blew his nose, 
took a short turn, and coming back 
again, continued, “ But tell me, how 
has she rested ? what has she taken ? 
You must not let her weep too 
much !” 

“ Let her weep!” said Miss Camp- 
bell, ‘“ I wish I could bid her. She 
has not shed a tear yet, and mind 
and body alike want it. I left her 
lying back quict in an arm-chair, 
but I fear this quict is worse than 
what has gone before !” 

“ God bless my heart!” said Sir 
Thomas, his eyes now running 
over without control. ‘ God bless 
my heart! this is sad work. Not 
that I ever wished a woman to cry 
before in my life, if she could help 
it. Poor thing! poor thing! Til 
send for a medical man: the nearest 
is fifteen miles oif!” 

“think it will be necessary. I 
am now going back to her room.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I won't detain you 
longer, but don’t keep all the good 
to yourself. Let me know if there 
is any thing that I, or my men, or,” 
the old gentleman hesitated, “ my 
money, madam, can do, only don’t 
ask me to see her ;” and so they each 
went their way,—Sir Thomas to the 
stables to send off man and horse, and 
Miss Campbell to the chamber of 
mourning. 

She started as she entered; the 
blind was drawn up, and, leaning 
against the shutter, in apparent com- 
posure, stood Mrs. I That 
composure was dreadful ; it was the 
calm of intense agitation, the silence 
of boiling heat, the immovability of 
an object in the most rapid motion. 
The light was full upon her, shew- 
ing cheek and forehead flushed, and 
veins bursting on the small hands. 
Miss Campbell approached with 
trembling limbs. 

* Where is the servant ?” 

“ T did not want her.” 

“ Will you not rest ?” 

“ T cannot !” 

Miss Campbell was weary and 
worn out; the picture before her was 
so terrible, she sunk on the nearest 
chair in an agony of tears. 

Without changing her position, 
Mrs. Ii—— turned her head, and 
said gently, “ Oh, do not cry so! it 
is 1 who ought to cry, but my heart 
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is as dry as my eyes, and my head is 
so tight, and I cannot think for its 
aching; 1 cannot think, I cannot 
understand, I cannot remember, I 
don’t even know your name, then 
why should this be true? It is I 
who am ill, they are well, but they 
never were so long from me before.” 
Then coming forward, her face work- 
ing, and her breath held tightly, as 
if a scream were pressing behind, 
“ Tell me,” she said, “ tell me — my 
husband and child ’ she tried 
hard to articulate, but the words 
were lost in a frightful contortion. 
Miss Campbell mastered herself, she 
saw that the rack of mental torture 
was strained to the utmost. Neither 
could bear this much longer. She 
almost feared resistance, but she felt 
there was one way to which the suf- 
ferer would respond,— 

“ T am weary and tired,” she said, 
“ weary with staying up with you 
all night. If you will lie down, I 
will soon come and lie by your side.” 

Poor Mrs. H—— said nothing, 
but let herself be laid upon the 
bed. 

Three mortal hours passed, she 
was burnt with a fever which only 
her own tears could quench; and 
those wide-open, dry eyes were fear- 
ful to see. A knock came to the 
door, “ How is she now?” said Sir 
‘Thomas's voice. ‘The doctor is 
here : you look as if you wanted him 
yourself. Tl bring him up.” 

The medical man entered. Such 
a case had not occurred in his small 
country practice before, but he was 
a sensible and a kind man, and no 
practice could have helped: him here 
if he had not been. He heard the 
whole sad history, felt the throbbing 
pulse, saw the flush on the face, and 
wide-open eyes, which now seemed 
scarcely to notice any thing. He 
took Miss Campbell into another 
room, and said that the patient must 
be instantly roused, and then bled 
if necessary. 

“ But the first you can undertake 
better than I, madam.” He looked 
round. “Is there no little object 
which would recall ?—nothing you 





could bring before her sight? You 
understand me ?” ; 
Indeed Miss Campbell did. She 


had not sat by that bedside for the 
last three hours without feeling and 
fearing that this was necessary ; but, 
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at the same time, she would rather 
have cut off her own hand than un- 
dertaken it. She hesitated — but for 
a moment, and then whispered some- 
thing to Sir Thomas. 

“God bless my heart!” said he, 
“who would have thought of it? 
Yes. I know it made mv cry like a 
child.” 

And then he repeated her propo- 
sition to the medical man, who gave 
immediate assent, and she left the 
room. In a few minutes she entered 
that of Mrs. H with the little 
boy’s cap in her hand, placed it in a 
conspicuous position before the bed, 
and then seated herself with a quick, 
nervous motion by the bedside. It 
was a horrid pause, like that which 
precedes a cruel operation, where 
you have taken upon yourself the 
second degree of suffermg—that of 
witnessing it. The cap lay there on 
the small stone mantelpiece, with its 
long, drabbled, weeping tassel, Jike a 
funeral emblem. It was not many 
minutes before it caught those eyes 
for which it was intended. A sup- 
pressed exclamation broke from her ; 
she flew from the bed, looked at 
Miss Campbell one instant in intense 
inquiry, and the next had the cap in 
her hands. The touch of that wet ob- 
ject seemed to dissolve the spell ; her 
whole frame trembled with sudden 
relaxation. She sank, half kneeling, 
on the floor, and tears spouted from 
her eyes. No blessed rain from 
heaven to famished earth was ever 
more welcome. ‘Tears, did we say ? 
‘Torrents! Those eyes, late so hot 
and dry, were as two arteries of the 
soul suddenly opened. What a mi- 
sery that had been which had sealed 
them up! ‘They streamed over her 
face, blinding her riveted gaze, 
falling on her hands, on the cap, on 
the floor. Meanwhile the ation rom 
be-pitied sharer of her sorrow knelt 
by her side, her whole frame scarcely 
less unnerved than that she sought to 
support, uttering broken ejaculations 
and prayers, and joining her tears to 
those which flowed so passionately. 

But she had a gentle and meek 
spirit to deal with. Mrs. H—— 
crossed her hands over the cap and 
bowed her head. ‘Thus she continued 
a minute, and then turning, still on 
her knees, she laid her head on her 
ae shoulder. 

“Help me up,” she said, “for I 
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am without strength.” And all weak, 
trembling, and sobbing, she allowed 
herself to be undressed and put to 
bed. 

Miss Campbell lay down in the 
same room. She listened till the 
quivering, catching sobs had given 
place to deep-drawn sighs, and these 
again to disturbed breathings, and 
then both slept the sleep of utter ex- 
haustion, and Miss Campbell, fortu- 
nately, knew not when the mourner 
awoke from it. 

Oh, the dreary first-fruits of ex- 
cessive sorrow! ‘The first days of 
a stricken heart, passed through, 
writhed through, ground through, 
we scarcely know or remember how, 
before the knowledge of the bereave- 
ment has become habitual — while it 
is still struggle and not endurance — 
the same ceaseless recoil from the 
same ever-recurring shock. It was a 
blessing that she was ill, very ill ; 
the body shared something of the 
weight at first. 

Let no one, untried by such ex- 
tremity, here lift the word or look of 
deprecation. Let there not be a 
thought of what she ought to have 
done, or what they would have done. 
God's love is great, and a Christian’s 
faith is strong, but when have the 
first encounters between old joys and 
new sorrows been otherwise than 
fierce? From time to time a few 
intervals of heavenly composure, 
wonderful and gracious to the suf- 
ferer, may be permitted, and even 
the dim light of future peace dis- 
cerned in the distance; but, in a 
moment, the gauntlet of defiance is 
thrown again-——no matter what —an 
old look, an old word, which comes 
rushing unbidden over the soul, and 
dreadful feelings rise again only to 
spend themselves by their own vio- 

lence. It alwaysseems to usasif sorrow 
had a nature of its own, independent 
of that whereon it has fallen, and 
sometimes strangely at variance with 
it,—scorching the gentle, melting the 
passionate, dignifying the weak, and 
prostrating the strong,—and shewing 
the real nature, habits, or principle: 
of the mind, only in those defences it 
raises up during the intervals of re- 
lief. With Mrs. H these de- 
fences were reared on the only sure 
base, and though the storm would 
sweep down her bulwarks, and cover 
all over with the furious tide of grief, 
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yet the foundation was left to cling 
to, and every renewal added some- 
what to its strength. 

Three days were spent thus, but 
the fourth she was better, and on 
Miss Campbell’s approaching her 
bedside, she drew her to her, and, 
putting her arms round her neck, 
unprinted a calm and solemn kiss 
upon her cheek. 

“Oh! what can I ever do for you, 
dear friend and comforter? God, 
who has sent you to me in my 
utmost need, He alone can reward 
you. I don’t even know your name ; 
but that matters not, I know your 
heart. Now you may tell me all— 
all; before, I felt as if I could neither 
know nor forget what had happened, 
before, it was as if God had with- 
drawn His countenance; but now 
Ife is gracious, He has heard your 
prayers.” 

And then, with the avidity of 
fresh, hungry sorrow, she besought 
Miss Campbell to tell her all she 
knew; she besought and would not 
be denied, for sorrow has royal au- 
thority, its requests are commands. 
So, with the hand of each locked 
together, and the eyes of each avert- 
ed, they sat questioning and answer- 
ing in disjointed sentences till the 
whole sad tale was told. ‘Then, 
anxious to turn a subject which 


could not be banished, Miss Camp-. 


bell spoke of the many hearts that 
had bled, and the many prayers that 
had ascended for her, and told her of 
that kind old man who had thought, 
acted, and grieved for her like a 
father. 

* God bless him—God bless them 
all; but chiefly you, my sister. I 
want no other name.” 

“Call me Catherine,” said the 
faithful companion. 

Passionate bursts of grief would 
succeed such conversations; never- 
theless they were renewed again and 
again, for, like all sufferers from 
severe bereavements, her heart 
needed to create a world for itself, 
where its loved ones still were, as a 
defence against that outer one where 
they were not, and to which she was 
only slowly and painfully to be in- 
ured, if ever. In these times she 
would love to tell Catherine—what 
Catherine most loved to hear—how 
that her lost husband was both a be- 
liever and a doer of Christ’s holy 
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word, and that her lost child had 
learned at her knee what she herself 
had chiefly learned from his father. 
For she had been brought up in ig- 
norance and indifference to religious 
truths, and the greatest happiness of 
her life had commenced that know- 
ledge, which its greatest sorrow was 
now to complete. 

“T have been such a happy wo- 
man,” she would say, “that I have 
pitied others less blessed, though I 
trust they have not envied me.” And 
then would follow sigh on sigh and 
tear on tear, and again her soul 
writhed beneath the agony of that 
implacable mental spasm. 

Sometimes the mourner would ap- 
pear to lose, instead of gaining 
ground, and would own with de- 
pression, and even with shame, her 
fear that she was becoming more and 
more the sport of ungovernable feel- 
ing. “ My sorrow is sharp enough,” 
she would say, “but it is a still 
sharper pang when I feel I am not 
dog my duty under it. It is not 
thus that he would have had me act.” 
And her kind companion, always at 
hand to give sympathy or comfort, 
would bid her not exact or expect 
any thing from herself, but to cast 
all upon God, reminding her in words 
of tenderness that her soul was as a 
sick child, and that strength would 
not be required until strength was 
vouchsafed. “Strength,” said the 
mourner, “no more strength or 
health for me.” And Miss Campbell 
would whisper that, though “ weari- 
ness endureth for a night, joy comes 
in the morning.” Or she would be 
silent, for she knew, as most women 
do, alike how to soothe and when to 
humour. 

It was a beautiful and a moving 
sight to see two beings thus riveted 
together in the exercise and receipt 
of the tenderest and most intimate 
feelings, who had never known of 
each other's existence till the moment 
that made the one dependent and 
the other indispensable. All the 
shades and grades of conventional 
and natural acquaintanceship, all the 
gradual insight into mutual charac- 
ter, and the gradual growth into 
mutual trust, which it is so sweet to 
look back upon from the high ground 
of friendship, were lost to them ; but 
it mattered not, here they were toge- 
ther, the one admitted into the sanc- 
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tuary of sorrow, the other sharing in 
the fulness of love, with no remi- 
niscence in common but one, and 
that sufficient to bind them together 
for life. 

Meanwhile the friend without was 
also unremitting in his way. Te 
crossed not her threshold in person, 
nor would have done so for the 
world, but his thoughts were always 
reaching Mrs. H—— in some kind 
form. Every delicate dainty that 
money could procure — beautiful 
fruits and flowers which had scarce 
entered this valley before — every 
thing that could tempt the languid 
appetite or divert the weary eye was 
in turn thought of, and each handed 
in with a kind, hearty inquiry, till 
the mourner listened with pleasure 
for the step and voice.. Nor was 
Miss Campbell forgotten; all the 
brief snatches of air and exercise she 
enjoyed were in his company, and 
often did he insist on her coming out 
for a short walk or drive when the 
persuasions of Mrs. IL had failed 
to induce her to leave a room where 
she was the only joy. But now a 
fresh object attracted Sir Thomas's 
activity, for after many days the 
earthly remains of one of the suffer- 
ers was thrown up. It was the body 
of the little boy. Sir Thomas di- 
rected all that was necessary to be 
done, and having informed Miss 
Campbell, the two friends, each 
strange to the other, and bound to- 
gether by the interest in one equally 
strange to both, went out together 
up the hill above the hotel, and were 
gone longer than usual. The next 
day the intelligence was communi- 
cated to Mrs. H , who received it 
calmly, but added, “I could have 
wished them both to have rested to- 
gether; but God’s will be done. I 
ought not to think of them as on 
earth.” 

The grave of little Harry 1—— 
was dug far from the burial-ground 
of his fathers, and strangers followed 
him to it; but though there were no 
familiar faces among those who stood 
round, there were no cold ones; and 
when Sir Thomas, as chief mourner, 
threw the earth upon the lowered 
coffin, warm tears fell upon it also. 
Miss Campbell had watched the pro- 
cession from the window, and told 
how the good old man walked next 
behind the minister, the boatman and 
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his wife following him, and how a 
long train succeeded, all pious and 
reverential in their bearing, with that 
air of manly decorum which the 
Scotch peasantry conspicuously shew 
on such occasions. And she who 
laid on a bed of sorrow and weak- 
ness blessed them through her tears, 
and felt that her child’s funeral was 
not lonely. 

From this time the mourner visi- 
bly mended. The funeral and the 
intelligence that preceded it had in- 
sensibly given her that change of 
the same theme, the want of which 
had been so much felt at first. She 
had now taken up her burden, and, 
for the dear sakes of those for whom 
she bore it, it became almost sweet to 
her. She was not worshipping her 
sorrow as an idol, but cherishing it 
as a friend. Meanwhile she had re- 
ceived many kind visits from the 
minister who had buried her child, 
and had listened to his exhortations 
with humility and gratitude ; but his 
words were felt as admonitions, Ca- 
therine’s as comfort. ‘To her, now 
dearer and dearer, every day she 
would confess aloud the secret 
changes of her heart; how at one 
time the world looked all black and 
dreary before her, how at another she 
seemed already to live in a brighter 
one beyond ; how one day life was a 
burden she knew not how to bear, 
and another how the bitterness of 
death seemed already past. Then 
with true Christian politeness she 
would lament over the selfishness of 
her grief, and ask where Miss Camp- 
bell had learned to know that feeling 
which she felt henceforth wasto be the 
only solace of her life,—viz. the deep, 
deep sympathy for others. And Ca- 
therine would tell her, with that care- 
worn look which confirmed all she 
said, how she had been sorely tried, 
not by the death of those she loved, 
but by what was worse—their suffer- 
ings and their sins. How she had 
been laden with those misfortunes 
which wound most and teach least, 
and which, although coming equally 
from the hand of God, torment you 
with the idea that, but for the wick- 
edness or weakness of some human 
agent, they need never have been; 
till she had felt, wrongly no doubt, 
that she could have better borne 
those on which the stamp of the Di- 
vine Will was more legibly impress- 
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ed. She told her how the sting of 
sorrow, like that of death, is sin; 
how comparatively light it was to 
see those you love dead, dying, 
crippled, maniacs, victims, in short, 
of any evil, rather than victims of 
evil itself. She spoke of a heart- 
broken sister and of a hard-hearted 
brother ; of a son—an only one, like 
him just buried—who had gone on 
from sin to sin, hardening his own 
heart, and wringing those of others, 
till none but a mother’s love re- 
mained to him, and that he out- 
raged. She told, in short, so much 
of the sad realities of life, in which, 
if there was not more woe, there was 
less comfort, that Mrs. H ac- 
knowledged in her heart that such 
griefs had indeed been unendurable, 
and returned with something like 
comfort to the undisturbed sanctity 
of her own. 

About this time a summons came 
which required Sir Thomas to quit 
the valley in which these scenes had 
been occurring. Mrs. H could 
have seen him, and almost longed to 
see him; but he shrunk from her, 
fearing no longer her sorrow so 
much as her gratitude. 

“Tell her I love her,” he said, in 
his abrupt way, “and always shall ; 
but I can’t see her—at least, not yet.” 
Then, explaining to Miss Campbell 
all the little arrangements for the 
continuation of the mourner’s com- 
fort, which his absence might inter- 
rupt, he authorised her to dispose of 
his servants, his horses, and every 
thing that belonged to him, and 
finally put into her hands a small 
packet, directed to Mrs. H » with 
instructions when to give it. He had 
ascertained that Mrs. I was 
wealthy, and that her great afflic- 
tions entailed no minor privations. 
“But you, my dear, are poor; at 
least, 1 hope so, for I could not be 
happy unless I were of service to 
you. Iam just as much obliged to 
you as Mrs. H is. Mind, you 
have promised to write to me and to 
apply to me without reserve. No 
kindness, no honour—nonsense. It 
is J who honour you above every 
creature I know, but I would not be 
a woman for the world; at least, the 
truth is, I could not.” And so he 
turned hastily away. 

And now the time approached 


when she, who had entered this yal- 
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ley a happy wife and mother, was to 
leave it widowed and childless, a sor- 
rowing and heayy-hearted woman, 
but not an unhappy one. She had 
but few near relations, and those 
scattered in distant lands; but there 
were friends who would break the 
first desolation of her former home, 
and Catherine had promised to bear 
her company till she had committed 
her into their hands. 

It was a lovely evening, the one 
before their departure, Mrs. H—— 
was clad for the first time in all that 
betokened her to be a mourner ; but, 
as Catherine looked from the black 
habiliments to that pale face, she felt 
that there was the deepest mourning 
of all. Slowly the widow passed 
through that side-door we haye men- 
tioned, and stood once more under 
God’s heaven. Neither had men- 
tioned to the other the errand on 
which they were bound, but both 
felt that there was but one. Slowly 
and feebly she mounted the gentle 
slope, and often she stopped, for it 
was more than weakness or fatigue 
that made her breath fail. The way 
was beautiful, close to the rocky bed 
and leafy sides of that sweetest of all 
sweet things in the natural world, a 
Scotch burn. And now they turned, 
for the rich strip of grass, winding 
among bush and rock, which they 
had been following as a path, here 
spread itself out in a level shelf of 
turf, where the burn ran smoother, 
the bushes grew higher, and where 
the hill started upward again in 
bolder lines. Ifere there was a fresh- 
covered grave. The widow knelt by 
it, while Catherine stood back. Long 
was that head bowed, first in anguish, 
and then in submission, and then she 
turned her face toward the lake, on 
which she had not looked since that 
fatal day, and gazed steadily upon it. 
The child lay in his narrow bed at 
her feet, but the father had a wider 
one far beneath. Catherine now ap- 
proached and was folded in a silent 
embrace; then she gave her that 
small packet which Sir Thomas had 
left, and begged her to open it on the 
spot. It was a legal deed, making 
over to Mary H , in free gift, 
the ground on which she stood—a 
broad strip from the tip of the hill to 
the waters of the lake. The widow’s 
tears rained fast upon it. 

“ Both God and man are yery good 
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to me,” she said; “I am lonely, but 
not forsaken. But, Catherine, it is 
you to whom I must speak. I have 
tried to speak before, but never felt 
I could till now. Oh, Catherine! 
stay with me—live with me; let us 
never be parted. God gave you to 
me when He took all else beside ; He 
has not done it for nought. I can 
bear to return to my lonely home if 
you will sharé it—1 can bear to see 
this valley, this grave again, if you 
are with me. I am not afraid of 
tying your cheerfulness to my sor- 
row; | feel that I am under a ca- 
lamity, but I feel also that I am 


A Holiday Trip to Gravesend and Rochester. 
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under no curse—you will help to 
make it a blessing. Oh! complete 
your sacred work, give me years to 
requite to you your last few days to 
me. You have none who need you 
more — none who love you more. 
Oh! follow me; here, on my child’s 
grave, I humbly entreat you, follow 
me.” 

Catherine trembled; she stood 
silent a minute, and then, with a 
low, firm voice, replied, “ Here, on 
your child’s grave, I promise you. 
Your people shall be my people, and 
your God my God.” She kept her 
promise and never repented it. 


A HOLIDAY TRIP TO GRAVESEND AND ROCHESTER, 


Your smart city apprentice in 
Queen Elizabeth's time kept holyday 
in Moorfields, to see the musters there, 
or went to the summer-houses about 
Islington to eat strawberries and 
cream ; on Shrove-Tuesday he would 
carry his brace of cocks to Mile-End 
or Hoxton, bet a couple of groats on 
the termination of the fight; sit a 
play out at the Globe on the Bank- 
side — applaud Dick Burbage or Will 
Kemp in a favourite part, and end 
the day with his fellow-flat-caps in 
the demolition of improper houses. 
In Queen Anne’s time he would still 
keep Queen Elizabeth’s birthday, but 
his walk was in another direction ; he 
would go to Lamb’s Conduit or Mary- 
bone Gardens; would burn his Guy 
on the 5th of November in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields; and play his brace of 
cocks at the Hercules Pillars at Hyde 
Park Corner. ‘The grave citizen of 
sixty, who is still alive, would, when 
a boy, pull a pair of sculls with a fel- 
low-apprentice as far as Greenwich 
and back, while his master, a mer- 
chant tailor, or a mercer at the most, 
would take his seat in the tilt-boat to 
Gravesend, or bid adieu to business 
for a week in passing the Nore in the 
old Margate hoy. 

We remember the time when a 
trip to Gravesend by water was ra- 
ther aserious undertaking. It is not 
so now. Nothing equally exhilarat- 
ing is accomplished with more ease or 
at less expense. You had to wait, in 
our time —we speak of '98 and the 
autumn of ’97— for the departure of 
the barge that started once or twice a- 
day at the utmost, weather permit- 


ting, for the voyage of the Long 
Ferry, as it was then called, between 
London and Gravesend. It almost 
makes one garrulous to think of these 
old times now. Really, I do think 
the water was far more brackish at 
Gravesend then — dear, delightful 
Gravesend — than it is now. ‘True, 
that there were no Roshervyille Gar- 
dens then, and that we were without 
a railway to Rochester, but the voy- 
age (we once thought it a voyage) 
was a pleasant excursion of itself; and 
if we touched there, and had tea and 
shrimps, we had something to talk 
about when we reached home (we 
lodged in Freeman's Court, Cornhill, 
then the court in which Daniel De 
Foe lived), to say nothing of the little 
(but were they little?) incidents 
which the irksome contrarieties of 
wind and tide compelled us to un- 
dergo. We put in then on our trip 
to Gravesend, touched (yes, touched, 
though the word is now confined to 
Polar expeditions) at Greenwich, 
or, at the utmost, off Blackwall ; 
took in provisions a little below 
Woolwich ; got in a squall off Bugs- 
by’s Hole or Long Ness ; lay in pleas- 
ing expectation off Plumstead for a 
favourable breeze, and at last arrived 
at Gravesend, the far-off haven or 
port of our Cornhill or Cockney day- 
dreams. We now felt that we had 
been at sea—that we had undergone 
the perils of a voyage, and now that 
those perils were past, we were at the 
port of London, near the Nore, and 
fit to undertake, when a man, a 
week's weathering at sea in the old 
Margate hoy. 
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** Can I forget thee, thou old Margate 
hoy, with thy weather-beaten, sunburnt 
captain, and his rough accommodations, 
ill-exchanged for the foppery and fresh- 
water niceness of the modern steam- 
packet? To the wind and waves thou 
committedst thy goodly freightage, and 
didst ask no aid of magic fumes, and 
spells and boiling caldrons. With the 
gales of Heaven thou wentest swim- 
mingly ; or, when it was their pleasure, 
stoodest still with sailor-like patience. 
Thy course was natural, not forced, as in 
a hot-bed ; nor didst thou go poisoning 
the breath of ocean with sulphureous 
smoke —a great sea-chimwra, chimney- 
ing and furnacing the deep ; or liker to 
that fire-god parehing up Scamander,”’* 


Lord! as Mr. Pepys would say, 
what a change the taking down of 
old London bridge made in the navi- 
gation of the river! There is no 
shooting the bridge now. When we 
rowed in the Emerald eight we used 
to pull a-head, ship oars, and shoot 
the bridge for a lark — yes, and ship 
plenty of water, and get our head- 
mat washed down the boat. There 
is no such danger now (Putney is 
mere child’s play compared to old 
London Bridge); nay, worse still, 
there is no rowing down the river; 
see how thick that forest of masts is 
within the Upper Pool; tier follows 
tier of vessels lading and unlading. 
‘That small skiff, and still smaller 
wherry, how can they exist in such a 
commotion as is now before us? Bet- 
ter by far be in the still-vexed Ber- 
moothes, the stormy Cape, or the 
Bay of Biscay ; some escape may be 
expected there, but here, in a cock- 
boat in the Pool of London, sur- 
rounded by ships, compared to which, 
the catalogue in Homer is an Iliad in 
a nut-shell with the incessant passing 
and repassing of those steam levia- 
thans that crowd the surface of the 
stream, and lash its restless waters 
till old Father ‘Thames is seen to fret 
and fry— how can that small wherry 
existin such a fresh-water sea as this ? 
Ease her !—Stop her !—Drop astern! 
Stern! stern! drop astern! Where 
is that wherry now? She is under 
the bows of the boat— she nears the 
paddles—that poor fellow—a water- 
poet, perhaps, like old John Taylor 
before him ; his wherry, too, where is 
she ?— where is he? Oh, he is safe 
enough, he knows too well his 
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strength of arm, the length of his 
stretcher, and the trim and lightness 
of his boat; no fear for the * Jolly 
Young Waterman.” ‘True, as it 
seemed to us, he was in the jaws of 
danger — but the “Jolly Young 
Waterman” is still alive— he still 
lives to ply an oar upon the Thames, 
and, in the words of Dibdin and 
Bannister, “ row along home on a 
Saturday night.” 

Amidst all this seeming confusion 
and disorder there is a degree of sys- 
tematic regularity observed which 
calls for commendation. In what 
people are pleased to call (and we 
ourselves occasionally are in the hu- 
mour for such names) the good old 
times, vessels of all descriptions came 
in with the first flood-tide, took up 
their stations any where within the 
Pool, and created a scene of extreme 
confusion. ‘Lhis was more especially 
the case when a contrary wind had 
been blowing for some days past. 
They came up inconveniently thick 
at this time, choked the Pool, stayed 
the navigation, and glutted the mar- 
ket with their goods. But this could 
not long continue, something must be 
done — shipowners themselves cried 
out at last—the different steam-com- 
panies joined in the complaint, and 
the lord mayor and his water-bailiff 
were obliged to devise some remedy 
for the still increasing evil. 

Seven stations on different Reaches 
of the river were then appointed for 
the anchorage of colliers, and room 
allowed for 243 at a time within the 
Pool of London. Lvery master of a 
collier is now required, upon reach- 
ing Gravesend, to notify the arrival 
of his vessel to the officer upon the 
spot, from whom he receives direction 
to proceed to one of the seven sta- 
tions. Here he anchors till his turn 
comes to enter the Pool and unload 
his cargo. The system is excellent. 

A fine-hearted, sturdy, thinking 
old alderman of London made, in 
bloody Mary’s reign, a noble reply to 
a courtier who told him that it was 
the intention of the queen, in her 
displeasure against the citizens, to re- 
move her parliament and her courts 
of law to Oxford. He admitted, he 
said, that the city received great 
nourishment by the residence of the 
prince, and the repair of parliament 
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and the courts of justice; but then 
this plain man demanded whether 
she meant also to divert the river 
Thames from London or no; and 
when the gentleman had answered 
“No,” “Then,” quoth the alderman, 
“by God’s grace we shall do well 
enough at London, whatsoever be- 
comes of the term and parliament.” 
“ Which way, Amanda, shall we 
wend our course? The choice per- 
plexes.” Whether shall we go to 
Gravesend by water all the way, or 
part by rail, and part by water? But 
there is no time to pause, and ponder, 
and stand thinking, like a woman, on 
the subject, till the opportunity goes 
by. Ifold St. Magnus, at the bridge- 
foot, is right, it is high time that we 
make our way to the water-side, or 
to the terminus of the Blackwall 
Railway, as fast as our feet can carry 
us. But here, in Lower Thames 
Street, what sound is that? The 
last bell! Now, sir, make haste. 
Drop astern ; ae that gangway in. 
Lend me your hand, sir; Jump ahead. 
And here you are below bridge, on 
board a steamer, bound for Gravesend 
and Rochester. Nor had we reason 
to feel displeased for the choice we 
had made. What is there to see on 
the Blackwall line of railway but the 
red-tiled tops of tottering houses,— 
the dirty testers of still dirtier beds, 
—poor emaciated women hanging 
out, on a line fastened from an old 
beer-barrel of a water-butt to the 
rotten lintel of a kitchen door, a row 
of wet and ragged articles that cling 
together with difficulty, and in the 
hands of a heavy washer would 
wring to pieces. Her majesty’s mi- 
nisters should go to Blackwall once 
every session by this mode of con- 
veyance. Your full-fed citizens, 
fresh from dinners at the Mansion 
House, or the crowded tables of their 
own city halls, would do well, once 
a month at least, to go to Blackwall, 
and look about them in the train. 
Your rich country gentleman from 
the vale of fat Evesham, or your 
rich west-ender from Hyde Park 
Gardens or Grosvenor Square, should 
by no means omit to take the train 
for a white-bait dinner at Black- 
wall, that he may fully comprehend 
the misery he sees around him on his 
way. Your rich young heiress, 
whose only dream is of the pleasures 
of a London season, and how dress 
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can add to the gaicties she is destined 
to enjoy ; she, too, would do well to 
go to Blackwall by the train. Let 
her go, and we know the result : she 
will lessen her account at her milli- 
ners by a dress, at least, and give 
her share to alleviate the distress 
which she sees terrifically around her, 
even in the rapid transit of a rail- 
way carriage. 

We have been by this mode of con- 
veyance to Blackwall, and have mo- 
ralieed upon what we have seen. It 
is not our wish, however, on this oc- 
casion, and on this fine day, when all 
the busy world should be out for a 
holyday, as we are, to torture our 
eyes with the distress which our mere 
mite can do little to relieve. We are 
“out for the day,” as the maid-of- 
all-work calls it,—for a day’s health 
and a day’s pleasure at the least pos- 
sible cost. Ninerence To GRraves- 
END. Low little does it seem! But 
sixpence is still less ; and we can go for 


_ Sixpence, and have a blow upon the 


river beyond Blackwall ; see pleasant 
Plumstead as we pass, and then for 
Rosherville and Rochester ; the park 
and pictures at Cobham; or the fort 
of Tilbury, with all the associations 
which the name alone of that inter- 
esting locality can conjure up about 
England’s Elizabeth and the Spanish 
Armada. 

When we were wont to pull in the 
Emerald eight, we have rowed the 
distance of the Long Ferry from 
London to Gravesend in three hours. 
This you will admit was pretty tidy 
work, and so it was. But no one 
but a fool would think of rowing 
from London Bridge to Gravesend 
now. Creep in shore as you will, 
you cannot escape the wash of those 
infernal steam-boats. Get in their 
way, and try to run down the centre 
of the river with stream, and tide, 
and wind, and all in your favour 
(we will give you the pick of the 
Leander crew, or the Cambridge 
eight, or the Oxford eight, with 
Coombes or Charlie Campbell to as- 
sist you, ay, and Jem Parish or Pad- 
dy Noulton), and you will be, with 
all your guidance, a!l their activity, 
and all their strength, in the very 
jaws of danger; pulling in a Cock- 
ney Scylla and Charybcis; shipping 
water at every stroke; wringing wet, 
and heartily tired, and all before you 
reach Blackwall. What would poor 
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old John Taylor, the water-poct, do 
now on his favourite Thames? Old 
John, who rowed from London to 
(Queenborough (below Gravesend) in 
a paper boat, with two stock-fish tied 
to two canes for oars! It is true, he 
took a jolly vintner with him as his 
assistant in this mad enterprise, with 
eight large and well-blown bladders ; 
but the paper bottom fell to pieces 
before they had got three miles, and 
they had only the skeleton of the 
boat to trust to, and their bladders, 
four on each side: 


* And thus, ’twixt doubt and fear, hope 
and despair, 

I fell to work and Roger Bird to prayer ; 

And, as the surges up and down did heave 
us, 

He cried most fervently, ‘Good Lord re- 
ceive us!*” 


We may add, that they reached 
Queenborough in safety at last; for 
they were on the water from Satur- 
day, “at evening tide,” till Monday 
morning; that thousands stood 
upon the shores to see them off, and 
upon their way; and that the mayor 
of Queenborough feasted them in the 
true style of corporate and corporeal 
hospitality. Old John Taylor, the 
water-poet’s paper boat would have 
made a poor figure in the Thames in 
our time; the wash of a steam-boat 
had swamped her in a minute. 

One of the great drawbacks to the 
rapid nature of railway transit is the 
hurried way in which every thing is 
looked upon, and lost. We sce 
things and places as in dreams ; fields, 
hills, towered cities, and village spires, 
all pass before us like the prophetic 
progeny of Banquo before the eyes of 
the still wondering Macbeth. We 
realise as we run the favourite ex- 
clamation of Trotty Veck, “ Ilere we 
come and here we go.” With stream, 
and steam, and wind. and tide, it is 
much the same. We pass places be- 
fore we are aware that we are near 
them; and tiresome old men in 
talk, and gossips upon paper, lose half 
their ahead before their first 
story is told, or they are enabled to 
probe their stores of anecdote and 
observation. In the slow-moving 
times of the old Gravesend tilt-boat 
we could have gossiped about 
Traitor’s Gate, and Wapping Old 
Stairs, and Execution Dock, before 
we reached Rotherhithe. But, lo! 
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in this quick dropping down with 
the tide, Rotherhithe itself is passed. 
That old gentleman is too late in 
telling his story about Prince Lee 
Boo; he must reserve his narrative 
for another occasion, and lend an 
unwilling ear to what his friend, a 
kind of wag in his way, has to tell 
about Cuckold’s Point. 

On the Rotherhithe side of the 
river, a little below the church, is a 
spot called Cuckold’s Point, dis- 
tinguished by a tall pole, with a pair 
of horns on the top. King John, 
we are told, wearied with hunting 
on Shooter’s Hill and Blackheath, 
entered the house of a miller, at 
Charlton, to refresh and rest him- 
self. IIe found no one at home, as 
it happened, but the miller’s wife ; 
nor had he occasion to regret their 
absence, for she was young and beau- 
tiful, and he was well made, with a 
handsome dress and a ready tongue. 
Ile won his way, and she 


** Grew gracious, 
With favours secret, sweet, and precious,” 


But the miller, it so happened, was 
earlier in coming home than was 
usual when he went to Greenwich 
with his meal. Red and raging at 
what he saw, he drew his knife, to 
take the lives of the loving couple. 
The king, unarmed we are told, and 
at the mercy of the miller, thought 
it prudent to make himself known. 
The miller, only too happy to think 
that it was no baser individual, asked 
a boon of the king for the dishonour 
he had done him. The king con- 
sented, and the miller was told to 
clear his eyes, and claim as his the 
long strip of land that he could see 
before him on the Charlton side of 
the river Thames. ‘This the miller 
did, and saw as far as a point near 
Xotherhithe. The king admitted 
the distance, and the miller was put 
in possession of his property, on one 
condition, that he should walk an- 
nually, on that day, the 18th of Oc- 
tober, to the farthest bounds of his 
estate, with a pair of buck’s horns 
upon his head. Horn Fair is still 
kept — 18th of October at the 
pretty little village of Charlton, in 
Kent; and the watermen on the 
Thames about Cuckold’s Point still 
tell the story (with many variations 
and additions, we admit) of the jolly 
miller and his light and lovely wife. 
NN 
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Taylor alludes to it in one of his 
many entertaining publications ; but 
the memorable horns were then fast 
going to decay :— 


‘Why, then, for show this worthy post 
maintain ; 

Let ’s have our tree and horns set up 
again, 

That persons may shew obedience to it, 

In putting off their hats, and homage do 
it.” 


And Ben the Sailor, in Congreve’s 
Love for Love, tells Mrs. Frail what 
her husband has to expect, “ I be- 
lieve he that marries you will go to 
sea in a henpecked frigate. I believe 
that, young woman, and mayhap may 
come to anchor at Cuckold’s Point.” 
The custom to which Taylor alludes 
of doing homage to tke pole-horns 
was long prevalent on the ‘Thames. 
“ That's what you'll come to, my 
friend,” says a waterman on the 
Thames to Hogarth’s Idle Appren- 
tice, pointing at the same time toa 
pirate hanging in chains near Execu- 
tion Dock. The reply of the Idle 
Apprentice is significant enough : he 
holds his two fingers to his forehead, 
by way of horns,—* Cuckold’s Point, 

ou : 

When Martin Frobisher (who has 
not heard of Martin Frobisher ?) 
made his first voyage, in 1576, in 
search of the north-west passage to 
China, he lay, for some time before 
he sailed, with his little fleet of three 
vessels, in the Thames, off Deptford. 
“We weighed anchor,” says one of 
his companions, “ at Deptford, and 
set sail all three of us, and bore down 
by the court then at Greenwich, 
where we shot off our ordnance, and 
made the best show we could. Her 
majesty, beholding the same, we are 
told, commended it, and bade us fare- 
well with shaking her hand at us out 
of the window.” ‘This was Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Antiquaries are undecided about 
the origin of “ The Isle of Dogs,” the 
name given to that fine rich level on 
your left, over against Greenwich, 
where, it is said, your thin, poor 
Scotch cattle come to get good old 
English beef upon their bones. It 
was so called, we are told, “ for that 
a waterman carried a man into this 
marsh, and there murdered him.” 
‘The man who was murdered had a 


dog with him that stayed by his side, 
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and watehed the dead body of his 
master. It so happened, that some 
time after the man was missed, a dog 
was observed once every day to swim 
across the river and back again. 
This was so regularly the case, that 
the dog was watched, and at last fol- 
lowed by one of the watermen who 
plied at the pier at Greenwich, and 
the body of the murdered man was 
found, and recognised. The mur- 
derer was as yet undiscovered, but it 
was not long before he was found. 
The dog, it is said, on returning one 
day from the marsh where his mas- 
ter had been murdered (for he still 
continued his daily visits) flew at a 
waterman who was seated near the 
pier, and snarled and barked, and 
would not be beaten off. Suspicion 
was at once fixed upon this man: in- 
quiry was set on foot, he was appre- 
hended, confessed the fact, and was 
condemned, and executed. 

Antiquaries of a romantic turn are 
inclined to place implicit credit on 
this story. Archeologists, with less 
enthusiasm, but more research, lend 
credence to another story with less 
romance, but more likelihood about 
it. The kings of England had an- 
ciently a seat at Greenwich, and an- 
other at Eltham, a little beyond 
Blackheath. 
hunting, and had necessarily many 
packs of hounds. The kennels for 
the dogs were erected on this marsh ; 
and, from the howling that was 
usually heard by seamen who were 
sailing by, and by watermen on the 
Thames, it acquired the name of the 
Isle of Dogs, though it was not then, 
or for a very long time after, any 
thing but a peninsula, the neck at- 
taching it to the mainland being 
about a mile in length. 

Harry Fielding, the novelist, has a 
noble panegyric on the Thames, in 
his Voyage to Lisbon :— 

“* The morning,” he says —and he was 
leaving the Thames for the Tagus, poor 
fellow, for the last time, worn in mind 
and body—* the morning was fair and 
bright, and we had a passage as pleasant 
as can be conceived ; for, take it with all 
its advantages, particularly the number 
of fine ships you are always sure of see- 
ing by the way, there is nothing to equal 
the Thames in all the rivers of the world.” 


Well has Waller sung :— 


* Lords of the world’s great waste, the 
ocean, we 


They were fond of 
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Whole forests send to reign upon the 
Sea ; 
And every coast may trouble of relieve, 
But none can visit us without your leave.” 
Panegyrie on Cromwell. 


A man may well be proud of Eng- 
land who sees the shipping on the 
‘Thames. He has reason to feel his 
heart throb with noble emotions 


with the first river in the world be- 


fore his eyes, and may hum proudly 


to himself the enthusiastic anthem of 


the poet of the Seasons, “ Rule 
Britannia ;” or the naval ode, “ Ye 
Mariners of England,” of the poet 
who sung of Hope. 

If Fielding has described the back 
and burthen of Old Father Thames 
with true English enthusiasm, the 
poet, Pope, has deseribed his sides 
with the reality of the Dutch paint- 
er, who delights in copying every 
thing that he sees before him :— 


“ Tn every fown where Thamis rolls his 
tide, 
A natrow pass there is with houses 
low, 
Whiere ever and anon the stream is eyed, 
And many a boat soft sliding to and 
fro ; 
And on the broken pavement here and 
there 
Doth many a stinking sprat and her- 
ring lie ; 
A brandy and tobacco-shop is near, 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs, are 
feeding by ; 
And here a sailor's jacket hangs to dry 
Such place hath Deptford, navy- building 
town ; 
Woolwich and Wapping, 
strong of pitch ; 
Such Lambeth, envy of each band and 
gown ; 
And Twickenham such, which fairer 
scenes enrich,” 


smelling 


Some of our kings have taken a 
great deal of interest in the sports 
and pastimes of the Thames. Ed- 
ward VI. took delight in seeing the 
bear hunted in the river, and men 
tilting in boats at one another. “I 
went,” he writes in his Diary, “ to 
Deptford, being bidden to supper by 
the Lord Clinton; where, before 
supper, I saw certain men stand upon 
the end of a boat, without holding of 
7” thing, and ran one at another 
till one was east into the water.” 
Charles I. took delight in sailing a 
new yacht from Greenwich to Graves- 
end, and in backing his boat against 


his brother's, James, Duke of York, 
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afterwards James II. Evelyn was in 
one of these excursions with the 
king, “his majesty,” he tells us, 
“sometimes steering himself.” 

Would the curious inquirer who 
is out for the day on a trip to Graves- 
end, as we are, like to know some- 
thing about the craft he sees before 
him, or of the localities on either 
side, he is perfectly at a loss for in- 
formation! The man at the wheel 
must not be spoken to, the captain is 
too high on the paddle-box for a 
sound to reach him, and the steward’s 
information is confined to victuals 
and drink. Books can tell you a 
great deal, and the man who has 
sixpence to spare will do well to 
spend it in any little hand-book that 
is well done. Suppose we put back 
in imagination, and while the steamer 
makes for Rosherville and Graves- 
end tell the reader a little that he 
may like to know about the river 
and its reaches. From London 
Bridge to King’s Head Stairs at 
Rotherhithe is called the Upper Pool ; 
from thence to Cuckold’s Point, the 
Lower Pool; thence to Deptford 
dockyard, Limehouse Reach ; thence 
to Enderbey’s rope house, Greenwich 
Reach; thence to Blackwall Point, 
Blackwall Reach; thence to Hook- 
ness, Bugsby’s Hole ; thence to Gal- 
leons Point, Woolwich Reach; thence 
to Cross Ness or Half-way-house 
Point, Barking Reach; thence to 
Rainham Creek, Half-way Reach ; 
thence to Coldharbour Point, Erith 

teach ; thence to Crayford Ness, the 

Rands ; thence to the Pilot’s Beacon, 
at the Rising Sun Point, Long Reach ; 
thence to Broad Ness, St. Clement's 
Reach; thence to Tilbury Ness, 
Northfleet Hope. We now arrive 
at Gravesend Reach; and then we 
have the Lower Hope, the Sea 
Reach, Yantlet Creek, the Nore, the 
Nore light. Here, at a distance of 
sixty miles from London, old Father 
Thames runs into what is called in 
the wide world of waters the English 
Channel. 

Sixty miles! It is a long way; 
but the tide runs up to Teddington, 
beyond Twickenham. ‘Whales of a 
large size have been caught off 
Greenwich—two in Charles IL.’s time 
and one in Queen Anne’s; and at 
very high tides, and with long 
easterly winds, the water at London 
Bridge is very often brackish. Nay, 
smile not at what we tell you, ask 
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any London waterman, and he will 
tell you the same. 

There is only one way for a for- 
eigner for the first time to enter 
London with advantage, and that 
route is by the silent highway of the 
Thames. Our ancestors calentanl 
this thoroughly. Hear how they 
brought an ambassador to London. 
Ife would land at Dover; here he 
was received by the governor of the 
castle and by the mayor. Ilis next 
stage was to the great cathedral city 
of England — Canterbury ; from 
thence he was conveyed to Roches- 
ter, where the noble castle and the 
ships in the Medway would fill his 
mind with high ideas of our strength. 
llis next stage was to Gravesend, the 
entrance to the port of London, 
where he was received by the lord- 
chamberlain of the king’s household 
and by the lord-mayor; here he 
took water in the royal galley-foist 
or barge, was rowed to London, and 
landed with all due ceremony at the 
Tower. Here he was waited upon 
by the chief nobility about the court, 
conducted to the king at Westmin- 
ster, had his house assigned him in 
the Strand, was received with ex- 
treme ceremony, and returned to 
Dover in the same observant man- 
ner. 

The jurisdigtion of the lord- 
mayor of London upon “the river 
of ‘Thames,” as Stow delights to call 
it, extends from a stone at Staines 
beyond Windsor, to a creek called 
Yantlet Creek, in Kent, below 
Gravesend. The limits are pretty 
well understood, not so the power. 
The Trinity House and the Admi- 
ralty each lay claim in matters of 
importance to a superior jurisdiction, 
and sailors would confine the City 
authority to the two-necked swans, 
the Thames salmon, the whitebait at 
Blackwall, the Newcastle colliers, 
and the Milton oyster-boats; and 
this is said to the successors of Sir 
William Walworth, to men who 
triumph every 9th of November 
like Cimon before them, both by 
land and water, and whose “notable 


rare and special liberties and privi- 
leges” have been defended by Sir 
Edward Coke ! 

But it is time, now that the Dutch 
eel-boats off Erith are in sight,* that 
we should say something about the 
early history of Gravesend. Before 
we begin let us reef up our broad- 
cloath another button, remembering 
that judicious Hooker caught his last 
cold—the cold of which he died, for 
so Izaak Walton tells us, on the 
Thames between London and Graves- 
end. We have no inclination to 
look upon this as our last trip to 
Rosherville and Rochester. We 
like the passage and the places too 
well to think for a moment that we 
are on our way to them for the last 
time, so another button nearer the 
throat, and then begins our story. 

The Doomsday- Book of the Con- 
queror in the Chapter House at 
Westminster contains the earliest 
mention of Gravesend that archxo- 
logical perseverance has yet disco- 
vered. It is there called Gravesham, 
i. e. the Heim, or Home, or Hamlet, 
of the Graaf or Reeve; in other 
words, the home of the steward of 
the lord of the manor. The chief 
magistrate of London was anciently 
called “ portgereve” or “ portreeve,” 
for there was no mayor of London 
before the first of Richard I. We 
still read the Reeve’s Tale in Chaucer, 
and our English sheriff and the 
Scotch grieve (steward or bailiff) 
still preserve the portreeve of our 
forefathers in a part of its old sigui- 
fication. It is evident, however, that 
the mention in Doomsday relates 
only to the manor, nor has any 
ealier evidence been discovered of 
the existence of Gravesend as a 
town than what is contained in a 
charter of the twelfth one con- 
ferring the tithes of the parish upon 
the monastery of St. Augustine’s at 
Canterbury. It is there called 
Graveshende —the gereve’s end, as 
Lambard suggests, the limit, bound, 
or precinct, of the jurisdiction of the 
portgrave f (for that is another form 
of the word) in the port of London. 


* The Dutch continue to supply the London market with eels. There are twelve 
vessels employed that anchor off Erith and send their eels forward to London by small 
boats. They make five or six voyages each in the year and pay a duty of 15/. per 


voyage.—CrupeEn’s History of Gravesend. 


+ The Margrave of Anspach and the Landgrave of Hesse Homberg will occur at 
once to the readers of English history since the accession of the House of Hanover, 
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The town, of whatever size it was, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that it was very inconsiderable, was 
burnt by four French galleys, part 
of the squadron that consumed Rye, 
Hastings, and Winchester, in the 
first year of King Richard II. The 
abbot of Tower Hill of London, to 
whom the manor belonged, peti- 
tioned the king in behalf of the 
townspeople of Gravesend and Mil- 
ton. The acquisition of Calais to 
the English crown had made the 
traffic and transit between London 
and Gravesend of great consequence 
and value. He besought the king, 
therefore, that he would grant to the 
inhabitants of Gravesend and Milton 
the sole right of carrying passengers 
by water from Gravesend to London 
at the rate of four shillings for each 
passage, or twopence each person, 
when there were passengers suffi- 
cient to reduce it thus low. The 
king at once assented, and a court 
was erected in the town called Curia 
Cursus Aque, for the regulation of 
their right. 

Gravesend grew into a town of 
consequence by the acquisition of this 
privilege. Other circumstances at 
the same time helped to bring it 
forward. Inward-bound vessels were 
here stayed for examination by the 
searcher of the port, and outward- 
bound vessels lay off Gravesend for a 
time to take in water and provisions. 
The fear of foreign aggressions in 
Henry VIIL.’s time gave to Graves- 
end a kind of warlike appearance; a 
blockhouse was erected within its 
jurisdiction, and a fort at Tilbury on 
the opposite shore to protect the 
Thames and the port of London. 
Queen Elizabeth, in the fourth year 
of her reign, granted a charter of 
incorporation. The townsmen took 
out armorial bearings—a tilt-boat, 
rowed by six sturdy bargemen, and 
steered by a hedgehog, the badge or 
cognisance of the noble family of 
Sydney, to whom the manor of 
Gravesend at that time belonged. 
In 1573 such was the growing pro- 
sperity of the place that the corpo- 
ration constructed a town-hall, a 
market, and a butchery. Nor were 
the inhabitants backward in aiding 
and abetting, for a free-school was 
founded about the same time. 

The much-talked-of invasion of the 
Spanish Armada in the well-known 
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*88, made a stir at Tilbury and 
Gravesend. A chain was drawn 
across the river from the blockhouse 
at Gravesend to the fort at Tilbury, 
and men and ammunition sent in to 
guard the Thames and arrest the 
entrance of the Spanish fleet. A 
beacon was set on Windmill Hill, 
the highest land above the town, and 
a little army of “as gallant and as 
willing men as ever was seen” en- 
camped at Tilbury to defend the 
coast. ‘The haughty Earl of Lei- 
cester was in command, and Queen 
Elizabeth herself came on horseback 
to the camp and addressed her army. 
The defeat and destruction of the 
Armada, and the noble deportment 
of the queen, are matters of Eu- 
ropean history. The commonest boy 
at the commonest charity-school has 
the whole story of that eventful pe- 
riod by heart; and when, within the 
walls of the White Tower, he beholds 
the dreadful engines of punishment 
captured on that occasion, and the 
full-sized figure of Elizabeth on 
horseback in her camp, he remem- 
bers and relates the harangue at Til- 
bury, and the eventful story of that 
dread Armada. 

When the Dutch sailed up the 
Medway, and burnt our ships at 
Chatham, in the Dutch war under 
Charles II., the good people of 
Gravesend sent their goods to Lon- 
don, for fear of a second conflagra- 
tion. Tilbury was strengthened in 
a great hurry, and lighters and sea- 
men sent to Gravesend to block the 
passage of the river. ‘There was 
every necessity for fear and prepara- 
tion; but the Dutch, content with 
the triumph they had gained, retired 
to their own coast, and allowed the 
inhabitants of Gravesend to return 
in safety with their goods to their 
unburnt homes. 

The town, however, did not long 
remain free from the calamities of 
fire. It was burnt, literally burnt 
down, in the year 1727. Few houses 
escaped ; a doorway near the block- 
house has the year 1675 in front, the 
Katherine Wheel Inn in High Street 
1686, and two houses in West Street 
1639 and 1686 inscribed upon the 
walls. But the rest of the town is 
altogether modern. The church was 
irrecoverably a ruin.. The inhabi- 
tants soon sct to work to. rebuild 
and beautify, and the first stone of 
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the new church was laid on June 3, 
1731. The great inn, the Christo- 
pher, was rebuilt at the same time, 
and many of the old timber buildings 
replaced by brick and stone. 

We have mentioned the Christo- 
pher Inn particularly, because there 
is a little story connected with 
it, which the reader will thank 
us for relating. When the Search- 
thrift pinnace lay off Gravesend in 
the year 1556, ready to set sail on 
a voyage of discovery towards the 
tiver Ob, she was yisited by no less 
a person than Sebastian Cabot. The 
old, fine-hearted sailor surveyed 
and searched the vessel with the eye 
of an experienced seaman, pronounced 
her all right, went on shore, gave 
money to the poor, and called for a 
blessing on the Searchthrift pin- 
nace ; “ and then, at the sign of the 
Christopher, he and his friends ban- 
queted, and, for very joy that he 
had to see the towardness of our in- 
tended discovery, he entered into the 
dance himself, amongst the rest of 
the young and lusty company ; which 
being ended, he and his friends de- 
parted, most gently commending us 
to the governance of Almighty God.” 

There are few facts of importance 
to add to the history of Gravesend, 
though Mr. Cruden has made a large 
and cleyer book about the town, by 
taking an extended view of his sub- 
ject, and supplying much that was 
new about the Spanish Armada, the 
Dutch invasion, and the limits of the 
port of London. We may add, how- 
ever, that Sir Thomas Wyatt. halted 
a night at Gravesend on his way to 
London, during his short and inef- 
fectual insurrection in Queen Mary's 
reign; that Charles V., of Spain, 
took water at Gravesend, on his way to 
London to visit King Henry VIIL. ; 
that Charles IL, when Prince of 
Wales, crossed from Tilbury to 
Gravesend in disguise, with his fel- 
low-trayeller, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, on his way to Spain to 
court the Infanta; and that the in- 
famous Count Koningsmark, in King 
Charles II.’s time, was arrested in this 
town, for the murder of Mr. Thyne. 

The progressive history of Graves- 
end was for some time slow beyond 
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example. In 1773, the first act was 

for paving and cleansing the 
town. In 1784, there was only one 
watchman in the whole of Gravesend 
and Milton; his name was Clifford 
Reed, a market-gardener, and, when 
occasion required, common crier to 
the town. In 1786, they acquired a 
printing-press. In 1791, the terrace 
was built. In 1818, the new market 
was opened ; and in 1824, the town 
was lighted with gas: here for a 
time their slow progressive pros- 
perity began to cease. The river 
pilots who resided at Grayesend 
were remoyed to other ports, and 
the office of custom-house searcher 
discontinued in 1825. The govern- 
ment determined soon after this to 
remoye the block-house, and the site 
of the old fortification was advertised 
for sale. With ruin staring them in 
the face, a new course of properity 
was opened up to the bewildered in- 
habitants of the town. Shoals of 
passengers were seen to visit Graves- 
end on short exeursions through the 
summer, trade began to look a little 
up, and there was every chance for 
a regeneration in Gravesend. A 
steamer had been started many re 
before, but the charges were high, 
and the old tilt-boat still continued. 
But steam improved,* a company 
was formed, and the passage of the 
long ferry was performed in a yery 
short time. People poured in ; new 
hotels and new piers were built, the 
block-house bought up, and Graves- 
end, which twenty years ago and less 
found a single pair of stairs, with a 
tilt-boat or two sufficient for the 
place, has now three extensive piers, 
steamers by the dozen, a railway in 
its neighbourhood, and stately baths 
where an old bathing-machine and 
a still older horse could barely find 
employment. 

There is little to see in Gravesend 
itself; antiquities there are none; an 
old chest with three locks containing 
the muniments in the town-hall is 
all the corporation have to shew. 
The church is modern, and not a 
graye or monument of note within it 
or without it. The bloek-house at 
the farther end of the town will well 
repay a visit. Do not omit to as- 


* The first steam-boat between London and Gravesend commenced running 


January 23, 1815,—Crupen’s History of Gravesend, p. 484. The last tilt-boat from 
Gravesend to London was withdrawn in 1854.— Ibid. p» 521, 
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cend the Windmill Hill above you, 
that you may command the town 
and make your bearings. On some 
other occasion you may cross to Til- 
bury, or walk to Gadshill, or on 
some fine Friday make an excursion 
to Cobham, for there is much to see 
in the neighbourhood of Gravesend, 
enough for three distinct excursions 
at the least. 

We have said that there is a rail- 
way at Gravesend; this railway runs 
to Rochester, and is within ten mi- 
nutes walk of the pier. Sound your 
pockets, and, if there is an odd six- 
pence to spare, you can get to Ro- 
chester. Sixpence there, and six- 
pence back; the thing is cheap 
enough !—nay, look not at your 
watch, or run to get a peep at a 
clock, dodging in at a shop door in 
the way, you have plenty of time 
before you, the train will take you 
in twenty minutes, box you up ina 
dark tunnel for half the time, and 
then let you lose on the Medway, 
with the city of Rochester before 
you; a curious inn-yard or two, such 
as will set you thinking of Shak- 
speare, a noble old cathedral, and a 
still nobler castle. Ifyou are fond 
of architecture, of castle and cathe- 
dral antiquities, and have never been 
to Rochester before, we promise you 
a treat, and ask nothing of you in 
return but that you send others to 
see what you have seen. 

Every thing is conducted on the 
Rochester railway in the primitive 
style of railway travelling. You 
will really be amused with what you 
see. Two full-grown policemen, and 
a bevy of boys dressed up in the left- 
off garments of a lady’s page, consti- 
tute the force on duty at the Graves- 
end station. As soon as you are in, 
they lock the door on your right 
(now that Sydney Smith is dead), 
and leave the door on your left 
open. We made some inquiries 
about this of one of the two full- 
grown policemen, and were informed 
that a whole string of carriage doors 
had been smashed in the tunnel, 
during the first week that the rail- 
way was open. The tunnel, it ap- 
pears is very narrow, and several 
curious travellers had opened the 
doors in the tunnel, to see what the 
place was like. ‘The doors were ina 
moment torn from off their hinges, 
and the travellers’ heads all but torn 
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from off their shoulders. “ But the 
other door is open, sir,” said the po- 
liceman, “Oh, very well,” was our 
reply; and so the matter rested. It 
was at this time we heard the police- 
man addressing a superior attendant 
with, “ May I trouble you to ring 
the bell?” “ Certainly,” was his re- 
ply. The bell rang a kind of kitchen 
ring, and the train went off at an 
easy rate along the banks of a canal. 
We were so much amused with this 
polite but “ early English style” of 
conducting business, that we never 
gave ourselves time to think of the 
chances of the train upsetting, or 
the carriages being overturned on 
the unlocked side. ‘This thought was 
very disagreeably supplied by a 
fellow-traveller, who, as soon as we 
entered the tunnel, informed us, in 
an unkindly whisper, “ The canal 
goes through the tunnel, too, sir: 
you cannot see it; but it runs, I as- 
sure you, on the unlocked side.” A 
squeamish old lady near us half 
fainted at what she overheard: in- 
deed, we were rather alarmed our- 
selves ; for a canal to get out of on 
the other side was really something 
as bad as a locked-up door. How- 
ever’, we got to Rochester without an 
accident, though, we must confess, 
with some misgivings whether it was 
prudent to return the same way. 

Turned out of a dark tunnel into 
the full blaze of a noonday sky, with 
a noble river before you crowned by 
a Norman castle,—the change is de- 
lightful indeed! With what a royal 
air does Rochester Castle rise and 
command the Medway :— 
“ This castle hath a pleasant seat: the 

air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.” 
It looks for all the world, at first, to 
a Cockney eye, as if the White 
Tower at London had been conveyed 
in a night to a new locality at Ro- 
chester. The two buildings, indeed, 
are of the same age. “ London’s 
lasting shame” was built, it is thought, 
by William the Conqueror; and 
Rochester Castle in the wmegneners 
reign, by Gundulphus, bishop of 
Rochester, a prelate of great repute, 
distinguished, like William of W yke- 
ham, for his knowledge and skill in 
military and ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. 

The Rochester station is at Stroud, 
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pronounced Stroode, and so called 
because it consisted, when first built, 
of a few scattered houses without the 
city of Rochester. ‘The bridge, which 
lies before you, connects the men of 
Kent, on the eastern side, with the 
Kentish men on the western side ; 
a distinction, we are told in the 
county, of some consequence. ‘The 
city, it is thought, derives its name 
from one Rof or Hrof, sometime lord 
and owner of the place,—asupposition 
countenanced in a great measure by 
the particular signature of the bishops 
still in use. 

The castle belongs to the Earl of 
Jersey (by right of his wife), and 
visitors are asked for sixpence apiece 
for seeing it. You may ramble about 
it as you like, and ascend to the very 
summit. The climb will well repay 
you, and you may sit down and 
regain your breath by inhaling the 
pure air that blows bracingly around 
you. Travelling into times past, you 
may conjure up the mail-clad ten- 
ants of the castle, and fill each flank- 
ing tower and loophole of the place 
with warriors of the past. You may 
summon before you the person of 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, 
and display his little army (not long 
before the battle of Lewes in Sussex), 
girding the city of Rochester about 
with a mighty siege ; setting fire to 
the bridge, which was then of wood ; 
attacking the stout Earl of Warren, 
then in command in the castle, and 
entering the first or lower ward after 
a desperate resistance. Each turret- 
stone seems to vibrate as you tread 
with the clanking stride or stately 
step of the last esquire or groom, 
noble or knight, that passed along. 
But we can conjure up on paper no 
such picture as the fancy, fresh from 
Froissart or Sir Walter Scott, can 
create in a second, and dismiss in a 
moment, for some other pictures of 
feudal times. The prospect is, in- 
deed, a noble one; the Medway is 
seen r.inning at a rapid rate, and in 
bridal trim, to pay tribute to the 
Thames ; all Spenser's picturesque 
poem on the subject will occur at 
once to the student of English poetry, 
and the historian will recollect with 
pleasure that the father of Sir Francis 
Drake was vicar of Upnor, near at 
hand, and that on the Medway at 
Rochester his far-famed son acquired 
his first predilection for the sea. 
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The cathedral, though small, is 
quite a study in Gothic architecture. 
Its general arrangement is Norman 
and early English, but the several 
styles ——s inharmoniously to- 
gether. ‘The nave and west end are 
Norman, and the sculpture over the 
west front (to which Flaxman directs 
attention) is ascertained to be as old 
as the reign of Henry I. There are 
a few olden Gothic tombs, but the 
modern monuments are oneand all in- 
expiably bad. Walter de Merton, 
the founder of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, and bishop of Rochester, is 
buried beneath a tomb of some 
sculptural and architectural pre- 
tensions. The pious Fisher, who 
died denying the supremacy of 
Henry VIIL, was for thirty-one 
years bishop of Rochester. He 
would never exchange his small 
bishopric for a better, though he was 
ofiered both Lincoln and Ely, for 
he called his church his wife, and 
was wont to say, “ Ile would not 
change his little old wife, to whom 
he had been so long wedded, for a 
wealthier.” Nicholas Ridley, sub- 
sequently bishop of London, who 
played. the man with Latimer among 
the burning fagots at Oxford, in 
Queen Mary's reign; and Sprat, the 
friend of Cowley, were both bishops 
of this see, subsequently distin- 
guished by the intellectual acquire- 
ments of Atterbury, who was de- 
prived of his bishopric and banished 
for his adherence to the exiled house 
of Stuart. 

In the reign of King James I., the 
infamous Carr was created Viscount 
Rochester. In the reign of King 
Charles I, the father of the witty 
Wilmot was made earl of the same 
place; and in the reign of Charles 
IT., when the title was extinct in the 
Wilmot family, the son of the great 
Lord Clarendon was created earl of 
Rochester. ‘The title expired in the 
son of Laurence Hyde, nor has it 
been since revived. 

We were pleased to observe, on our 
return, that the same primitive sim- 
plicity a at the Rochester 
end of the railway as at the Graves- 
end station. A young woman of all 
work, clean and comely, with a new 
Tuscan, trimmed with white sarcenet 
ribband, was seen presiding at the 
refreshment table near the check- 
takers’ stand mending a pair of white 
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cotton stockings. At every other 
darn she lifted her eyes from off her 
work to the viands before her. She 
had reason to do so, for the whole 
pee of the table was parti- 
cularly attractive. A quartern loaf 
with the top cut off, a roll of fresh 
butter, a dish of saucer-sized cheese- 
cakes sprinkled with currants, half- 
a-dozen oranges in a soup-plate, a 
dozen rosy-cheeked apples in a wil- 
low- pattern dinner plate, six or seven 
bottles of ginger-beer, five of soda- 
water, a Birmingham tea-tray, with 
a story upon it nearly obscured by a 
Britannia metal teapot, and halt-a- 
dozen ill-assorted tea-cups, a coffee- 
tray, a cofiee-pot, several attendant 
coffee-cups, and a well-scoured cop- 
per tea-kettle singing in unison with 
the engines outside. ‘The table, like 
King Arthur's, was a round one, 
and several clean-looking Windsor 
chairs completed the tea spectacle 
before us. 

We wish we could add that the 
young woman found much encou- 
ragement. A tall countryman, in a 
woolly-like beaver hat and galli- 
gaskins, produced a penny, and 
devoured a cheesecake. Nor was he 
displeased with what he ate: his 
tongue smacked with satisfaction, and 
a second penny came forth for a 
second cheesecake. <A bottle of gin- 
ger-becr was heard to pop in the 
meantime, and just as the tea,was pret- 
ty well brewed, and the first cup out, 
a policeman was requested to ring the 
bell. This was a painful announce- 
ment for the poor young woman, her 
colour began to change, and she was 
observed to give the policeman a look 
that paralysed his hand, and stayed 
the noisy tongue of his kitchen-clap- 
per. The train was stopped accord- 
ingly, and the little tea time was 
extended some three or four minutes 
longer. We really trust that the 
speculation answered. The young 
woman, a kind of neat - handed 
Phillis in her way, had evidently 
engaged a large portion of her little 
earnings, and much time and fore- 
thought in the viands and the ven- 
ture. She deserved to be rewarded, 
and we hope she was so. 
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This was quite a little Rosherville 
in its way—but, alas! for Rosher- 
ville and Mr. Jeremiah Rosher, the 
Le Nautre of this new Versailles ; 
alas! too, for our friend Mr. Little- 
john in the city, his little Litile- 
Joinville of last year was a losing 
speculator. All that he had ac- 
quired by Scotch buns, and Scotch 
marmalade, and La Fayette cakes 
(he is, by the by, the best maker of 
La Fayette cakes in London), was 
sunk at Rosherville in lamps and 
music. Ie really deserved to suc- 
ceed; he went into this speculation 
with spirit, lit up blazingly, did his 
dishes well, and spent a good deal of 
money in the little plots and par- 
terres about the place. It was at 
Rosherville that we acquired the 
skill of pegging down petunias pro- 

rly. Scorn not the art. ‘The 
1ero of the Boyne, King William 
III., undertook to teach Dean Swift 
to cut asparagus in the Dutch way ; 
the dean was pleased with his lesson, 
and became a connoisseur in aspara- 
gus ever after. But Rosherville will 
revive; under a new Simpson it may 
become another Vauxhall, and all the 
extinct glories of Ranelagh (the fa- 
shion and rank excepted) may con- 
centrate within its walls. 

With the last bell from Rosherville 
ringing in our ears we conclude our 
Holiday Trip, in Regina, with the 
curse of Sir Charles Sedley 


*€ ON A COCK AT ROCHESTER. 


“Thou cursed cock with thy perpetual 
noise, 
May’st thou be capon made, and lose thy 
voice, 
Or on a dunghill mayst thou spend thy 
Llood, 
And vermin prey upon thy craven brood ! 
May rivals tread thy hens before thy 
"face, 
Then with redoubled courage give thee 
chase ! 
May’st thou be punished for St. Peter's 
crime, 
And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy 
prime ! 
May thy bruis'd carcase be some beggar’s 
feast, 
Thou first and worst disturber of man’s 
rest!” 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


On Thursday, the seeond day of his 
perambulations about town, our 
worthy curate went forth from his 
inn dressed as became his station in 
life, and, after extricating himself 
with some difficulty from the laby- 
rinths of the City, found his limited 
knowledge of London topography 
coming gradually into play. The 
hook-shops and stalls in Holborn 
were his only impediments, and 
those he found it impossible to pass 
without just running his eye along 
the tempting rows of ticketed vol- 
umes, and now and then taking up 
one that appeared remarkably cheap. 
This indulgence cost him rather dear, 
as, on his arrival in Russell Square, 
to pay his respects to Counsellor 
Hunter (the father of his pupil), he 
was informed that that gentleman 
had not gone out more than five 
minutes, but was expected home to 
dine at six o'clock. 

It was only half-past ten. ‘The 
weather was fine, and there were 
still more than five hours of day- 
light before him, so he manfully 
made his way back to the City, ex- 
changed his best coat and hat for 
their predecessors and resolved to 
devote the rest of the day to the re- 
plenishing of his library. 

Far and wide he lounged:in that 
pursuit, through lanes, and alleys, 
and out-of-the-way courts, with that 
sort of instinct apparently inherent 
in book-hunters. While thus deeply 
engaged in a retired spot, he was 
suddenly accosted by the old college 
friend who had visited him (when on 
a fishing excursion) at Milfield, and 
by whom he had at first guessed the 
important packet was sent in the 
preceding August. He had previ- 
ously lost sight of him for many 
years, and knew nothing of his pur- 
suits; but, from his appearance, and 
certain hints let drop as if by acci- 
dent, he had considered him to be in 
easy, independent circumstances, if 
not in affluence. Therefore the good 
man wes rather surprised to observe, 
after the first greeting, that the ha- 
biliments of the quondam fashion- 
ably attired sportsman were now no 
better than his own. The other in- 


stantly caught the glance of his in- 
quiring eye, and exclaimed jocu- 
larly,— 

“ Yes, Tam upon the book-lay as 
well as yourself. ‘That’s the reason, 
of course, why you sport that ancient 
specimen of your cloth. A capital 
plan, depend upon it.” And forth- 
with he proffered his services as 
guide to sundry obscure localities 
unlikely to be discovered by a 
stranger, but where, he averred, he 
had often picked up a good bargain. 

The offer was gratefully accepted 
by Mr. Meadows, and he was conse- 
quently conducted through intricate 
“ short-cuts” and by-ways from shop 
to stall till the daylight closed. 

His companion had hitherto been 
taciturn to a degree that must have 
surprised him but for the nature of 
their mutual occupation in hunting 
out and examining the condition of 
books. Now, however, Mr. James 
Downer (such was the name of his 
guide) became suddenly lively and 
loquacious, and insisted upon it that 
his friend should take some refresh- 
ment with him at an adjoining ta- 
vern, which he described as tidy and 
respectable, though not exactly in 
the style of those at which he usually 
dined. 

“ But,” he added, “it would not 
do for us to go as we are to the Bed- 
ford or the Hummums,—you with 
your coat-pockets crammed full and 
sticking out like a pair of paniers and 
that brown paper parcel under your 
arm, and J with my very worst suit, 
which I keep on purpose for such 
rummaging excursions. No, no; 

ou must be content to share more 
1umble fare with me to-day ; but, if 
I can persuade you to prolong your 
stay in town, I'll entertain you after 
a different fashion.” 

Mr. Meadows, feeling that it 
might seem ungracious not to permit 
his companion thus to relieve his 
mind from a sense of obligation, to 
which he had already alluded, for 
attentions paid to him at Milfield, 
gave way, after some little demur, 
and presently they entered a house, 
the first object in which that met 
his eye was a range of painted bar- 
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rels elevated upon high shelves round 
the walls. ‘The lights also struck 
him as being unusually brilliant, 
but he had scarcely time to glance 
at them ere a handsome female, 
dressed in what he deemed the height 
of fashion, came trippingly forward 
from a glazed recess, and with smil- 
ing courtesy bent over a mahogany 
sort of counter, while his companion 
whispered something in her car, to 
which she replied aloud,— 

“ Yes, tobe sure. Only yon must 
go into No. 2 for a few minutes, for 
that stupid fool of a girl has let the 
fire out.” 

“ Well, tell her to be quick,” said 
Downer ; and, turning to our curate, 
exclaimed, “ ‘This way, my dear sir!” 
and conducted him up one flight of 
narrow stairs into a large room di- 
vided into boxes, where several small 
parties were engaged in eating, drink- 
ing, and conversation. 

“Flow are ye, Jim?” shouted a 
dissipated-looking man (sitting with 
two others “over a bottle”), as they 
walked down the centre of the 
room. 

Downer hastily stepped forward 
and said a few words in a low tone, 
to which the other deferentially re- 
plied, “I really beg your pardon, 
sir; but you are so much alike.” 

“ It is very odd,” observed Downer, 
as he rejoined his guest; “the last 
time I was here I was taken for some 
one who frequents the house. It is 
not exactly pleasant, though, to be 
familiarly accosted by such a scamp- 
ish fellow.” 

The last words were fretfully 
ee in a low tone as they took 
their scats in an opposite box. 

“ We should charitable and 
not form hasty conclusions,” said our 
simple-minded curate. ‘ Now I look 
again at that party, I am inclined to 
think they may have been engaged, 
like ourselves, in the book way.” 

* You have hit it exactly!” ex- 
claimed Downer, laughing. “They 
think and talk of little else but what 
relates to their books!” 

“Then you do know something of 
them?” inquired Mr. Meadows. 

“ Why—really—I don’t know,” 
replied Downer, somewhat confused. 
“The fact is, I haye employed the 
fellow who spoke on some little eom- 
missions; and, now I think of it, I 
have another in his line. Pray ex- 
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euse me while I make a short me- 
morandum.” 

Now, although what occurred at 
this house relates to a dark page in 
our tale, no mystery need be pre- 
served concerning the real character 
of the place. It was one of those 
hybrid establishments, between a 
mere drinking-house and a tavern, 
in which men of all grades meet 
upon adevel. There the accom- 
plished “ blackleg” and the ruftian 
of the prize-ring kept their appoint- 
ments with the young noodle of for- 
tune, who, flushed with vanity at the 
deference paid to his foolish opi- 
nions while enacting the part of a 
“generous patron of the science,” 
learned, by dear-bought experience, 
those lessons that lead men from 
“beginning as dupes to end by be-~ 
coming rogues.” ‘There, also, idle 
clerks, shopmen out of place, and 
other luckless, misguided youths of 
humble means, are wont to repair 
under the infatuated notion of “ see- 
ing life.” And of such smaller fry 
the company was chiefly composed 
when Mr. Meadows entered, as the 
hour was much too early for the 
appearance of the “nobs, swells, 
bucks, and Corinthians,” and what- 
ever names beside were in those days 
given to the “'Tritons of the min- 
nows,” whose boisterous manners and 
conversation would haye soon driven 
the good inan away. As matters were, 
he immediately found “ food for specu- 
lation” in his companion’s remark 
concerning the three men opposite, 
and the kind of study to which they 
might be so particularly attached 
(having no suspicion that he equivo- 
cally referred to betting-books), and 
had almost made up his mind that 
the person who had spoken was of a 
poetic temperament when a waiter 
came to announce that their fire was 
lighted in No. 5. 

“Go, and take possession, there’s 
a good fellow!” said Downer, “and 
Til follow you directly. I've only a 
few more words to write.” And 
forthwith our curate was ushered 
into a small square single-windowed 
room, hung round with prints of 
equestrian and pugilistic contests. 

As such specimens of the fine arts 
had no attractions for him, he seated 
himself quietly to reinspect the ga- 
therings of his morning lounge, and 
so deeply was he soon engaged in the 
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pleasant task, that he thought but a 
few minutes had elapsed, when, after 
an absence of more than half an 
hour, his entertainer hurriedly en- 
tered the room with a leathern 
writing-case under his arm and apo- 
logised for keeping him so long 
waiting. “But it was such a bar- 
gain!” he exclaimed, throwing the 
case upon the table. “I dared not 
leave it till to-morrow. So, as it 
was close by, I just ran out 

But here comes dinner! You shall 
see it after and judge for yourself.” 

During their meal he again apolo- 
gised for the humble manner in 
which circumstances compelled him 
to treat his friend, and after dinner 
again hinted at the superiority of 
houses he was accustomed to fre- 
quent. 

“ All is very good,” replied our 
curate. “You know how plainly 
we live at Milfield, and, happily, I 
have no cravings for luxury — 


* Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem 
Vates ?’ 


What, indeed, should a poor preacher 
and poet desire beyond simple fare ? 
Tet the rich and the adventurous 
merchants of this City (like those of 
Rome to whom Horace alludes) enjoy 
the fruits of their toil according to 
their acquired tastes, and let me be 
grateful that mine are suited to my 
circumstances. Yet Iam now really 
wealthy, my good sir, for ‘content- 
ment is wealth. My path appears 
clear for the present, and for the 
future, 
‘ Precor, integra 
Cum mente nec turpe senectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem,’ 


May my evening of life be tranquil 
and unblemished by aught that 
should make me ashamed.” 

“No fear of that!” exclaimed 
Downer, laughing. “The only 
temptation that lies in your way is 
poaching, and as you are at liberty 
to fish where you like, and are not 
fond of shooting ——” 

“Nay, nay, mock me not,” said 
our curate; “I have been sorely 
tried by temptation, and, alas! I was 
found wanting. You look surprised ; 
but even so it was. By neglecting 
my household affairs I incurred 
debts which my means were inade- 
quate to discharge. I became conse- 
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quently degraded in the opinion of 
those whom it was my duty to in- 
struct. How could men whom [ 
deprived of their substance look up 
to me as their guide in religious 
matters? How should they value 
moral precepts from the lips of a 
robber r” 

“ Nay, my dear sir,” exclaimed 
Downer, “ you are much too severe 
upon yourself. Every body must 
have debts that they can’t exactly 
meet at the moment.’ 

“No,” continued Mr. Meadows, 
“T am not too severe. The simple 
right of meum and tuum is too clear 
to be mistaken by any. I took what 
belonged to another and called it 
mine, though I had no fair prospect 
of paying the price for which alone 
it could become my property. It 
was an unjust appropriation, and, 
though I repented it at the time, I 
much fear that my repentance was 
too similar to that of the convicted 
felon who laments the consequences 
rather than the commission of his 
offence. When I look back it seems 
as though I then hoodwinked my 
mental vision by most miserable so- 
phistry, and abandoned myself to 
idle dreams engendered by vanity.” 

“How much do you owe?” asked 
Downer, bluntly. “ Perhaps I can 
manage it for you.” And the words 
were uttered with an air of such 
generous frankness and confidence as 
to induce his guest to imagine that, 
if he had needed it, a loan of money 
would have been at his disposal. 

Such unlooked-for generosity af- 
fected him not a little, and with a 
grateful heart and quivering lips he 
expressed his deep sense of obliga- 
tion, and related how his benevolent 
diocesan had taken him by the hand; 
and as he spake it seemed to him as 
though the countenance of his host 
underwent a change like that of one 
struggling to repress some strong in- 
ward emotion. The effort was pain- 
ful to witness. Mr. Meadows became 
alarmed and anxiously inquired,— 

“ My dear sir, what is the matter ? 
Tell me! Can I do any thing? 
You are unwell ?” 

“Me! oh, ah, yes!” exclaimed 
Downer, as he pressed his hand to 
his forehead, and looked wildly 
round. Then, starting up from his 
seat, he paced the room hurriedly 
several times, and then, to the aston- 
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ishment of his guest, broke out into 
a fit of boisterous laughter, and, 
throwing himself back into a chair, 
exclaimed, “ Never mind! it’s gone! 
A twinge of the toothach; that’s 
all. <A glass of brandy will set all 
right.” And he violently rang the 
bell, which was instantly answered 
by a waiter from the adjoining room, 
at whose appearance he almost 
shouted, “Be quick! two glasses of 
brandy.” 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Meadows, 
“J never take e 

But the man was already gone, 
and Downer again rose and paced the 
room till his return, when, seizing 
one of the glasses, he swallowed its 
contents as though it had been water, 
and then again Yaughed loudly in a 
way that perplexed his guest exceed- 
ingly, since there appeared to be no 
reason for affecting meriment, and 
the laugh itself was forced and un- 
natural—noisy but not hearty, and 
any thing rather than joyous. 

Our curate had never before heard 
the like, and his sensations were pro- 
bably similar to those of domestic 
animals when, for the first time, they 
by instinct feel alarm, they know not 
why, at the roar of the distant lion 
or the hissing of the concealed ser- 
pent. In the dead of many a subse- 
quent night that laugh haunted his 
pillow, with other painful recollec- 
tions, in the semblance of a crimi- 
nal’s grim, forlorn determination to 
banish thought and stifle the moans 
of a yet upbraiding conscience. 

The career of James Downer may 
be narrated in a brief space. At 
college he was considered a simple, 
inoffensive, “ good-natured” fellow, 
whom the getters-up of any pleasant 
party or excursion could always 
make sure of at the last moment to 
complete their required number ; and 
thus it was that he had been intro- 
duced to Mr. Meadows, who, struck 
by the contrast between his habitual 
placidity, and the exuberant spirits 
of certain of their comrades, gave 
him credit for other good qualities of 
which there was no direct evidence. 
This charitable mode of judging 
(which, as we have seen, forsook him 
not in after-life) led to that sort of 
acquaintance styled friendship at 
college and school; but, in reality, 
their pursuits were too dissimilar to 
admit of any real intimacy, and in 
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taking leave of the university they 
lost sight of each other. 

It is a lamentable, but too well- 
known fact, that though all under- 
graduates are sent to keep their 
terms for the express purpose of 
study, the number of men called 
“‘non-readers” has always been con- 
siderable. Among them, and well 
worthy the name in his day, was 
James Downer, and consequently he 
had abundant leisure during his 
three years of residence to pick up a 
smattering of the various follies and 
frivolous, if not vicious pursuits, then 
in vogue. And with such smatter- 
ing, which he verily believed to be 
a thorough knowledge of life, he 
took possession of his moderate pa- 
trimony, and came to London, where 
his inexperience, self-confidence, and 
curiosity, led him into scenes and as- 
sociations, from a familiarity with 
which few escape untainted. What 
had been styled by his younger 
friends “good nature,” that is an 
easy pliability —the offspring, in re- 
ality, of indolence and self-indulg- 
ence —rendered him peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the temptations besetting 
what are called “ men about town.” 
It was his pleasure soon to be con- 
sidered as one of these, and with 
such to tread the low and dirty paths 
in which they glory and magnify 
themselves exceedingly, proclaiming 
that the knowledge of their ways, and 
haunts, and obscure retreats, is the 
only true “ knowledge of the world.” 
It is a strange delusion into which 
many of far superior talents have 
been betrayed in the outset of life by 
hilarious spirits and eager appetite 
for novelty, to say nothing of the 
pseudo- chivalric feeling arismg from 
the consciousness of being on dan- 
gerous or forbidden ground. Some- 
what like the latter were Downer’s 
sensations when, in the course of his in- 
troduction to the aforesaid knowledge, 
he first found himself in the company 
of ruffian prize-fighters, recognised 
blacklegs, and other degraded speci- 
mens of the foul undercurrent of 
human existence, that was thence- 
forth to be his “world.” His mind 
was not of that polished, steel-like 
strength and elasticity that could 
“touch pitch and not be defiled,” or, 
like the unbent bow, spring back to 
its original form; but his character 
was made up of materials easily to 
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be moulded to their own purposes by 
the arts of the designing. And into 
such hands he fell, and was led in his 
downward course of world-know- 
ledge from the grades of “ patron,” 
“real gentleman,” “one who could 
and would,” &c., into lower and still 
lower depths, till he was pronounced 
to be “cleaned out” among his 
quondam flatterers and intimate as- 
sociates, and suspected generally as 
“living in Queer Street.” In plain 
English, whatever knowledge of the 
world he had gained was purchased 
by the sacrifice of his property and 
character, and the no small injury of 
his health. But, worse than all, in 
the progress of his degradation, 
which took years to accomplish, he 
had acquired habits of reckless dis- 
sipation, and, by his conduct, ap- 
peared to have lost all sense of moral 
rectitude. 

Such was the man now entertain- 
ing our unsuspicious curate, whom 
he had invited to what is termed a 
“flash house,” with a nefarious in- 
tent ; but enough of his original im- 
becility remained almost to unfit him 
for the exectition of his design. He 
was not a cool, strong-minded villain. 
The plan he had devised was all his 
own, and to be carried through with- 
out confederates. During the silent 
morning lounge he had, as he con- 
ceived, hit upon a course of action 
not likely to meet with interruption, 
or excite the suspicion of his asso- 
ciates, for of them only had he any 
dread. Therefore he had secured the 
little private room for their diner, 
and all would have gone on smoothly 
but for his want of self-command. 

The rigid moral code by which 
Mr. Meadows judged and condemned 
himself presented a striking contrast 
with the mode of thinking and act- 
ing long become habitual to the fallen 
gentleman, as carelessness of expen- 
diture, provided some credulous 
tradesman “suffered,” was one of 
the earliest lessons learned in the 
school to which he now belonged. 
“Doing a snob” was quite a matter 
of exultation among his set, and 
therefore he at first felt rather 
amused at the idea that even the 
quiet, retired parson had not escaped 
“the rascally impertinence of dun- 
ning ;” but all feelings akin to mirth 
left him as Mr. Meadows proveeded 
to draw the mmmutable line dividing 
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right from wrong. High-minded, 
unflinching rectitude commands re- 
spect even from the worthiless. 
Downer’s spirit quailed within him 
as he heard the stern self-condemna- 
tion of his guest. A glimpse of by- 
gone happy days broke painfully in 
upon the darkness of the present, 
and, to conceal his emotion, he 
blurted out the unmeaning offer of 
pecuniary assistance. But when that 
fiction called forth such unmerited 
expressions of gratitude, succeeded 
by unreserved brotherly confidence, 
the sense of his own deep degrada- 
tion became every moment less to- 
lerable, till he felt as though “ rea- 
son reeled upon her throne.” “ Fierce 
repentance reared its snaky crest,” 
breathing the fearful words “too 
late!” and, as a sunstroke scorching 
his brain, came the agonising reflec- 
tion of what he might have been. 

Simple and concise as was the cu- 
rate’s account of his release from 
difficulty and of his brightening 
prospects, it seemed plain to the 
wretched man (who, of course, took 
no account of the intervention of 
Providence) that he was indebted for 
all to the excellence of his character, 
so widely different from that which 
he had wrought out for himself. 
Thus base envy was added to the 
bitterness of self-reproach. Still he 
had been so long accustomed to 
“seem the thing he was not” that 
he might have avoided what he 
called “making a fool” of liimself 
had it not been for the curate’s 
anxious looks and inquiry. Then it 
seemed as though the eyes of the 
meek man were reading the secrets 
of his dark spirit, and he retained 
but just sufficient presence of mind 
to invent the falsehood of bodily 
suffering. 

Relieved by the brandy, which he 
said always operated like magic in 
such cases, he resumed his seat at 
table, and from that moment all went 
on as smoothly as he could wish. 
The deep interest he expressed in all 
his friend’s concerns, together with 
certain flattering allusions to his 
etic talents, warmed the guileless 
curate’s heart, and led to a recapitu- 
lation of all particulars connected 
with his rising fortune, and the pur- 
poses of his journey to London, not 
omitting the amount of his purchases, 
nor the state of his finances. 
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“You should be careful how you 
carry money about you in London,” 
observed Downer. “Thirty pounds 
and more, you say ?” 

“No, my good sir,” replied Mr. 
Meadows, smiling at the idea of his 
being suspected of such rustic igno- 
rance. “No; I know better than 
that, and left them at the inn—eight 
five-pound notes, all new, 
- sent so delicately by his lord- 
ship.” 

“And a hundred and fifty paid 
you in advance by the counsellor ?” 

*“ No, no; I am to have that when 
my pupil comes to Milfield. I would 
not take it before, though Mr. Hunter 
pressed it in his last letter.” 

“You should not have refused 
it. Remember the proverb, ‘A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush !’” 

* Perhaps I was wrong,” said the 
curate, doubtingly ; “ indeed, I fear 
there was a little pride in the way ; 
but the sum was not necessary, as I 
had enough by me for all purposes. 
However, I am so satisfied that it 
will be paid at the time appointed, 
that I feel no uneasiness concerning 
the few bills which Christmas will 
bring against me. It is a pleasant 
feeling that! How different from 
what I have experienced! I cannot 
be sufficiently grateful.” 

“ And you send off your furniture, 
and pay for it on Saturday morning, 
the day after to-morrow. So, after 
you have called again on the coun- 
sellor, your business will be com- 
pleted ?” 

“ Yes, all except a call or two; 
and then I shall return home di- 
rectly, although I could remain ab- 
sent another week ; but living at an 
inn is expensive.” 

“Very true. Well, I shall give 
you a call in the City to-morrow 
morning. In the meanwhile, since I 
have heard all about your bargains, 
you must see my last.” And he pro- 
ceeded to open and display the con- 
tents of the writing-case, which he 
asserted he had just bought, but 
which, there can be little doubt, was 
carefully prepared for the occasion. 

It was of russia leather, rather ex- 
pensively fitted up, and furnished 
with quires of different-sized paper, 
pens, and other writing materials ; 
all of which our curate examined 
with the eye of a connoisseur, and 
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pronounced the whole cheap at a 
guinea, 

“ Just half!” exclaimed Downer, 
triumphantly. “ What admirable 
pens and paper, too! You used to 
write a beautiful hand, I recollect. 
7 what you can make of them.” 

ur curate’s style of writing was 
very peculiar for a clergyman, being 
what is termed “ a fine, free, business 
hand,” acquired in the early part of 
his education, and “kept up” by 
himself carefully, under the im- 
pression that it might be useful to 
him, in the event of his ever being 
able to establish a school, and also in 
the education of his children. More- 
over, he was a trifle conceited on that 
point, and therefore easily induced to 
take up the pen, and write a few 
words, among which was his usual 
signature. 

“ Henry Meadows!” exclaimed 
Downer, who had watched him nar- 
rowly “How is that? You used 
to have a second name — Smith ? 


Jones? How strange that I should 
forget! But, at all events, you had 
another. Why have you dropped 
it?” 


“T have not used it for a long 
time,” was the evasive reply made by 
our curate, for a poetical reason 
which he felt half ashamed to ac- 
knowledge. ‘The fact was, that he 
had dropped his second name Brown 
by the wish of his beloved Eliza, 
during the happy, freakish days of 
courtship. She could not bear, she 
said, to see such a name in conjunc- 
tion with his own at the bottom of 
his effusions, and perhaps felt some 
distaste to her own future probable 
designation as Mrs. Brown Meadows. 

“ Had it been Green Meadows,” 
she observed, “I should not have 
cared; but Brown scems to denote 
barren, withered, dried-up, sun- 
burnt —any thing but what is de- 
sirable for a poet; and, you may de- 
pend upon it, Henry, that the nasty, 
ill-natured critics, whenever you 
publish, will catch hold of the word, 
and play upon it, enough to drive us 
both crazy.” 

“ Why, really, there is a striking 
contrast between the heights of Par- 
nassus and humble brown meadows,” 
he replied, smiling ; but he thought, 
afterwards, seriously on the subject, 
and came to the usual conclusion 


that his dear Eliza was right. So 





























































































































































































































































































































the objectionable monosyllable was 
thenceforth abandoned; and when, 
in the course of time, he ventured 
his volume of poems before the 
world, he congratulated himself not 
a little in the belief that his title- 
page bore a name that bid defiance to 
the punster’s annoying ingenuity.* 

To explain all this to Downer was 
useless, and might even draw upon 
him somewhat of the ridicule he dis- 
liked; therefore the scribbler con- 
tinued flourishing away in silence 
after his brief reply, till his host, as- 
suming an air of indifference, ob- 
served,— 

“Well; no matter why you left it 
off. ‘Two names do as well as three ; 
only one doesn’t like to see an old 
friend, as it were, with a new face; 
so do just let me see you wrijte your 
name in the old-fashioned way.” 

“There,” said Mr. Meadows, 
throwing a sheet of paper across the 
table. 

“ Admirable!” exclaimed Downer; 
“ just the same as ever! I- must 
have this autograph in the volume 
of poems you gave me. It’s well I 
did not have it bound before, as I in- 
tend, in purple morocco. I know 
the sizeexactly. This quire of note- 
paper is just the thing. I won't be 
a minute. Pshaw! I can’t write. 
Never mind. I'll just dash in pen- 
cil, ‘ Presented to,’ &c., and put in 
the date, when you gave me the 
book at Milfield, to-morrow by day- 
light. Oh! here’s the ruler. ‘There 
—that space will do for me; and 
here, just under this line, write your 
name at full length. Bah! The 
paper curls up. I'll hold it down 
with this flat ruler. ‘There—just be- 
low it. That’s right.” And, stand- 
ing up, he pressed his right hand 
upon the ruler, as it lay across the 
quire. 

“ My good fellow,” said the curate, 
“you shake the table. You had 
better leave it to me.” 
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* No, no!” gasped Dormer ; “you 
will put it in the wrong place. Go 
on!” And, by a great effort, he 
ceased to tremble, and remained firm 
till the signature was completed 

Then he slid the peer, with the 
ruler upon it, to his side of the 
table ; and, resuming his chair, sat 
silently looking at the signature, 
with his hands raised before his eyes, 
as though to shade the light, but, in 
reality, to gain time for recovering 
self-possession. 

The unsuspecting, but, as before 
hinted, somewhat conceited, penman 
concluded that his hand-writing was 
then the subject of his host's admira- 
tion, and, under the pleasant im- 
pulse of that flattering delusion, in- 
dulged in a little retrospective vanity. 

“T remember,” said he, “ when I 
was at school, we used to have 
prizes for writing, and there was 
only one boy whom I could not sur- 

ss. Oddly enough, too, his name 
was Henry Brown, and we used to 
write our signatures so much alike, 
that, but for the additional name in 
mine, we should scarcely have known 
our own. Nobody could imitate us, 
and we went on, making it more and 
more difficult, by those sweeping 
strokes you are now looking at, till 
it became, as you see, quite a curious 
affair. We were always good friends, 
though. I should like to know 
wkere he is, and how he is doing. 
We left school about the same time, 
and I understood he got a situation 
in some merchant's establishment, 
and went abroad; but, as I never 
heard the name of the people or 
the place, there is little probability of 
our ever meeting again in this world. 
Perhaps,” he continued, in a more 
serious tone,—“ perhaps it may be 
permitted to us to recognise each 
other in the next; at least, we are 
not forbidden to indulge the hope; 
and, when we consider that one of 
the purest of our pleasures here is the 





* It is related of the poet Shenstone, that be frequently congratulated himself on 
the im-pun”-ity of bis name. It was, however, gibbeted alter the following 
fashion by the complimentary enthusiasm of a French gentleman who had studied our 
language ; and, haying read and admired his works, put up a tablet to his memory, 


inscribed, — 


** I've made placed here this stone 
‘To William Shenstone, 
Who at Leasowes made 
Arcadian scenes rural, 
And, as poet, displayed 


A great mind natural,” 
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renewal of old and esteemed friend- 
ship and acquaintance, methinks that 
those who, in their voyage through 
this life, have not ‘ put away a good 
conscience,’ nor ‘ concerning faith 
made shipwreck’ * But, what is 
the matter? Why do you cover 
your face, and lean down so on the 
table ? You seem to be again suffer- 
ing ?” 

* Tam, indeed!” groaned Downer ; 
and, before he had time for any fur- 
ther reply, the waiter abruptly en- 
tered, and, leaving the door open, 
proceeded to stir up the fire, as he 
remarked, rather than inquired, “ I 
thought you rang.” 

“Yes, bring the bill!” exclaimed 
Downer, roused to self-recollection 
by this well-understood hint that the 
»rivate room was wanted for some 

tter customer; and, in a hurried 
manner, he thrust the scattered pa- 
pers into the writing-case. 

As he was thus engaged, a loud 
burst of laughter ascended from the 
staircase, and presently the door was 
thrown open by a waiter, and -four 
dashingly dressed individuals of the 
class called “ Bloods” entered the 
room. One of them apologised, in a 
gentlemanly tone, for the intrusion ; 
but Downer remained with his back 
towards them, too busily engaged, as 
it seemed, either to hear or reply. 
Therefore, Mr. Meadows took upon 
himself to say, that his friend had 
been suddenly taken ill, and they 
were just about to separate. The 
stranger, who was a remarkably 
handsome, athletic man of about 
five-and-twenty, hereupon exchanged 
an instantaneous glance with his 
companions, one of whom imme- 
diately crossed the room, as if to as- 
certain who the assiduous packer of 
the writing-case might be. Scarcely 
had he gained his position, ere four 
other strangers of the same class 
rushed in, and there was a general 
boisterous salutation between the 
two parties; during the bustle of 
which Downer contrived to make 
good his retreat, unperceived either 
by the new-comers or our curate, 
who had taken the opportunity, sup- 
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posing himself unnoticed, of recram- 
ming his pockets with the literary 
gleanings of the morning. 

None of his movements, however, 
were lost upon the first speaker, who 
was again about to address him, when 
a noisy hubbub arose in the passage, 
along which many persons seemed to 
be hurrying toward the large room ; 
and, among divers strange outcries, 
one announcing “ Newgate’s on 
fire!”+ struck the uninitiated book- 
buyer with consternation. 

“Your friend seems to have le- 
vanted,” observed the athletic strang- 
er, kindly ; “ but you have no cause 
for alarm.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Mr. Meadows ; 
“Tam almost a stranger in London, 
—at least in the City ; but I recollect, 
this morning, seeing ‘ Newgate Street’ 
written up not far from my inn, and 
if Newgate really is on fire ” 

Here he was stopped by an irre- 
pressible burst of laughter from all 
present, mingled with such charac- 
teristic ejaculations as “A regular 

okel!” “The greenest thing I’ve 
eard this many a day!” “ Bravo, 
Johnny Raw!” &e. 

“ Really, gentlemen,” commenced 
the now utterly bewildered curate, 
“ there is something so awful in the 
occurrence of a conflagration in this 
immense place, that I cannot com- 
prehend e 

“ Lord love your simple soul!” 
exclaimed the first speaker; “* New- 
gate’s no more on fire than you are} 
but, in the name of wonder, where 
do you come from? and, above all, 
how came you here? Do you know 
where you are ?” 

* Thaye not the least idea,” replied 
Mr. Meadows; and he stated under 
what circumstances he had been in- 
troduced to the house. An incredu- 
lous look, which hovered for a mo- 
ment on the expressive countenance 
of the handsome stranger, was suc- 
ceeded by a benevolent smile, as, 
taking a second-hand book from the 
table, he read, AIONTSIOY AOTTINOT 
wigs T¥OTS! and then, throwing it 
down, he exclaimed, “* Ha, ha! Lon- 
ginus on the Sublime! From the 











* 1 Timothy, i. 19. 


+_A slang phrase, owing its origin to the riots of 1780, when the prison so called 


was destroyed by the mob, and its inmates released. 


It is still “ sported,” with the 


appropriate accompaniments, ‘‘ Go it, ye thieves !’’ or “ Go it, ye cripples!” and is 
supposed by some to conduce much toward the promotion of hilarity. 
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sublime to the ridiculous there is but 
a step» You have been book- 
hunting, that’s clear. A country 
schoolmaster, I suppose ?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied Mr. Mea- 
dows, with an involuntary flush of 
offended dignity at being thus rudely 
questioned. 

“ Neyer mind!” said the young 
man; “we don’t want to know any 
more. You're not fit to take care of 
yourself, that’s certain; so we must 
take care of you ;” and, turning to- 
ward one of the party, he whispered 
a few words in his ear; to which the 
other replied aloud, “ Yes, Sir 
George !” and then left the room. 

Mr. Meadows, though no tuft- 
hunter, had ever been conscientiously 
scrupulous in rendering “ honour to 
whom honour is due;” and, there- 
fore, and moreover vexed at having 
evinced a sense of being annoyed by 
so trifling a mistake concerning his 
profession, he begged to apologise 
for the bluntness of his last reply, 
and then, with his usual candour, 
would have proceeded to tell all 
about himself and his affairs, but for 
the return of the gentleman who had 
recently left the room, and now came 
laughing back, exclaiming, “ Here's 

our man! Couldn't have found a 
tter in all St. Giles’s.” 

The person thus recommended 
followed at his heels, and was imme- 
diately addressed by one of the party, 
“Ah! Conky Bob! What, you're 
out again, are ye r 

“Yes, master! and all ready to 
sarve him out next time, as soon as I 
can get backed,” said the man, who 
was a thickset, sinewy, shabbily 
dressed, dirty fellow, with a pair of 
(pugilistic) black eyes, a large, 
shapeless nose, and a huge mouth, 
which, as he grinned, disclosed gaps 
from which sundry “ ivories” had 
been dislodged in some recent con- 


flict. 

“ Well, Bob,” said the baronet 
(for such was the young man, “sow- 
ing his wild oats”), “if you've no- 
thing better to do, I should like you 
to shew this gentleman into the City, 


and take this” (shewing a piece of 


money) “ when you come back.” 
“No matter for that,” said Bob, 
swaying his head to and fro with an 
air of indifference to pecuniary con- 
siderations ; “ if so be as I can obleege 
your honour, that’s enough for me. 
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“You may trust him,” observed 
Sir George to the curate; and then, 
leading him aside, he added, in a 
lower tone, as he tore a card in 
halves, “ Put this half in your pocket, 
and send it back by him when you 
are safe at your inn; then I shall 
know all’s nght. Good by. Mind 
what company _ rap in future. 
You're in a shocking bad neighbour- 
hood for such as you; but don’t be 
afraid. He'll take care of you. 
Phoo! phoo! No thanks! You'd 
help me out of a slough in the 
country, if I was stuck fast, I’m sure. 
Now, Bob! are you ready ?” 

“Ay, ay, your honour,” replied 
the man; “1 be a rum’un to look 
at, but a good ’un to go, as the 
butcher said of his horse.” 

Thus, under the protection of a 
professed boxer, our classical hero 
was conducted through a low and 
populous district, where he witnessed 
enough to convince him that he 
could scarcely have made his way 
alone by night without molestation ; 
and then, by short cuts and narrow 
streets and alleys, till they suddenly, 
to his surprise, arrived at the Griffin, 
without entering -any of the main 
streets. 

There curiosity prompted him to 
look at the portion of card, but as it 
contained only “ Sir George,” leaving 
the remainder of the address on the 
other half, he inquired of Bob the 
name of his employer. 

* Tip-top Corinthian,” was the re- 
ply. “That's his ticket, and no 
mistake.” 

“T should much like to know his 
name.” 

“He, he! Better ax him. Dare 
say he can tell.” 

“Well, never mind. Give him 
that. He'll know what it means. 
And take this for yourself, with my 
thanks for your attention. Perhaps 
after the walk you may like some- 
thing to drink.” 

“ Well, I don’t care if I do just 
drink your honour’s health, for I 
thinks yee seem a bit of a gemman 
arter all. But I'll go to the tap, if 
you please.” 

This conversation took place at 
the bar-window, where they sepa- 
rated, and, being partly heard within, 
excited the curiosity of the landlord, 
and induced him to visit the tap- 
room, where Bob had been instantly 
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recognised by certain plebeian ad- 
mirers of “ the fancy,” and was seated 
with no small air of self-importance 
behind an already half-emptied pot 
of porter. Mr. Mark Joyce, who 
was an occasional better on such 
matters, condescended to pay him a 
compliment on his conduct in the 
ring, both as principal and “ picker- 
up’ on certain recent occasions, and 
then in a careless way observed,— 

“TI suppose you are acquainted 
with the gentleman you came here 
with ?” 

“Why, for the matter o’ that,” 
replied Bob, “ he wor introduced to 
me by a partickler friend, one o’ the 
nobs, as we were all enjoying on our- 
selves together at the Pig and Band- 
box, so I suppose he’s up to snuff 
and a pinch oyer, or he wouldn't a- 
bin there so sitiated among the riglar 
swells.” 

“ And he knows how to handle his 
mauleys, I can tell you that,” said 
Mr. Joyce. 

“My eyes! Whew!” exclaimed 
and whistled Bob. “If I had but 
a-knowed that afore! I smell a rat. 
But, never mind, honour among 
thieves. Thinks I to myself as we 
come along, ‘You are a cleanish 
built chap, and not much under 
eleven stun nor five foot ten.’ 
Humph! Snug’s the word, I guesses. 
That's why the yokel war so back’ard 
and shy—afeard I should pump him 
and split.” 

The result of this and some fur- 
ther conversation on the same sub- 
ject was, that on Conky Bob's return 
to his patron he gave an exaggerated 
account of “the shabby gemman’s” 
thrashing a hulky porter in the 
City and then * flooring” the beadle 
who wanted to put him in “quod.” 
At which all present, save the young 
baronet, laughed heartily, and he 
observed that he should never again 
trust to appearances, adding, “So 
seemingly quiet and inoffensive! the 
very last man I should have sus- 
pected of getting up a row in the 
streets.” 

“There can’t be no manner 0’ 
doubt,” said Bob, “as he must ha’ 
been uncommon provicated, for a 
quieter chap I never see. And take 
my word for’t, your honour, I’ve had 
to do with some of all sorts, and it 
an’t them as talks loud and braggish 
as turns up the best trumps when 
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they comes to the scratch, for I've 
knowed coveys as couldn’t say ‘ bo! 
to a goose’ precious ugly customers 


and riglar ens. So, if I speaks 
my mind, I says I thinks as he'll 
do.” 


As he uttered the last words with 
an emphasis, he leered knowingly at 
the baronet, meaning to express that 
he had discovered the secret that 
‘the shabby gemman” was a coun- 
try or “ ge aspirant for the hon- 
ours of the ring. 

In the meanwhile the unconscious 
object of such preposterous misre- 
presentations had withdrawn to the 
solitude of his chamber for the pur- 
pose of revising, for the last time, 
the rough copy of a letter to the 
editor of the Rete Recorder, to 
be left, with a volume of his poems, 
on the following morning. By the 
advice of his fair counsellor Miss 
Sacharissa, it contained a plain state- 
ment of the author’s isolated position 
as the sole ground on which he might 
hope to be pardoned for not having 
sent a presentation copy at the time 
of publication. “The proprietors 
will never believe you could be ig- 
norant of the existence of their 
work,” she observed, “unless they 
have it under your own hand, and, 
of course, they cannot doubt the 
word of a clergyman. Do but con- 
vince them that the omission was 
caused by any thing rather than a 
want of respect to their opinions, and 
I have no doubt all will be well. 
At all events, that will remove the 
only obstacle I see in my way, and 
yon may depend upon it I will not 
et the matter rest.” 

Nor did she, for eanemeaiey on 
Mr. Meadows’s departure from home 
she wrote to her literary friend, 
speaking of the poetical aspirant in 
the highest terms as a clergyman, a 
gentleman, and a reputed most ex- 
cellent scholar, whose attainments 
had excited the admiration of the 
bishop, &c. 

It is not to be supposed that our 
curate had forgotten her injunctions 
during the two days already passed 
in London. On the contrary, their 
recurrence to his recollection was 
often troublesome; but he had 
sternly resolyed to complete all that 
lay in the strict line of his duty ere 
he allowed himself to diverge into 
the more agreeable, but less profit- 
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able, paths into which the flatterer 
Hope still continued to beckon him. 
Now, however, his purchases were 
made, his time was his own, and, 
after writing a fair copy of the im- 
portant appeal to the critical tri- 
bunal, he retired to rest in peace 
with all the world. 

On the following morning (being 
Friday), while he was sitting in the 
coffee-room after breakfast reading 
the newspaper, his companion of the 
preceding day came to pay his pro- 
mised visit. His extreme paleness 
(for even his lips appeared parched 
and white), and the faint, hurried 
manner in which he expressed gra- 
tification at finding Mr. Meadows 
had not gone out, caused the latter 
to look anxiously at him while ob- 
serving,— 

“T fear you have again been suf- 
fering during the night.” 

“ Torribly !” exclaimed Downer ; 
“but never mind, it’s all over now. 
By the way, you must have thought 
it very odd of me to leave you so 
abruptly last night. I merely slip- 
ped out to pay the bill, but could n't 
get downstairs for the crowd coming 
up. Such a set! they bore me along 
with them into the great room, an 
the door was so blocked up that it 
was a long while before I could effect 
my escape after prevailing, with 
difficulty, on the waiter to attend to 
me and take the money. Then I 
found you were gone, and felt very 
uneasy about you, till they said you 
took a guide with you; but really 
you ought not to have left till my 
return, for you might have fallen into 
bad hands. This Londonis a strange 
en and I am sadly afraid that 

ouse is falling off in respectability. 
Certainly I never witnessed such an 
uproar there before, or you may 
suppose I should not have taken you 
there. You must have thought it 
odd ?” 

These words were uttered in a low, 
monotonous tone, with the volubility 
of one hurrying through a lesson 
learned by rote. The explanation 
might have contented the single- 
minded curate under any circum- 
stances; but coming from one who 
had been, and still appeared to be, 
suffering from bodily pain, it was 
more than sufficient, and caused him 
to apologise in return for his hasty 
retreat, 
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“ All's well that ends well,” said 
Downer, with affected gaiety. 

“ No, my dear sir,” observed Mr. 
Meadows, “all is not well. You are 
far from well. Nay, do not attempt 
to conceal your face—no, nor smile 
in that unnatural way. You alarm 
me! Now youare positively shiver- 
ing with cold. You ought not to 
have left your own fireside on such 
a morning as this. Come, come, let 
me persuade you to go home and 
take medical advice.” 

“T believe I am ill!” groaned 
Downer, resting his head upon the 
table during the lapse of a few seconds, 
when he looked up, and, with qui- 
vering lips, continued, “ No doubt 
of it; but, after what passed last 
night, I could not be at ease without 
calling on you. Besides—I—I have 
some little business—some money to 
pay in the City—which—it is only 
a trifle, but—ah! that tooth again! 
—I dare say I shall manage it. Ha, 
ha! it seems ridiculous, does n't it ? 
But here, in this pocket-book, I've 
a bank-note for forty pounds, and I 
must go to the Bank of England to 
get it changed, in order to pay six 
pounds odd that I faithfully promised 
a poor fellow who wants the money. 
It's nothing when one is well; but 
what with the draughts of air through 
the building, and the sending one 
from office to office, it is just now 
= an undertaking. If you knew 
their ways, I know you would go 
for me; but, as it is—yes—T'll risk 
it. Ill or well, the poor man shall 
not be disappointed !” 

“TI can but admire your indis- 
cretion,” said our curate, gazing with 
grea upon the pale face of 
the degraded hypocrite ; “ but, for- 
tunately, I can save you from the 
risk !” 

“ You!—how ?” 

“Do you not recollect, my dear 
sir, that I have eight five-pound 
notes put by to pay ——” 

“ How very extraordinary!” ex- 
claimed the delighted villain, “I 
never once thought of that. Here! 
this, of course, will answer your pur- 
pose as well, and really ——” 

“TI will just step upstairs for 
them.” 

“T may as well go with you, as 
sit here.” 

They accordingly left the coffee- 
room together, and ascended to No. 
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10, where the exchange was soon 
completed, and then Downer took 
leave and went his way with a de- 
gree of alertness that might have 
raised suspicion in the mind of al- 
most any other person than Mr. 
Meadows, who, after pagan | his 
departure through the lery, 
rubbed his hands with delight, and 
soliloquised, “ How wonderfully does 
the mind assist the body! The idea 
of disappointing that poor man must 
have added much to his suffering. 
He must have a kind heart. Yes, 
yes! and how fortunate that I had 
just the amount!” 

So the good man commenced the 
third day of his metropolitan per- 
ambulations with exceeding com- 
placent feelings; and, having first 
delivered the important packet ad- 
dressed to the unknown disperser of 
literary fame, he proceeded to the 
house of his publishers, where he 
was politely received by an elderly 
gentleman, who was the managing 
partner. There was something re- 
markably pleasing in his manner 
during the little preliminary talk 
which usually takes place concerning 
news, and wind, and weather, and 
the state of things in general, when 
strangers meet, ere they can proceed 
to business ; but when they did arrive 
at the interesting point of sales and 
returns, the experienced bibliopole 
shook his head, lifted up his hands 
and eyes, and exclaimed, in a tone 
like that of one uttering sounds of 
woe, “ Poetry, poetry, poetry !” 

In spite of a little ae of his 
thyming organs (if there be any 
such), a sense of the ludicrous was 
predominant in our curate’s feelings 
at this ominous ejaculation; and, 
being red, by previous letters 
from the house, for any thing except 
the offer of a draft upon their 
bankers, he smilingly observed, “‘ My 
good sir, I am not come with any 
sanguine expectations at present,” 
laying an unusual emphasis on the 
latter word, which did not esca 
the publisher, who little thought 
it was caused by so poor a chance as 
the delivery of the packet at the 
Literary Recorder office. 

“ You are right, sir,” he replied ; 
“Tam glad of it! It is no consola- 
tion to me when disappointed, to find 
others equally so. However, I will 
be candid with you. Your poems 
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are not the worst we have had to do 
with” (Mr. Meadows, not compre- 
hending that he spoke in an un- 
poetical, business-like sense, thought 
this but faint praise, indeed) ; “ but 
they move off very, very slowly. 
Still I have some hope ; my attention 
has been called to them lately, and 
no doubt you will feel surprised, but 
really I have read them.” If he had 
said he had not read them he would 
much more have surprised the un- 
initiated author. “ You look sur- 
prised ; well youmay! However, sa 
It is; and you may judge what I 
think of them when I tell you I took 
a copy home to my daughters. But 
here comes a clerk with the account ; 
now you will see it all in black and 
white. Thank ye, Brown, that'll do ;” 
and, taking the paper, he looked at 
it and continued, “* Come, come! we 
do seem to be not quite dead yet. 
Two —three — humph! eleven — 
twenty-five — almost thirty copies 
sold since October, ten of them only 
two days ago. Hem! perhaps you 
have been stirring yourself since you 
came to town ?” 

Mr. Meadows assured him that 
such was not the case, and, after a 
little more indifferent chat, put the 
best account he had ever received of 
his volume into his pocket and went 
his way, musing upon how many 
readers the thirty copies might gain 
for him. Ten for each seemed a 
moderate calculation, and amounted 
to three hundred, many of whom 
would, of course, become purchasers 
in their turn; and, as such books 
were usually placed on the tables of 
drawing-rooms, they must frequent] 
lead to inquiry respecting the author's 
merits and the expression of opinions 
which, whether favourable or adverse, 
were far preferable to dumb oblivion. 
It was something to be talked about ; 
and, though the good man did not 
apostrophise the edifices around,— 


“ Dost thou not feel me asI walk along?” 


the process of building “ castles in 
the air” elevated him exceedingly, 
and there was a briskness in his step 
and cheerfulness of air about him, 
altogether forming a striking contrast 
with the shabby lounger of the pre- 
ceding day. ‘The change in his dress 
and manner utterly astonished the 
Moorfields broker, on whom he 
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called to make final arrangements for 
the removal of his purchases (after 
having ascertained that the wagon 
was at his disposal), and furnished 
matter for conversation on many a 
subsequent day when the tradesman 
was wont to affirm, “I shouldn't 
have known the fellow if he hadn't 
pointed to the things he bought on 
the Wednesday.” At the time, how- 
ever, the improvement in his cus- 
tomer’s appearance merely caused 
him to assume an air of greater 
deference as he promised that all 
should be in readiness early on the 
following morning, after which Mr. 
Meadows meant to leave town im- 
mediately, provided that he should 
in the meanwhile be so fortunate as 
to find Counsellor Hunter at home. 
There were no omnibuses in those 
days, so, by the broker's advice, he 
mounted upon a Paddington coach, 
and, for the sum of three shillings, 
was conveyed to a point in the New 
Road, north of Russell Square, into 
which he made his way through 
brick-fields, and lines of new and 
unfinished houses, on a scale that 
caused him especial wonder at the 
great increase of building in London. 

The gentleman on whom he was 
about to call had made his onward 
way against many difficulties by sheer 
industry and talent. ‘Thin, active, 
and scarcely of the middle height, 
there was yet something about him 
that excited attention at the first 
glance. Perhaps it was chiefly the 
dark, keen, never-tranquil eye, flash- 
ing beneath thick beetling brows, 
that would have seemed ever frown- 
ing, but for the half-sarcastic smile 
upon the somewhat large but well- 
formed and expressive mouth. In 
manner he was energetic even in 
trifles, and in speech laconic to a 
degree that appeared hasty; but it 
was not so, for incessant occupation 
had taught him the value of time, 
and he meted it out almost by 
minutes, grudgingly, when not de- 
voted to the duties of his profession. 

When Mr. Meadows was ushered 
into his study, the counsellor was 
writing, and did not even look up 
till he had finished the sentence. 
Then he rose, shook his visitor cor- 
dially by the hand, and said, “ Glad 
tosee you. Your card left yesterday 
had no address, or you would have 
heard from me; nor did you say 


when you would call again, so I 
wrote. There’s my letter. Read it ; 
and mind, I insist on your compliance. 
We shall then have more time for 
talking. Read, now. Ill write;” 
and, taking up his pen, he resumed 
his previous occupation in silence for 
about ten minutes. 

Our curate, in the meanwhile, read 
a polite and very pressing invitation 
that he would make the writer's 
house his home during the remainder 
of his stay in town. 

“ You will come in and go out, 
and do just as you like,” observed 
the counsellor, as he wheeled his 
chair suddenly to the fireside; “ I 
shall send for Charles from school 
to-morrow, you will then see what 
he is. I know what you are, 
and am satisfied in all but one par- 
ticular, and that you will, I trust, 
amend. You have been burying 
yourself. ‘The bishop is my au- 
thority. As a clergyman, you know 
that our talents are /ent to us. Tell 
me where you are staying, and where 
1 shall send the carriage for you.” 
Mr. Meadows’ reply was not given 
with equal brevity or decision ; for, 
sooth to say, he was a little nervous 
in consequence of the unusual and 
peremptory style of his interrogator, 
who, however, listened patiently till 
something was said of the speaker's 
having intended to return home after 
sending off the goods on the morrow. 
He then exclaimed, “ Excuse inter- 
ruption, my carriage will be at the 
door in three minutes. I know what 
a parson’s week’s holiday is: from 
Monday till the second Saturday. 
Attend to your other business to-day ; 
and to-morrow at twelve —mind! 
not five minutes after—one of my 
people shall call if I cannot come 
myself with the carriage. The Griffin, 
you say?” and, taking a-~pen, he 
began to write, as he continued, 
“ The Rev. ——” ‘ 

“No,” said Mr. Meadows, “ they 
do not know my name. The fact is, 
that it is not a first-rate house, and, 
as a clergyman, I did not wish ——” 

- Well the number of your room?” 

“ No. 10.” 

“That will do as well. Twelve 
precisely. ‘There are my wheels!” 
and, as he spake, a servant entered 
with his great-coat, and, of course, 
Mr. Meadows rose and took leave, 
somewhat bewildered at the sudden 
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alteration made in his arrangements 
by so few words. 

The remainder of that day was 
devoted to writing home at great 
length and packing his books, and 
on the following, morning at eight 
o'clock, he repaired, by appointment, 
to Moorfields, where the wagoner 
had already arrived. Then com- 
menced the tedious process of lifting 
in and adjusting the various pack- 
ages which he superintended with no 
small interest till nearly completed, 
when, addressing the broker after 
the manner of one about to perform 
a pleasant duty, he proposed to settle 
his account. For this purpose he 
was conducted into a back parlour, 
where a small pile of one-pound 
notes and some silver lay upon the 
table. 

“ Thirty-four pounds fifteen shil- 
lings,” said he, taking the forty-pound 
note and the bill from his pocket- 
book, “I am glad to see you have 
change, as I have really not a mo- 
ment to spare.” The broker took 
the large note, inspected it closely, 
then held it up to the light, and 
appeared confused. “ What is the 
matter?” inquired Mr. Meadows ; 
“surely you cannot object to such 
payment ?” 

* Not if it’s good,” replied the man, 
bluntly; “but you must recollect 
we're strangers, and there are so 
many forged notes about.” 

“ Forged!” exclaimed our curate, 
turning pale and sinking into a chair ; 
“ how ?—why ?—tell me why you 
should suspect such a thing?” 

“ T don’t know as it’s forged,” said 
the broker; “ but you can’t blame 
me for wishing to find out before I 
part with my goods.” 

*“ No, to be sure not; but what is 
the best way to ascertain ?” 

“ My son can run to the Bank 
with it.” 

“ Send him directly, then !” 

The youth was according de- 
spatched, and, during his absence of 
more than half an hour, the anxiety 
of Mr. Meadows was excessive. Ap- 
palling fancies crowded upon him. 
the mere loss of so much money was 
as nothing, when compared with the 
oft-repressed, but ever-recurring sus- 
picion, that Downer might have de- 
ceived him. A review of that per- 
son’s singular conduct was, under 
such circumstance, any thing but satis- 
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factory. His sudden and repeated 
recovery from acute pain recurred 
to the good man’s recollection, and 
that unnatural laugh seemed again 
ringing in hisears. Then the thought 
of the immitigable severity of the 
laws against such offences, and that 
he would himself be called as a prin- 
cipal witness, came coldly over him, 
with a stifling sensation. He gasped 
for breath, and, starting up, rushed 
for relief into the open air, where 
he hastily paced to and fro in one 
of the broad walks before described, 
not unwatched by the broker, who 
ordered a man to be placed at each 
end to prevent any attempt at escape. 
The young man at length returned. 
Mr. Meadows saw him enter the shop, 
and followed, pale and tottering. He 
could not utter a word. 

“ This way! this way, sir!” ex- 
claimed the broker, taking him by 
the arm; “all right!” And he hurried 
his overpowered customer again into 
the back parlour, where the poor 
gentleman exclaimed,— 

“ Thank — thank God!” hysteri- 
cally, and sank into a chair. Then, 
after the first gush of gratitude, he 
reproached himself bitterly for hav- 
ing, on so slight ground, suspected 
an innocent man. 

The broker pressed him to take 
some refreshment, and apologised for 
the needless alarm he had caused, 
adding the gratuitous falsehood, “ I 
never for a moment suspected you, 
sir!” 

* It would have served me right 
if you had,” said Mr. Meadows, al- 
luding to his own recent breach of 
charity ; but the broker remembered 
the words, and quoted them after- 
wards as a rare specimen of rogues’ 
candour, 

Their money transactions were 
soon completed; and, when all was 
ready for the wagon’s departure, the 
country driver was told by our curate, 
in his quiet way, and, as it happened, 
unheard by the people of the shop, 
“Follow me. 1 have a few more 
things to send. I will walk slowly, 
and not lose sight of you.” 

In this way they proceeded to 
the Griffin, through the gateway of 
which the wagoner drove, and, as 
instructed, drew up opposite No. 10, 
beneath the gallery, over the balus- 
trades of which Mr. Meadows handed 
to him a box of books, a hat-box, 
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and whatever else of luggage he 
deemed needless or unseemly for his 
approaching aristocratic visit. The 
man then received a gratuity, with 
a promise of more if all arrived safe 
at Milfield, and forthwith departed 
on his journey. 

It was then half-past eleven. Mr. 
Meadows had to make some little 
change in his dress, and, recollecting 
the precision of his new host, ordered 
his bill in haste, ran back to his room 
and altogether appeared much excited. 
A quarter ofan hour passed. He rang 
his bell sharply, but no one attended 
to it. Five minutes more elapsed,— 
six—seven—eight. Then, carrying 
his own portmanteau, he descended 
to the bar-window, through which 
he saw the landlady llenaty tracing 
figures on paper. She was, as before 
hinted, the only person in the house 
who thought well of him; but even 
her sense of the gentleness of his 
manners was shaken, when, hurriedly 
opening the bar-door, he exclaimed, 
“ My good lady, I have not a mo- 
ment to spare. Never mind par- 
ticulars, tell me the amount!” 

“ Hoity, toity, bless the man!” she 
ejaculated; “I sha’n’t be a mi- 
nute.” 

“T can’t spare a minute!” said 
the impatient guest. 

“ Shall I call a coach ?” asked the 
boots, having caught sight of what 
he deemed a sure job. 

“ No!” was the decided reply. 

“ Then what's the hurry ?” asked 
the landlady, demurely. 

‘“* What's the matter now?” in- 
quired the bluff landlord, coming in 
at the moment from marketing. 

“This gentleman wants his bill,” 
replied his wife, “and I'm making 
it out as fast as I can!” 

“ No, no!” exclaimed the now 
greatly agitated guest; “Ido not 
want the bill, only tell me the 
amount. Dear me, it wants but a 
minute and a half!” 

“You seem to be in a precious 
hurry !” observed the landlord ; and, 
taking up the account-book, he ran 
his practised eye down the columns ; 
and then, after humming a calcula- 
tion, added, “ One pound eighteen 
and sixpence.” 
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“ Thank ye!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted curate. “There are two 
pounds ; and there — there—for the 
servants. Much obliged for your 
attentions. Good morning, madam. 
Hark! the clock strikes; just in 
time!” and, hurrying through the 
door, he made his way to the window, 
where he had left his portmanteau, 
while, as the clock was yet striking, 
a plain, but elegant chariot entered 
the gateway, and, after turning in 
the yard, stopped where he was 
standing. Noone wasinside. There 
were two servants on the box, and 
one out of livery alighted. He was 
the same who had attended the 
counsellor on the preceding day, 
and, consequently, recognised Mr. 
Meadows, whom he immediately ad- 
dressed, touching his hat respect- 
fully :— 

*“ No. 10, I believe, sir?” 

“ Yes,” said our curate. 

“ This is your luggage ?” inquired 
the man ; and, on receiving a reply in 
the affirmative, he handed it briskly 
to the coachman, who stowed it in 
the boot, while the other opened the 
chariot - door, let down the steps, 
handed in his fare, shut him in 
snugly, then leaped upon the box 
with the agility of a cat, and the 
moment after away rolled the chariot, 
scarecly allowing time for its kind- 
hearted occupier to wave his hand to 
the astonished landlady. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Mr. Mark 
Joyce, “ of all the rum customers we 
ever had in our house, that is the 
rummest! Why them horses is 
worth a couple of hundred guineas, 
and the whole set-out tiptop! Hang 
me if I can make head or tail of it!” 

“ T always said he was a real gen- 
tleman!” observed his helpmate, not 
a little gratified at this undeniable 
proof of her sagacity. 

“ Well, mistress,” said her hus- 
band, “ I suppose I must allow that 
you were right for once!” 

Both, however, had reason to alter 
their opinions during the following 
week, for then certain active emis- 
saries of the law were endeavouring 
to trace our clerical hero’s move- 
ments for the purpose of apprehend- 
ing him on the charge of forgery ! 
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SOME RAMBLING REMARKS ON HORACE AND OTHERS, 


BY MORGAN RATTLER, ESQ. M.A., AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 


Frrenps, Britons, countrymen, and 
lovers, you seem to be so marvel- 
lously well pleased with our effu- 
sions on matters deep and high in an 
easy vein, that we feel bound, in 
common gratitude, to endeavour once 
again to afford you the means 
of whiling away a vacant hour, 
sodthingly to the intellectual man, 
and, peradventure, not unprofitably. 
Moreover, we are encouraged to the 
effort by the approbation of a be- 
loved friend, testified in a manner 
worthy of those ancient days, ere 
scribbling-craft prevailed, when con- 
genial tastes and kindred studies, 
and the equal soul-felt adoration of 
the good and beautiful, endeared men 
to each other. He has sent us his 
translations of several of the best 
odes of Horace, and you shall have 
them, gentle reader, sharp and fresh 
from the mint of one of the finest 
minds ever yet organised. We will 
deal with other materials as be- 
fore. ‘The first strain of the Ro- 
man lyre, and one of its very noblest, 
we shall advert unto, is that in the 
fourth book of the odes, numbered 
the second. It is dedicated to Iulus 
Antonius, the second son of Anto- 
nius, the Triumvir, by Fulvia. Of 
this young man’s melancholy fate 
and fortunes, we propose to say 
something anon. But our present bu- 
siness is with the ode itself. Certainly 
in this there is one of the noblest, ay, 
and the truest, panegyrical criticisms 
on Pindar, prince of i poets, that 
ever gushed from mortal mind. 
The son of Daiiphantes (it was ano- 
ther Pindar, his cousin, who was the 
son of Scopelinus, teste Suidas) was 
a splendid old fellow. Te lived a 
jolly life of piety,* like a medieval 
abbot, up to his seventy-fourth year, 
singing, “in strains of heavenly 


lory,” upon the subjects set forth by 
Iorace in high verse, and labouring, 
moreover, on dramas and prose 
works of which, though there be 
some fragments, we (Morgan Rat- 
tler) know nothing. But although, 
as lyrists, the one could, in his mood, 
imitate the eagle careering in fierce 
glee 


* Down the streams of the cloudy wind,” 


and the other preferred the gentle 
functions of the busy, yet sportive 
bee, there was much congeniality of 
feeling and sentiment between the 
men. ‘This we gather from their 
works. Both were accomplished 
courtiers. The panegyrist of Au- 
gustus could well sympathise with 
the gorgeous flatterer of Hieron, the 
/Etnxan.f Both, in their tastes, as in 
their associations, were essentially 
aristocratic. They hated and es- 
chewed all communion with the 
common herd of humankind. They 
loved the interchange ofhigh thoughts 
with great men; they loved pleasure 
in its delicate form. ‘They were fond 
to gaze upon and enjoy scenes such 
as Byron describes in his Marino 
Faliero, and Froissart before him had 
delighted to paint,— 


“« The garlands, the rose-odours, and the 
flowers, 

The braids, and bracelets, and the neck- 
lace,— 

An India in itself, yet dazzling not the 
eye 

Like what it circled ;— the many-twink- 
ling feet 

So small and sylph-like, suggesting the 
more secret symmetry, 

Of those fair forms that terminate so 
well.” 


Indeed, the strenuous relish with 
which Pindar dwells and dilates upon 
the pride, pomp, and circumstance 


* Alexander the Great spared his house, as though it were a temple, when he 
rased Thebes. This, no doubt, was a tribute to his genius from the man of genius, 
but it was also a reverential recognition of what was due to the sacred memory of the 


minstrel of the gods. 
the whole city for Pindar’s sake. 


The Lacedemonians, on another and former occasion, spared 


+ He took the name of A®tnzan from having restored and rebuilt Catana, a city 


near A®tna, upon which he conferred the name of the mountain. 


Hieron was a 


learned, magnificent, and enlightened despot. 
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of all that luxurious magnificence 
and splendour which vast wealth 
alone can procure and display, toge- 
ther with the earnestness wherewith 
he so frequently insists upon re- 
ceiving large fees for his panegyrical 
effusions, have laid him open to the 
charge of cupidity,—a charge never 
preferred against the Roman. We 
cannot believe, however, that there 
is any foundation for it; Pindar did 
not exact to hoard. His personal 
expenses must have been, unlike 
Horace’s, on a large scale. The one 
passed his easy life between his re- 
sidence at Rome and his Sabine 
farm ; Pindar, on the contrary, was 
constantly travelling from place to 
place. The local details in which he 
indulges prove him to have been 
familiar with every spot of his na- 
tive land. Now he was at the court 
of Hieron, of Syracuse—now at that 
of Theron, of Agrigentum—now at 
this, that, or the other city of Greece, 
making researches into the history, 
and traditions, and peculiar divinities 
and worship of the district, and of 
the family of the victor, on whom he 
was about to confer renown immor- 
tal,— 


‘*Giving, than hundred statues, nobler 
gift, 
The poet’s deathless meed,” 


He was entitled, then, to the highest 
reward kings and victors could give, 
for that which he at the same time 
felt, as should have felt the objects 
of his praise, no money or treasure 
could adequately pay. He has him- 
self explained his thoughts and feel- 
ings on this subject in the grand ode, 
the first of the Pythians, dedicated to 
this same Hieron. The scholiasts 
tell us the poet had been promised 
by the king a lyre of gold if he 
would celebrate his triumph in a 
chariot-race, and the ode appropri- 
ately commences accordingly with 
an invocation to the golden lyre, the 
befitting property of Apollo and the 
Muses, with dark, violet-tinted hair. 

Xeuota Poguryé ’ArirrAw- 

vos wets lomwAoxduwy 

civdiney Moway xricvoy. 


And after having swept the strings 
of his own lyre to a succession of 
the loftiest themes, he takes leave at 
the close to tell Hieron, as a friend, 
that if he did not choose that the 
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memory of his great deeds should 

rish, and the fruit ofall his arduous 
abours be lost, he should be most 
free in his largesses; for that it was 
from the memorial tributes of the 
pen and the harp, Acyios xas doidoiz, 
that all-enduring renown alone came ; 
and he concludes his lofty strain by 
saying, that to have experienced good 
fortune is the first prize, that to 
enjoy a great reputation is the second 
victorious acquisition; but that the 
man who has lit upon and secured 
both, has received the noblest of ail 
crowns. 


To 3 rabsiv sd, wewrev Bbrwy' 
ed Vaxodur, devriga pol 
e* ‘Auhorigos 3 avng 
os ay iyndgen xai tan, 
, ‘ , 
oridavoey UYiroy didexre. 


Poets in all ages have proudly 
felt in the same spirit, and know that 
to him who holds the lyre it is alone 
granted to give the unfading laurel. 
Our own Wordsworth exclaims,— 


«* And what for this frail world were all 
‘That mortals do or suffer, 

Did no responsive harp, no pen, 
Memorial tribute offer ? 

Yea, what were mighty Nature’s self? 
Her features could they win us, 
Unhelp’'d by that poetic voice 

Which hourly speaks within us ?” 


There is, too, a strain of most 
solemn grandeur in the concluding 
passage of the Life of Agricola; 
when he, who had first built up the 
everlasting monument to his son-in- 
law, states and declares, “‘ Nam multos 
veterum velut inglorios et ignobiles 
oblivio obruit, sed Agricola narratus 
atque traditus superstes erit.” Ilorace 
himself dwells frequently on the 
poet’s powers to give the fame that 
will not pass away—nay, even to 
raise mortals to the assemblage of 
the gods. 


“* Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori ; 
Celo Musa beat. Sic Jovisinterest 
Optatis epulis impiger Hercules : 
Clarum Tyndaride sidus ab infimis 
Quassas eripiunt equoribus rates : 
Ornatus viridi tempora pampino, 

Liber vota bonos ducit ad exitus.” 


Ovid speaks still more plainly :— 


“Dii quoque carminibus (si fas est 
dicere) fiunt 
Tantaque majestas ore canentis eget.” 
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Again, Horace says, in ode ix. 
book iv.,— 


*« Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: sed omnes illacrymabiles* 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
Paulum sepulte distat inertix 
Celata virtus. Non ego te meis 
Chartis inornatum silebo, 
Totve tuos patiar labores 
Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas 
Obliviones.” 


And, as to the sacredness of the 
poet's mission, Ovid exclaims :— 
‘* Est Deus in nobis, sunt et commercia 


cali, 
Sedibus ewthereis spiritus ille venit.” 


And again elsewhere,— 


« At sacri vates et Divfim cura vocantur, 
Sunt etiam qui nos numen habere pu- 
tant.” 


Such, then, being the case, wh 
should not the bard on earth see 
for some share of the honours, and 
gifts, and sacrifices, which the heathen 
bestowed upon their divinities, and 
proclaim, like Pindar, his solemn 
right to it? We think he may with- 
out reproach. And this is especially 
true in Pindar’s instance. Tis posi- 
tion more nearly resembled that of 
Homer than that of Horace. He wan- 
dered Greece and Sicily “ thorough,” 
an honoured guest; and we may 
learn, from the eighth book of the 
Odyssey, how the bard would expect 
to be received and entertained. Al- 
cinous exclaims, when about to hold 
“a high solemnity” in honour of the 


. oe . 
stranger, and inviting thereto all of 


sceptred rank,— 


** Call, too, Demodocus, the bard divine, 

To share my banquet, whom the gods 
have blest 

With powers of song delectable, un. 
match’d 

By any, when his genius is once fired. 
* * * * 


And now the herald came, leading with 
care 

The tuneful bard; dear to the Muse 
was he, 

Who yet appointed him both good and 
ill ; 

Took from him sight, but gave him 
strains divine, 
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For him Protonous in the midst dis- 
posed 

An argent-studded throne, thrusting it 
close 

To a tall column, where he hung his lyre 

Above his head, and taught him where 
it hung. 

He set before him next a polish’d board, 

And basket, and a goblet fill’d with wine 

For his own use, and at his own com. 
mand. 

Then all assail’d at once the ready feast, 

And when nor hunger more nor thirst 
they felt, 

Then came the Muse and roused the bard 
to sing 

Exploits of men renown'd ; it wasa song 

In that day to the highest heaven ex. 
toll’d.” 


Thus we see the bard was helped 
first at the banquet, and with the 
choicest fare. But lo! another of 
those exquisite pictures of the do- 
mestic life and manners of the an- 
cients. Ulysses, after a solemn 
courtly compliment to the Princess 
Nausicaa, takes his seat on a throne 
beside the king. 


“« And now they portion’d out 

The feast to all, aud charged the cups 
with wine, 

And introducing by his hand the bard, 

Pheacia’s glory, at the column’s side 

The herald placed Demodocus again. 

Then carving forth « portion from the 
loins 

Of a huge brawn, of which uneaten still 

Large part and delicate remain’d, thus 
spake 

Ulysses: ‘Herald! bear it to the bard 

For his regale, whom I will soon em- 
brace 

In spite of sorrow ; for respect is due 

And veneration to the sacred bard 

From all mankind, for that the Muse in- 
spires 

Herself his song, and loves the tuneful 
tribe.’ 

He ended, and the herald bore his charge 

To the old hero, who with joy received 

That meed of honour at the bearer’s 
hand— 

Then all at once assail’d the ready 
feast.’”’t 


In a word, the intermutual obli- 
gations of the man who does great 
deeds, and of him who records them, 
never should be forgotten, or the 
present munificent reward be grudged 


* Elsewhere Horace uses this word in a different sense ; but here it means, or at 
least intimates, with the context,— 
‘“‘ Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung.” 


+t Cowper, 
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by the one to the other. Alexander 
might well at the tomb of Achilles 
laud his posthumous felicity in having 
Homer to blazon forth his achieve- 
ments. And in our own day Wel- 
lington might equally envy the exile 
of St. Helena the honest, independent, 
and imperishable tribute to his ge- 
nius and his glory from the muse of 
Béranger. One word more ere we 
begin upon the ode. Horace, while 
deriding the attempt to imitate Pin- 
dar, asserts his own power to confer, 
as one of the undying, deathless 
renown. Ile tells Macenas (ode ix. 
book iv.) :— 


‘* Ne forte credas interitura, que 
Longe sonantem natus ad Aufidum, 
Non ante vu!gatas per artes 
Verba loquor socianda chordis. 


Non, si priores Mzonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindaricz latent, 
Ceizxque, et Alewi minaces, 
Stesichorique graves Camanze. 


Nec, si quid olim lusit Anacreon, 
Delevit wtas: spirat adhuc amor, 
Vivuntque commissi calores 
olix fidibus puellz.” 


Now here is Iorace’s ode :— 


** AD ANTONIUM IULUM. 


« Pindarum quisquis studet emulari, 

Jule, ceratis ope Dadalea 

Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 


Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 

Quem super notas aluere ripas, 

Fervet, immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore, 


Laurea donandus Apollinari, 

Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 

Verba devolvit, numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis : 


Seu deos regesque canit, deorum 

Sanguinem, per quos cecidere justa 

Morte Centauri: cecidit tremendx 
Flamma Chimere : 


Sive, quos Elea domum reducit 

Palma calestes: pugilemve equumve 

Dicit, et centum potiore signis 
Munere donat : 


Flebili sponse juvenemve raptum 

Plorat: et vires animumque moresque 

Aureos deducit in astra, nigroque 
Invidet Orco. 


Multa Direeum levat eura cyenum 
Tendit, Antoni, quoties in altos 

Nubium tractus: ego, apis Matine 
More modoque, 
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Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 

Plurimum, circa nemus, uvidique 

Tiburis ripas, operosa parvus 
Carmina fingo. 


Concines majore poéta plectro 

Czsarem, quandoque trahet feroces 

Per Sacrum clivum, merita decorus 
Fronde, Sicambros : 


Quo nihil majus meliusve terris 

Fata donavere, bonique divi: 

Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 
Tempora priscum. 


Concines latosque dies, et urbis 
Publicum ludum super impetrato 
Fortis Augusti reditu, forumque 

Litibus o:rbum. | 


Tum mez (si quid loquor audiendum) 

Vocis accedet bona pars: et, O sol 

Pulcher, O laudande, canam, recepto 
Cesare felix. 


Tuque dum procedis, Io Triumphe, 

Non semel dicemus, Io Triumphe, 

Civitas omnis: dabimusque divis 
Thura beuignis. 


Te decem tauri, totidemque vacce, 

Me tener solvet vitulus relicta 

Matre, qui largis juvenescit herbis 
In mea vota, 


Fronte curvatos imitatus ignes 

‘Tertium lunz referentis ortum, 

Qua notam duxit, niveus videri, 
Cetera fulvus.” 


And here is our friend Theodore 
Martin's translation :— 


“*7O IULUS ANTONIUS, 


‘* He that would rival Pindar’s fame, 
On waxen wings doth sweep 
The empyréan steep, 

To fall like Icarus, and with his name 
Baptise the glassy deep. 


Like to a mountain-stream, that roars 
From bank to bank along 
When autumn rains are strong, 
So deep-mouth’d Pindar lifts his voice 
and pours 
His fierce tumultuous song. 


Worthy Apollo's laurel wreath, 
Whether he strike the lyre 
To love and young desire, 
While numbers strangely wild do grow 
beneath 
His mastering touch of fire ; 


Or sings of gods, and monarchs sprung 
Of god-like race, that slew 
The Centaurs, hideous crew, 
And, fearless of the monster's fiery 
tongue, 
The dread Chimera slew ; 
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Or those the Elean palm doth lift 
To heaven, for wingéd steed 
Or sturdy arm decreed, 

Giving than hundred statues nobler gift, 
The poet’s deathless meed ; 


Or mourns the youth snatch'd from his © 


bride, 
Extols his manhood clear, 
And to the starry sphere 
Exalts his golden virtues, scattering wide 
The gloom of Orcus drear. 


When the Dircéan swan doth climb 
Into the azure sky, 
There, poised in ether high, 
Ile courts each gale, and floats on wing 
sublime, 
Soaring with steadfast eye. 


I, like the tiny bee, that sips 
The fragrant thyme, and strays 
Humming through leafy ways 
By Tiber’s sedgy banks, with trembling 
lips 
Fashion my toilsome lays.* 


But thou, when, up the sacred steep, 
Cesar, with garlands crown’d, 
Shall lead his captives bound, 
With bolder hand the echoing strings 
shall sweep, 
And bolder measures sound. 


Cesar, than whom a nobler son 
The Fates and Heaven’s kind pow’rs 
Ne’er gave this earth of ours, 
Nor e’er will give, though backwards 
time should run 
To his first golden hours. 


Thou, too, shalt sing the joyful days, 
The city’s festive throng, 
When Cesar, absent long, 

At length returns the Forum’s silent 


wares 
Serene from strife and wrong. 


Then, though in statelier power it lack, 
My voice shall swell the lay, 
And sing, ‘ Oh, glorious day, 
Oh, day thrice blest, that gives great 
Cesar back 
To Rome, from hostile fray !’ 


‘Io triumphe !’ thrice the cry ; 
* To triumphe!’ loud 
Shall shout the echoing crowd, 
The city through, and to the gods on 
high 
Raise incense like a cloud. 
Ten bulls shall pay thy sacrifice, 
With whom ten kine shall bleed. 
I to the fane will lead 
A yearling of the herd, of tender size, 
From the luxuriant mead, 
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~— like the moon, when her pale 
ight, 
Which three brief days have fed, 
She trimmeth, and dispread 
On his broad brows a spot of snowy 
white, 
All else a tawny red.”’* 


We confidently submit this to our 
readers as a close and fervent trans- 
lation, and one displaying great mas- 
tery over the idiom and vocabulary 
of our language, and a fine command 
of metre and rhythm. As a matter 
of contrast, we will give a few of the 
opening lines from the versions of 
Francis and Townshend :— 


‘* He who to Pindar’s height attempts to 
rise, 

Like Icarus with waxen pinion tries 

His pathless way, and from the venturous 
theme, 

Falling, shall leave to azure seas his name. 

As when a river, swoln by sudden 
showers, 

O’er its known bank from some steep 
mountain pours ; 

So in profound unmeasurable song 

The deep-mouth’d Pindar foaming pours 
along.” 


It is difficult to determine whether 
this or the following by Townshend 
(1790) be the less literal, or the 
more flat and un-Horatian :-— 


“The poet, whose too-flattering hopes 
aspire 

To reach the noble heat of Pindar’s fire ; 

Like the famed boy, by no persuasion 
won, 

Opposes waxen pinions to the sun ; 

The feeble wings dissolve in scorching 
light, 

And drop the mad adventurer from his 
flight ; 

Whose rash attempts to gain forbidden 
fame 

Disgrace his fall with a more signal 
shame, 

And only serve to give the sea a name.” 


Bah! to give the sea a name! 
Wretched ! 

There is a curious imitation (if, 
indeed, the writer be justified in call- 
ing it so) of this ode, by Dr. Bentley, 
1721. It is curious at once for the 
hide-bound versification and the bit- 
terness of the personalities :— 





* Horace, it seems, like the two great living lyrists Béranger and Tom Moore, 
composed slowly, elaborately, and laboriously. 


* MSS, 
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‘* Who strives to mount Parnassus’ 
hill, 
And thence poetic laurels bring, 
Must first acquire due force and 
skill, 
Must fly with swan’s or eagle's 
wing. 


Who Nature’s treasures would ex- 
plore, 
Her mysteries and arcana know ; 
Must high as lofty Newton soar, 
Mus: stoop as delving Woodward 
low. 


Who studies ancient laws and rites, 
Tongues, arts, arms, and history, 
Must drudge, like Selden, days and 

nights, 
And in the endless labour die. 


Who travails in religious jars, 
(Truth mix’d with error, shades 
with rays,) 
Like Whiston, wanting pyx or stars, 
In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 


But grant our hero's hope long toil 
And comprebensive genius crown, 
All sciences, all arts his spoil, 
Yet what reward, or whatrenown? 


Envy, innate in vulgar souls— 
Envy steps in and stops his rise— 

Envy with poison’d tarnish fouls 
His lustre, and his worth decries. 


He lives inglorious or in want, 
To college and old books confined ; 
Instead of learn’d, he’s call’d pedant, 
Dunces advanced, he’s left behind : 
Yet left content, a genuine Stoic he, 
Great without patron, rich without South 
Sea.” 


With reference to this ode, Sana- 
don informs us,— 


‘« The emperor had been in Gaul, where 
his presence put a stop to the progress 
of the Sicambri, and supported the con. 
quests of Tiberius and Drusus over the 
Rheti and Vindelici. He was expected 
with much impatience at Rome, where a 
magnificent triumph was preparing for 
him. The return of this prince, after a 
campaign so glorious, gave occasion to 
our poet to compose four odes, in which 
we see that the maturity of an advanced 
age had not lessened the fire of his ear- 
liest youth. We are indebted for the 
first two to Julius Antonius, who had 
engaged him to write them ; and Augus- 
tus was so charmed with them, that he 
proposed the subject of the two others 
himself.” 


Julius Antonius was the surviving 
son of Antonius the Triumyir, by 
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Fulvia. His elder brother Antyllus 
had been done to death by Augus- 
tus. A strange fatality attended the 
connexion of the gens Antonia with 
the gens Julia in their last repre- 
sentatives. Let us look into it a 
little. They were cognate races, 
and both boasted to be indigenous 
Romans, known on the sacred soil, 
as it was said of the Douglas, as the 
oak, never as the sapling—known in 
the stream, but never in the fountain, 
They were races attached to the very 
innermost superstitions of the ager 
Romanus, and the peculiar care of 
the greater gods, and the especial 
nurslings of the local gods of Rome. 
Others, even of the loftiest and most 
distinguished races, such as the 
Claudian, could be traced to the 
epoch of their arrival in the eternal 
city; but the origin of the Julian 
and Antonian houses was referred to 
the gods. In pronouncing the fune- 
ral oration of his aunt, Marcia, Ju- 
lius Cesar boasted that, on one side, 
he was descended from the gods, to 
whom all glory is due in heaven, 
and, on the other, from kings, 
to whom all honour should be paid 
upon earth. The progenitors to 
whom he alluded were Venus and 
Ancus Marcius; but, be it under- 
stood, not the golden Aphrodite in 
conjunction with the king, Ancus 
Marcius; for Cesar traced his line 
much higher than the reign of this 
fabled monarch. The Antonies 
claimed a still earlier descent. It 
was from Anton, a son of Hercules. 
Speaking of the Triumvir, Plutarch 
(through our excellent Sir Thomas 
North) says, after commending his 
dauntless valour, hearty liberality, 
and genial courtesy :— 


‘** But, beside all this, he had a noble 
presence, and shewed a countenance of 
one of a noble house; he had a goodly 
thicke bearde, a broad forehead, crooked 
nose (i, ¢, what we now call an aquiline 
nose), and there appeared such a mauly 
looke in his countenance, as is commonly 
seene in Hercules’ pictures, stamped or 
graven in metall. Now it had beene a 
speeche of old time, that the family of 
the Antonii were descended from one 
Anton, the son of Hercules, whereof the 
family tooke name. ‘This opinion did 
Antonius seeke to confirme in all bis 
doings ; not only resembling him in 
the likenesse ci his body, as we have said 
before, but also in the wearing of his 
garments; for when he would openly 
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shew himselfe abroade before many peo- 
ple, he would alwaies weare his cassock 
girt downe low upon his hippes, with a 
great sword hanging by his side, and 
upon that, some ill-favoured cloake. 
Furthermore, things that seeme intollera- 

le in other men, as to boast commonly, 
to jeste with one or other, to drinke like 
a good fellow with every hody, to sit 
with the souldiers when they dine, and 
to eat and drinke with them souldierlike, 
it is incredible what wonderfull love it 
wan him amongst them.” 


In few, Mare Antony was so great 
a man, and so popular with the sol- 
diery, that the only person under 
whom he could appropriately play a 
subordinate part was Divus Julius. 
There was a similarity, too, in their 
career. Both were accused of ex- 
cessive laxity of morals in their early 
youth, which, after all, was a mere 
question of plus or minus with 
the Romans, for, as old Cobbett 
would say, one and all, without any 
exception whatsoever, they were 
tarred with the same brush. The 
real debauchery in Cesar and An- 
tony was, that they both got most 
deeply into debt, and creditors, 
whenever they are clamorous, fail 
not to be abusive; and so these 
young gentlemen came to be ma- 
ligned and scandalised overmuch. 
Antonius Creticus, the father of the 
Triumvir, it is said, thrust him out 
of doors for this extravagance, and 


‘* Whistled him down the wind, 
To prey at Fortune.” 


“ Whereupon he left Italy and went 
into Greece, and there bestowed the 
most part of his time, sometimes 
in wars, and otherwhile in the studie 
of eloquence.” His first great ex- 
ploit was against Aristobulus and 
the Jews, when, as commander, be- 
sieging the same, he led a forlorn 
hope with signal praise, being him- 
self the first man on the walls of a 
strong fortress. Returning with 
much renown after his service 
abroad, he was made an augur and 
chosen a tribune of the people, in 
which latter capacity he stood up for 
Cesar wisely, moderately, and well, 
until he was driven, with Quintus 
Cassius, from the city, by the Pom- 
peianists, and forced to take refuge 
in Cesar’s camp in Gaul; and this 
gave that general the desired pretext 
for passing the Rubicon. Thence- 
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forth the promotion of Antonius was 
rapid. Pompeius Magnus was forced 
to fly Italy. Czesar prepared to pur- 
sue him into Spain, and he gave 
thereupon Antonius the command of 
all the troops in Italy, Lepidus be- 
ing left in rule of the city. In the 
war that followed, Antonius distin- 
guished himself by consummate ge- 
neralship as well as dauntless daring. 
In fact, Cesar was mainly indebted 
to him for the successful issue of the 
campaign. At Pharsalia, Antonius 
commanded the left wing of the 
army, Julius himself leading the 
right. Caesar was, after the victory, 
declared dictator, and he appointed 
Antonius master of the horse, which 
gave him sovereign sway and master- 
dom in Rome and Italy. Not to 
dwell upon the many services ren- 
dered Caesar by Antony, he was 
again second in command under him 
at the stern, stand-up fight of Munda, 
where the very generals fought on 
foot in the foremost rank; Cneius 
Pompeius in front of the gallant 
patricians of his party, big with 


‘‘The stirring memories of a thousand 
years 3” 


and Julius in front of the tenth le- 
gion, elate and strong in the recol- 
lection of a hundred victories, while 
the appropriate battle-cry of the 
gentlemen was “ Pietas,” and of the 
legionaries devoted to their match- 
less chief, and caring for him, his 
race, and his fortunes only, “ Venus 
Victrix !” 

So long as Julius lived to occupy 
the first place in the empire, Mare 
Antony was sure to fill the second. 
But after the dread catastrophe of 
Ceesar’s murder, for such it was to the 
progress and prospects of the civilised 
world, Antonius was forced by the 
course of circumstances into a new 
position, the duties of which, as a 
politician and administrator, thrown 
entirely upon his own resources, and 
uncontrolled and undirected by the 
master-mind of Julius, he was less 
able, worthily, warily, and poten- 
tially, to discharge. Besides, two 
men operated upon him during two 
periods into which his life may be 
divided, taking his triumvirate as 
the point of separation, as his evil 
zenius. One of these he quelled; 
nis star paled, and he eventually fell 
before the other. The men we al- 
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lude to are Cicero and Augustus. 
The hatred Cicero bore to Antony, 
from his youth upwards, was con- 
stant and unrelenting, and the deeper 
and more malignant because it was 
grounded chiefly on two things,— 
the consciousness that he had in- 
jured him, and the utmost personal 
fear of this open-hearted, gallant 
individual. Cicero hated Julius 
Cesar with the like intensity, and 
Antony was the more dread and 
odious to the orator because of his 
relationship and intimate friendship 
with Ceasar. We need say nothing 
of the friendship; as to the relation- 
ship, Antony’s “ mother was Julia, of 
the noble house and familie of Julius 
Cesar, who, for her vertue and chasti- 
tie, was to be compared with the no- 
blest lady of her time.” Antony was 
brought up under her. After his 
father’s death she married Cornelius 
Lentulus, of the great patrician gens 
Cornelia, which included in its ranks 
and in the participation of its pecu- 
liar sacred rites, the Blasiones, Len- 
tuli, Scipiones, Cinne, and Sylle. 
There was a prophecy on which this 
Lentulus fondly counted. It was 
that three of the Cornelian house 
should reign over Rome, Cinna and 
Sylla had already exercised sove- 
reign sway, Lentulus flattered him- 
self, and was led by others to hope, 
he should be the third ; and thus, it 
is said, he came to conspire against 
the republic with Catilina, Cethegus, 
and others. Cicero, when consul, 
had him, a patrician, ex gente claris- 
sima Corneliorum, and one who had 
been himself consul, dragged into a 
noisome and loathsome Zemapen in 
the common gaol, which dungeon 
afterwards got the name of Tullia- 
num, and which Sallust, an eye-wit- 
ness, described, “* Eum muniunt un- 
dique parictes, atque insuper camera 
lapideis fornicibus juncta, sed inculta, 
tenebris, odore foeda, atque terribilis 
ejus facies est.” Here he was stran- 
gled with a rope by the common ex- 
ecutioners. “In eum locum post- 
quam demissus est Lentulus judices 
rerum capitalium, quibus preceptum 
erat, laqueo gulam fregere.” Un- 
doubtedly, Lentulus was guilty and 
deserved death at the hands of the 
consul, against whom and the state 
he had conspired; but clearly there 
was no necessity for making that 
which should have been a sacrifice 
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wear the aspect of a murder. There 
were a hundred ways in which the 
guilty man might have been de- 
rived of life without subjecting 
him to a degree of ignominious treat- 
ment, that proved in the end (as it 
needs must have done) as impolitic, 
so far as Cicero himself was con- 
cerned, as it was barbarous and cow- 
ardly. It was an insult to the 
whole patrician body, rendered more 
stinging by the fact that it came 
from an inquilinus civis. It was an 
insult not to be forgotten, or not to 
forgiven; and it never was. Plu- 
tarch says,—*“ And this seemeth to 
be the originall cause and beginning 
of the cruell and mortal hate An- 
tonius bare unto Cicero. For An- 
tonius self saith, that he never would 
give him the body of his father-in- 
law to burie him, before his mother 
went first to entreate Cicero’s wife.” 
The old Greek adds, “The which, 
undoubtedly, was a flat lie: for 
Cicero denied burial to none of them 
that were executed by law.” Now, 
with great respect, it does not appear 
to us at all so clear. The man in 
authority who executed Lentulus, 
under circumstances of such signal 
ignominy, was quite capable of re- 
fusing the body burial. He would 
only be consistent in this. And, al- 
though the bodies of all the con- 
spirators were given up to their 
friends for burial, it does not at all 
follow that Antony’s story may not 
be true, and that, though the corpse 
of Lentulus was refused in the first 
instance, it might have been after- 
wards yielded up on the intercession 
of Terentia, who ruled Cicero with a 
rod of iron. It is perfectly plain 
that Cicero suspected, and not with- 
out reason, that Julius Casar, at 
least, was cognisant of, and connived 
at, the Catiline conspiracy; but he 
was afraid to assail him, even al- 
though Cesar, then a young man, 
had the boldness to lead the oppo- 
sition in the senate against him, and 
even to appeal from their decree to 
the tribunes of the people. 

Augustus was married to Clodia, 
the daughter of Fulvia, wife of An- 
tony ; and he, as the world knows, 
was married to Octavia. Both these 
_ marriages tended only to em- 

rrass the relations between tlic 
principal parties— between the high 
contracting powers. In the end, 
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Cesar drove Antony to the Roman's 
last resource —suicide. Shakspeare 
has versified the feelings that must 
have prevailed in Augustus’s heart, 
when he received the sword wet 
with his old comrade’s blood. ‘The 
expressions are, moreover, in the 
main, true to the history, and we 
choose them, accordingly, as the 
pleasant vehicle to convey the facts, 
the motive, and attendant feelings. 


** Cesar. Oh, Antony! 
1 have followed thee to this: But we do 
lance 
Diseases in our bodies: I must perforce 
Have shewn to thee such a declining day, 
Or look on thine; we could not stall 


together 

In the whole world. But yet let me 
lament, 

With tears as sov’reign as the blood of 
hearts, 


That thou, my brother, my competitor 

In top of all design, my mate in empire, 

Friend and companion in the front of war, 

The arm of mine own body, and the heart 

Where mine his thoughts did kindle— 
that our stars 

Unreconcileable should divide 

Our equalness to this.” 


All is said in the one word, “ Their 
stars were unreconcileable,” and each 
was compelled to obey the influences 
of hisown. But still the heart was 
susceptible of the touch of sorrow 
and remorse, though the purpose 
never could have changed. Shak- 
speare seized this. In the same 
scene, when Cwsar sees the bloody 
sword, he turns round abruptly to 
Agrippa and Mecenas, and ex- 
claims,— 


* Look you sad, friends ?* 
The gods rebuke me, but it is a tidings 
To wash the eyes of kings! 
“* Agrippa. And strange it is, 
That Nature must compel us to lament 
. ” ; 
Our most persisted deeds. 


But neither pitifulness, remorse, 
or ruth, had the least influence in 
turning Augustus aside for one mo- 
ment from any measure, however 
cruel, to secure his own safety or 
promote his own ambitious views. 
IIe mourned the necessity of forcing 
Antony 


“ Into the blind cave of eternal night,” 
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but he, nevertheless, did so, and, 
moreover, caused his eldest son, An- 
tyllus, to be slain; this, doubtless, 
was for some reason of state policy. 
He had Cesarion removed from life, 
we mean the son of Julius Caesar and 
Cleopatra, on the hint of a philoso- 
pher, that it was bad to have too 
many Cesars in the world. But the 
softer feeling, the remorseful feeling, 
came back in the ebb, with great 
force, towards the rest of Antony's 
family. Plutarch, in his life of An- 
tony, states,— 


** Antonius left seven children by 
three wives, of the which Cesar did put 
Antyllus (the eldest son he had by 
Fulvia) to death. Octavia, his wife, 
tooke all the rest, and brought them up 
with hers, and married Cleopatra, An- 
tonius’ daughter, unto King Juba, a mar- 
vellous courteous and goodly prince. 
And Antonius (the son of Fulvia) came 
to be so great, that, next unto Agrippa, 
who was in greatest estimation about 
Cesar, and next unto the children of 
Livia, which were the second in estima. 
tion, he had the third place, Further. 
more, Octavia having had two daugh. 
ters by her first husband, Marcellus, 
and a son also called Marcellus, Cesar 
married his daughter to that Marcellus, 
and so did adopt bim for his son. And 
Octavia also married one of her daugh- 
ters unto Agrippa. But when Marcellus 
was dead, after he had been married, 
Octavia perceiving that her brother 
Cesar was very busie to chuse some 
one among his friends whom he trusted 
best, to make his son-in-law, she per- 
suaded him that Agrippa should marry 
his daughter (Marcellus’ widow), and 
leave her own daughter. Cesar first 
was contented withall, and then Agrippa ; 
and so she afterwards tooke away her 
daughter, and married her unto Anto- 
nius ; and Agrippa married Julia, Casar’s 
daughter.” 


Thissame Julia was, after Agrippa’s 
death, married to Tiberius. The An- 
tonius alluded to was that Julius 
Antonius to whom Horace dedicated 
the ode. There was a reason for 
this beyond his illustrious rank and 
favour, and alliance with the em- 
peror. ' Antonius was one of the con- 
fraternity of men of letters. We 
learn from the old commentator on 
Horace, that he was the author of a 
poem in twelve books, entitled Dio- 





* This appears to us a grand touch of poetic power. Men under circumstances 
of horror or consternation never fail to pry into each others’ faces?—they look for the 


support of sympathy. 
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medee. Augustus had loaded him 
with benefits, had raised him to the 
honours of the consulship and the 
priesthood, and had married him to 
his niece, Marcella; but love was 
destined to be as fatal to him as it 
had been to his father. He was 
seized with a most violent passion 
for the emperor's daughter, ian 
the wittiest, the most accomplished, 
the most charming, and the most 
utterly profligate lady of her day— 
a passion which she returned with 
equal ardour, although it was not in 
her temperament to be constant to 
him. When Augustus’s eyes were 
at length opened to the notorious de- 
baucheries of his daughter, and the 
deeply afflicted father took the place 
of the stern judge, while her other 
gallants, such as Quinctius Crispinus 
and Sempronius Gracchus, were sim- 
ply nated Julius Antonius, as the 
most guilty, was put to death. He 
was accused, in addition to the adul- 
tery, of having conspired with Julia 
to seize the empire. Certainly a 
decree of the senate condemned him 
to die for adultery and high-treason. 
Some writers say he anticipated the 
execution of this sentence by suicide. 
He left one child by Marcella, a 
boy; him the emperor sent to be 
educated at the famous academy of 
Marseilles ; he died young, and with- 
out issue; and with him ended the 
male line of the thrice illustrious 
house of the Antonii, the seed of 
Hercules. Augustus was deeply to 
be - in all relating to his only 
child, whom he cursed in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, and never would 
forgive; ordaining even in his will 
that she should not be permitted to 
pollute the sepulchre of the Czesars. 
ope to love of the sort alluded 
to, which was the only love of which 
Horace knew any thing, and that in 
its mild form, we here give our 
friend’s translation of the ode to 
Pyrrha, to the making of which, 
after so many attempts by others, he 
has been pricked by a most emulate 
ambition :— 
Ode v. b. 1. 
** 70 PYRRHA. 

“ Say, Pyrrha, say, what slender boy, 

nt —_ all dropping balm, on roses 

ald, 

Doth now with thee in pleasant grotto toy ? 


For whom dost thou thy amber tresses 
braid, 
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So neat, so simple, as thou art? 
Alas, alas, how oft shall he deplore 
The altered gods and thy perfidious heart, 
And, new to danger, marvel at the roar 


Of billows toss’d before the blackening 
wind, 
Who now enjoyeth all thy golden 
charms, 
And, foolish-fond, doth ever hope to find 
A warm and eager welcome in thine 
arms ; 


Nor doth not know how shift the while 
The fairest gales beneath the brightest 
skies. 
Unhappy they who, knowing not thy 
guile, 
Bask in the sunshine of thy flattering 
eyes! 


My votive tablet, duly set 
Against the sacred wall, proclaims 
abroad 
That 1 whilere my vestments dank and 
wet, 
Hung at the shrine of Ocean’s mighty 
god. 
March 4, 1845.” 


We give another from the same 
hand. It is of the ode to Neera. 
This is a charming ode, and the ver- 
sion is worthy of it. We find all the 
peculiar characteristics of Horace’s 
amatory effusions. There is infinite 
grace and beauty of expression, and 
elaborate harmony of numbers, but 
there is no genuine fervour; and, 
above all, there is none of that ho- 
mage of the heart—that reverential 
consideration which idealises and al- 
most deifies the object :— 


Epod XV. 
‘AD NEZRAM,. 


“‘ Nox erat, et clo fulgebat luna sereno 
Inter minora sidera, 
Quum tu, magnorum numen lesura de- 
orum, 
In verba jurabas mea, 
Arctius atque edera procera astringitur 
ilex, 
Lentis adherens brachiis : 
Dum pecori lupus, et nautis infestus 
Orion 
Turbaret hibernum mare, 
Intonsosque agitaret Apollinis aura ca- 
pillos, 
Fore hunc amorem mutuum. 
O dolitura mea multum virtute, Nezra. 
Nam si quid in Flacco viri est, 
Non feret assiduas potiori te dare noctes, 
Et queret iratus parem : 
Necsemeloffense cedet constantia forme, 
Si certus intrarit dolor. 
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At tu, quicunque es felicior, atque meo 
nunc 

Superbus incedis malo, 

Sis pecore et multa dives tellure licebit, 
Tibique Pactolus fluat : 

Nec te Pythagore fallant arcana renati : 
Formaque vincas Nirea: 

Eheu, translatos alio mcerebis amores! 
Ast ego vicissim risero.”’ 


‘* TO NEERA. 
“ That night—let me recall to thee that 
night. 
The moon was high, and in the blue 
serene, 
Amid the lesser stats, shone softly bright, 
When thou, the pauses of our joy 
between, 
With arms, those graceful arms, more 
tightly knit 
Around me than the ivy clasps the 
oak, 
Murmur’d a vow—mock’d the great gods 
with it— 
A vow which, false one, thou hast idly 
broke : 
That while the ravined wolf should hunt 
the flocks, 
The shipman's foe, Orion, vex the sea, 
And zephyrs lift the unshorn Apollo’s 
locks, 
So long should’st thou be fond, be 
true to me, 
Yet shall thy heart, Newra, bleed for this, 
For, if in Flaccus aught of man there 
be, 
Give thou another joys that once were his, 
Some other maid shall soothe his pain 
for thee, 
Nor think again to lure him to thy heart : 


The pang once felt, his love is past 
recall, 
And thou, more favour’d youth, whoe’er 
thou art, 
wt ens now in triumph on his 
all, 
Though thou be rich in land and golden 
store, 
A sage in lore, with shape form’d to 
beguile, 


Thy heart shall ache, when, this brief 
fancy o’er, 

She seeks a new love—and I calmly 

smile,” 

We have already observed that, 
perhaps, the most genial, and heart- 
home, and fervid of the effusions of 
Horace, are those sacred to friend- 
ship and social intercommunion wisely 
Joyous. Here is a charming speci- 
men :— 

“AD POMPEIUM VARUM. 
“ O sepe mecum tempus in witimum 
Deducte, Bruto militiz duce, 

Quis te redonavit Quiritem 

Dis patriis, Italoque calo, 
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Pompei, meorum prime sodalium ? 
Cum quo morantem szpe diem mero 
Fregi, coronatus nitentes 
Malobathro Syrio capillos. 


Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 
Sensi, relicta non bene parmula, 
Quum fracta virtus, et minaces 
Turpe solum tetigere mento. 


Sed me per hostes Mercurius celer 
Denso paventem sustulit aére : 
Te rursus in bellum resorbens 
Unda fretis tulit estuosis. 


Ergo obligatam redde Jovi dapem : 
Longaque fessum militia latus 
Depone sub lauru mea: nec 
Parce cadis tibi destinatis. 


Oblivioso levia Massico 
Ciboria exple : funde capacibus 
Unguenta de conchis. Quis udo 
Deproperare apio coronas 


Curatve myrto? Quem Venus arbitrum 
Dicet bibendi? Non ego sanius 
Bacchabor Edonis: recepto 
Dulce mihi furere est amico.” 


We append the only translation 
that has appeared worth printing :— 


TO POMPEIUS VARUS. 


** Dear comrade, in the days when thou 
and I 

With Brutus took the field,—his perils 
bore, 

Who hath restored thee freely as of 
yore, 

To thir hennd-get and loved Italian sky, 


Pompey, that wert the first my heart to 
share? 
With whom full oft I’ve sped the 
lingering day, 
Quaffing bright wine, as in our tents 
we lay, 
With 7 spikenard in our glistening 
air. 


With thee I shared Philippi's fiery flight, 
My shield behind me left, which was 


not well, 
When all that brave array was broke, 
and fell 
In the vile dust full many a towering 
wight. 


But me, poor coward, swift Mercurius 
bore, 
Wrapp’d in a cloud, through all the 
hostile din, 
While war’s tumultuous eddies, closing 
in, 
Swept thee away into the strife once 
more. 
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Then pay to Jove the feasts that are his 
ee, 
And stretch at ease those war-worn 
limbs of thine 
Beneath my laurel’s shade ; nor spare 
the wine 
Which I have treasured through long 
years for thee. 


Fill up the slender wine-cups to the brim 
With drowsy Massic: let rich oint- 
ments flow 
From amplest conchs ! No measure we 
shall know. 
What! shall we wreaths of oozy parsley 
trim, 


Or simple myrtle?) Whom will Venus* 
sen 
To rule our revel? Wild my draughts 
shall be 
As Thracian Bacchanals, for ’tis sweet 
to me 
To lose my wits, when I regain my 
friend. 
MS, Feb, 23, 1845.” 





[May, 


another pretty little ode (xxxviii. 
lib. i.), which we remember John 
Philpot Curran turned into English ; 
but we have not got his version at 
hand. We will give Mr. Robinson's, 
which pleases us much. 


* Persicos odi, puer, apparatus ; 

Displicent nexe philyra corone : 

Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 


Simplici myrto nibil allabores 

Sedulus curo: neque te ministrum 

Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub arcta 
Vite bibentem.” 


“ Boy, I hate the vain parade 

At the Persians’ banquet made ; 
Coronals displease me, twined 
With the linden’s pliant rind : 

Give over searching where the rose, 
Lingering the latest, blows. 


Strive not to add, with anxious thought, 
To the simple myrtle aught: 
Myrtle suits not ill with thee 


While attending, boy, on me; 
Nor unbecomes thy master’s brow, 
Quaffing ‘neath the vine-arch’d bough.” 


The ancients wore garlands of 
roses, of myrtle, of parsley, at their 
banquets. They were graceful or- 
naments to the brow; and while the 
rose, most exquisite of flowers,—the 
rose, the nursling of the spring, as 
Anacreon styles it, would 


We now turn to an ode in 
Horace’s sweetest and gentlest style, 
and most harmonious numbers, the 
universal favourite. The ode ad- 
dressed “To the Fountain of Blan- 
‘‘ Nimbly and sweetly recommend itself dusia.” 

Unto the gentle senses ;” 
“‘O fons Blandusiz, splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero, non sine floribus, 
Cras donaberis hedo 
Cui frons turgida cornibus 


myrtle and parsley were considered 
to be preventatives of intoxication. 
The myrtle is again alluded to in 





* Francis translates thus :— 


* But who the wreath unfading weaves, 
Of parsley or of myrtle leaves ! 
To whom shall beauty’s queen assign 
To reign the monarch of our wine?” 


The worthy D.D. here altogether mistook the sense of the original. Venus in the 
text does not mean beauty’s queen, but, simply, the best throw on the dice, and, 
therefore, that which declared him who threw it king of the feast, ruler of the com- 
pany, convivial chairman in a word, as we would call him. The Greeks styled this 
useful functionary, cupwrosmexty Bacidse, king of the feast; the Romans designated 
him by various titles, such as regem, dictatorem, modimperatorem, arbitrum, &c. &c. 
When appointed for the evening, he promulgated the laws by which the company was 
to be governed. Lipsius recounts fifteen of these convivial laws as those generally pre- 
vailing, from which it appears full cups were to be drunk and no heel-taps tolerated. 
Ten was considered a fair allowance per man, nine in honour of the Muses, and one 
more in honour of Apollo. Every gentleman who had a mistress was to toast her ; 
there was to be no shouting or quarrelling; the singing was to proceed in regular 
order, We quote a line or two in the original :— ‘ 


** A summo ad imum more majorum bibunto, 
Decem cyathi summa potio sunto. 
Musis nonum, decumum Apollini libanto. 
Dominam si quis habessit, indicium facito, 
Rixz, clamor, contentio, ad Thracas 
Ablegantor.” 
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Primis, et Venerem et proclia destinat, 
Frastra : nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi soboles gregis. 


Te flagrantis atrox hora Canicule 
Nescit tangere ; tu frigus amabile 
Fessis vomere tauris 
Prebes, et pecori vago. 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium : 
Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 
Saxis: unde loquaces 
Lymph desiliunt tux.” 


Here is the translation from our 
friend’s MS, :— 


*« Oh, fountain of Blandusia, 
Clearer, brighter in thy play, 

Far than crystal — thou of wine 
Worthy art, and fragrant twine 

Of fairest flowers — to-morrow thou 
A kid shalt have, whose swelling brow 
And horns just budding into life, 
Give promise both of love and strife — 
Vain promise all! — for in the spring 
And glory of his wantoning, 

His blood shall stain thy waters cool 
With many a deep ensanguined pool. 
Thee, the fiery star—the hot 

Breath of noonday toucheth not. 
Thou a grateful cool dost yield 

To the flocks that range a-field,— 
Breathest freshness from thy stream 
To the labour-wearied team. 

Thou, too, shalt be one ere long 

Of the fountains famed in song, 
When I sing the ilex bending 

O’er thy mosses, whence, descending, 
Thy delicious waters flow, 

Prattling ever as they go.” 


This is a very charming and close 
translation. Two other men have 
also rendered the ode well; but 
neither of their versions is equal to 
that we have just given. J. War- 
ton, in 1776, made this version :— 


“ Ye waves, that gushing fall with purest 

stream, 

Blandusian fount ! to whom the products 

sweet 
Of richest wines belong, 
And fairest flowers of spring ; 

To thee a chosen victim will I slay, 

A kid, who, glowing in lascivious youth, 
Just blooms with budding horn, 
And with vain thought elate 

Yet destines future war: but, ah! too 


soon 
His reeking blood with crimson shall 
enrich 
Thy pure, translucent flood, 
And tinge thy crystal clear. 
Thy a recess the sun in midday 
our 
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Can ne’er invade, thy streams’ the la- 
bour’d ox 
Refresh with cooling draught, 
And glad the wand'ring herds. 
Thy name shall shine, with endless ho- 
nours graced, 
While on my shell I sing the nodding oak, 
That o'er thy cavern deep 
Waves his embowering head.” 


The greatest part of this transla- 
tion is very good, but Warton has 
quite lost the beautiful and sug- 
gestive touches which complete the 

icture, and are essential in bringing 
it properly before our mind's eye,— 
“* Unde loquaces 
Lymphe desiliunt tux.” 


In the first version the loquaces is 
happily preserved; but not so the 
desiliunt. Strange to say, however, 
it is preserved in tame, loose, old 
Francis’s version and so is the lo- 
quaces, too :— 


‘* Soon shalt thou flow a noble spring, 
While in immortal verse I sing 

The oak that spreads the rocks around, 
From whencethy babbling waters bound.” 


These two features of the scene 
are still better bodied forth in a 
translation, otherwise middling in ex- 
ecution, and illiteral, by James Beat- 
tie (1790) :— 


“ As springs of old renown’d, thy name, 
Bless’d fountain! 1 devote to fame ; 
Thus while I sing in deathless lays 

The verdant holm, whose waving sprays, 
Thy sweet. retirement to defend, 

High o’er the moss-grown rock impend, 
Whence, prattling in loquacious play, 
Thy sprightly waters leap away.” 


But now the second version of 
which we spoke a while ago, neither 
Beattie’s nor Francis’s, but one made 
in 1805, at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, by Sir J. Cam Hobhouse. 
It is something diffuse, but by no 
means bad :— 


“O font! with fair unruffied face ; 
More clear than crystal and more bright 
than glass ; 
To thee my only bow! shall pour 
The sweet libation crown’d with many a 
flower. 
To thee a sportive kid shall bleed, 
Proud of the spreading honours of his 


ead ; 
Who meditates the angry shock, 
For some first love the fairest of the 
flock, 
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In vain! for Venus will not save— 
His youthful blood shall tinge thy azure 
wave. 
Not Phebus, with his summer beams, 
Can penetrate thy shade, and gild thy 
streams ; 
But ever from the dog-star’s heat 
The wearied herds require thy green re- 
treat. 
Let other bards their fountains sing, 
A bard shalllove and celebrate thy spring ; 
The secret shelter of thy wood, 
And bubbling rills that fall into thy flood.” 


No poet, ancient or modern, Greek, 
Roman, or English,— Homer, Vir- 
gil, or Milton, would appear to have 
a keener sense of the beauties of ex- 
ternal nature, or to mingle his own 
spirit more fervently with the spirit 
which animates creation, than the 
little fat courtier Horace. ‘There is 
a relish of hearty feeling, pare of 
any thing like effort or affectation 
in the mode in which he dwells upon 
the delights proper to a country 
life; and none but a true lover of 
rural scenery could have painted, 
with so firm and free a pencil, in 
few touches, the charming snatches 
of landscapes he has given us fre- 
quently in his poems. He felt as a 
poet always, that nature requites, 
with looks of loye and honour, the 
pure, unselfish admiration of its wor- 
shipper—an admiration which makes 
heart and brain, and the whole mor- 
tal frame, thrill and tingle with a 
mysterious rapture—felt, but in no 
sort comprehended—no, no more than 
the Platonist’s music of the spheres. 
Of those calm, gentle, sweet-flowing 
descriptions of rural scenery and ru- 
ral life, the most elaborate and, per- 
haps, also, the most famous, is that 
forming the second of the Epodes. 
A charming imitation of it is known 
to the ordinary reader; we mean 
Pope’s ode to “Solitude,” com- 
mencing,— 


** Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

On his own ground.” 


Tlorace, as Dacier has judiciously 
and happily remarked, has borrowed 
many lights for this ode,—* pleraque 
hujus odes lumina mutuatus est Hora- 
tius,”—from the latter part of Virgil's 
second Georgic. Ay, lights, not 
passages, or forms of expression, or 
picturesque or pregnant epithets. 
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It was impossible, indeed, that there 
should not be a prevel similarity in 
the treatment of the theme by two 
contemporary poets, living in the 
same country and having the same 
scenery, manners, customs, mode of 
life and costume (using the word in 
its wide sense), to work upon. Be- 
tween the two bards it is even as it 
would be between two painters, one 
of whom had treated a subject in 
large, covering much canvass with 
his labour, and the other chose after- 
wards to paint a little cabinet picture 
on the same subject. Here, although 
the subject would be absolutely com- 
mon to both, for the story it tells 
and the meaning it imparts, yet the 
treatment, the grouping, the hand- 
ling, the colouring, will be different ; 
and the cabinet picture from the 
hand of a consummate master will 
be a gem of a collection, as exquisite 
as if it had been composed upon 
matters springing distinctly from the 
artist’s imagination. Thus it is re- 
marked, as a point of difference be- 
tween the mighty Mantuan, the 
master of the heroic Roman strain 
and the Venusian the undisputed 
lord of the Roman lyre, that on 
those matters whereon Virgil has 
loved to dwell and expatiate, Horace 
has been sedulously concise, while, 
contrarywise, upon ground oyer 
which Virgil has passed with a 
flying foot, Horace pauses carefully 
to explore and to expound. Each has, 
too, as may be inferred from what has 
already been said, adopted the poeti- 
cal yehicle for giving utterance to 
his thoughts and emotions, which 
was best suited to his genius,— Vir- 
gil the amplificatory style and the 
long-resounding verse,— Horace the 
measured, brief, concinnate style, and 
the elaborated harmonies, and the 
circumscribed scope of shorter verses, 
with a varied rhythm. If Horace, 
then, were the second to enter on 
the field, he there essayed a more 
difficult adyenture, and one which 
nothing could have enabled him to 
conduct to a fortunate conclusion 
save his great mastery over the lan- 
guage and the metre in which he 
wrote, and the power of making each 
little line luminous with some fine 
image, fraught with some suggestive 
epithet, exquisitely elegant in its 
conjunction with the word it em- 
braces, or presenting some vivid 
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icture to the visionary eye, whose 
id is raised and kept fixed under the 
poet’s magic spell. This power, too, 
he had to the full extent. Mild 
Horace was as great a word-painter 
as stern Tacitus or gloomy Sallust. 
The ode we are about to quote is as 
richly dight with pictures that might 
make the inspiration of a hundred 
artists, as one of the books of the 
Faéry Queene, or LI’ Allegro, or Ii 
Penseroso, or Shakspeare’s Venus and 
Adonis, or the Rape of Lucrece. 
Here it is! 


‘* VITE RUSTICH LAUDES. 


‘* Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 
(Ut prisca gens mortalium) 

Paterna rura bobus exercet suis, 
Solutus omni foenore : 

Neque excitatur classico miles truci, 
Neque horret iratum mare : 

Forumque vitat, et superba civium 
Potentiorum limina. 

Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 
Altas maritat populos : 

Aut in reducta valle mugientium 
Prospectat errantes greges : 

Inutilesque falce ramos amputans, 
Feliciores inserit ? 

Aut pressa puris mella condit amphoris : 
Aut tondet infirmas oves : 

Vel quum decorum mitibus pomis caput 
Autumnus arvis extulit, 

Ut gaudet insitiva decerpens pyra, 
Certantem et uvam purpura ! 

Qua muneretur te, Priape, et te, pater 
Sylvane, tutor finium, 

Libet jacere, modo sub antiqua ilice, 
Modo in tenaci gramine. 

Labuntur altis interim ripis aque : 
Queruntur in sylvis aves: 

Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manan- 

tibus 

Somnos quod invitet leves, 

At quum tonantis annus bibernus Jovis 
Imbres nivesque comparat : 

Aut trudit acres hinc et hinc multa cane 
Apros in obstantes plagas, 

Aut amite levi rara tendit retia, 
Turdis edacibus dolos: 2 

Pavidumque leporem, et advenam laqueo 

gruem, 

Jucunda captat premia, 

Quis non malarum quas amor curas habet, 
Hee inter obliviscitur? 

Quod si pudica mulier in partem juvet 
Domum atque dulces liberos, 

(Sabina qualis, aut perusta solibus 
Pernicis uxor Appuli) 

Sacrum vetustis extruat lignis focum, 
Lassi sub adventum viri: 
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Claudensque textis cratibus letum pecus, 
Distenta siccet ubera : 

Et horna dulci vina pramens dolio, 
Dapes inemptas apparet : 

Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia, 
Magisve rhombus, aut scari, 

Siquos Eois intonata fluctibus 
Hiems ad hoc vertat mare : 

Non Afra avis descendat in ventrem 

meum, 

Non attagen Ionicus 

Jucundior, quam lJecta de pinguissimis 
Oliva ramis arborum, 

Aut herba lapathi prata amantis, et gravi 
Malve salubres corpori : 

Vel agna festis cesa Terminalibus, 
Vel hedus ereptus lupo. 

Has inter epulas, et juvat pastas oves 
Videre properantes domum ! 

Videre fessos vomerum inversum boves 
Collo trahentes languido : 

Positosque vernas, ditis examen domus, 
Circum renidentes Lares ! 

Hee ubi loquutus foenerator Alphius, 
Jamjam futurus rusticus, 

Omnem relegit* Idibus pecuniam : 
Quarit Calendis ponere.” 


Nothing that Horace ever wrote 
is calculated to give us so kindly and 
so exalted an opinion of the man as 
this effusion, which the heart of 
every gentleman concurs with the 
critic in pronouncing to be sané longé 
pulcherrima. There is a divine unc- 
tion over it; it is clothed with holi- 
ness and purity; it is quite equal, in 
its calm, chaste fervour, to the “ Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night” of the pea- 
sant Burns :— 


“ Of him who walked in glory and injoy, 
Following .his plough along the moun- 
tain side,” 


who was familiar with the scenes 
even as an actor therein, and to 
whom, in his better mood, the emo- 
tions and the feelings were heart- 
home. Oh! it is more than all this 
—it is like that Grecian sky de- 
scribed by Byron,— 


‘© So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
That God alone was to be seen in 
Heaven.” 


And yet this was written by an 
Epicurean philosopher, or, as he 
jokingly styles himself, Epicuri de 
grege porcus, the familiar friend of 
the emperor the greatest, and of 
Meecenas, the most refinedly luxuri- 
ous of living men, and by them es- 





* We should read redegit here. Cicero and all the best writers use redegit to 
express the collection of interest on money. 
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teemed to be the most wildly blithe- 
some of revellers, and homuncionem 
lepidissimum. How exquisite, too, is 
the picture of domestic peace and 
conjugal fidelity, and of the cheerful 
labour of the peasant’s neat-handed 
helpmate in the humble cottage, by 
one so thoroughly cognisant of the 
abandoned debauchery of the Roman 
dames. How charmingly the pudica 
mulier is made to stand forth in the 
picture in her primal character as 
“the last best gift to man” by his 
Creator. 

Casta pudicitiam servat. So saith 
Virgil; and, by the way, the Sabine 
and Apulian women bore always 
the endearing reputation of chastit 
and fidelity. Juvenal says, in his 
sixth satire, “intactior omni Sa- 
bina;” and he enunciates the very 
sentiment of Horace when he de- 
clares,— 


“ Malo, 
Malo Venusinam, quam te, Cornelia, 
mater 
Gracchorum, si cum magnis virtutibus, 
affers, 
Grande supercilium, et numeras in dote 
triumphos.” 


This is taking higher ground ; but 
it is perfectly true, as in the essence 
Gibbon puts it in a chapter of his 
history. Woman is only lovable 
for any time when she is the “ minis- 
ter ;” and if this only could be, as 
most men have dreamt it at one 
time or other of their lives might be, 
who would not exclaim with Byron, 


“Oh, that the desert were my dwell- 
ing-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And hating no one, love but only her!” 


But the fair spirit we cannot have 
in the soft, sweet, etherialised, minis- 
terial guise, and, therefore, hurra 
for the Venusinian! But, by the 
way, what a god-abandoned jackass 
Ulysses, “wisest of human kind,” 
must have been to depart from 
Calypso, divine amongst goddesses,— 
she, the imbiber of nectar and am- 
brosia, who waited on him while he 
was satisfying his gross appetite with 
material food. Where is my Ilo- 
mer? That is it, Louis! And here 
is the e. But let me have 
Cowper for the honest translation !— 
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the big quarto right straight over 
there! All right! 


‘* Within the vaulted cavern they arrived, 

The goddess and the man; on the same 
throne ; 

Ulysses sat, whence Hermes had arisen ; 

And viands of all kinds, such as sustain 

The life of mortal man, Calypso placed 

Before him both for beverage and for 
food.” 


Let us now resume, after this little 
domestic and Easter-holyday episode, 
the imperial We. We hope, reader, 
in reference to the hunting, as 
touched on by Horace, you have a 
reminiscence of Milton's lines in 
DT Allegro, and, having such, you will 
be glad to see them again bodily :— 
“* Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill : 
Sometime walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 
While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o'er the furrow’d land, 

And the milk-maid singeth blythe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 


In sooth, Milton, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, of our ancients, and Byron, 
and Shelley, and Wordsworth, of 
our moderns, are more essentially 
Greek than our loved Venusian 
bard, not that we would say the 
divine impulse for the verse was 
higher, but because they had a better 
language to deal with, and using, as 
they might, its varied powers, and 
disporting in its magnificent expanse, 
their genius was unfettered. Take, for 
example, this thrice glorious opening 
of the poem on Resolution and Inde- 
— by Wordsworth, one of 

Nature's noblest worshippers :— 


“ There was a roaring in the winds all 
night; 

The rain came heavily and fell in floods ; 

But now the sunis rising calm and bright ; 

The birds are singing in the distant 
woods ; 

Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove 
broods ; 

The jay makes answer as the magpie 
chatters, 

And all the air is fill’d with pleasant 
noise of waters. 
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All things that love the sun are out of 
doors, 

The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth ; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops ; on 
the moors 

The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the plashy 
earth 

Raises a mist; which glittering in the 
sun 

Runs with her every way, wherever she 
doth run.” 


There is nothing in all antiquity 
more truly beautiful than this; and 
there is, and God forfend there 
should be, nothing beautiful which 
is not true. But morning leads to 
evening through the gentle day's de- 
cline, and there is nothing poetical 
in the sultry hour, save only in 
Rubens’ picture of his own cha- 
teau and grounds. Is not the setting 
sun more touching than the rising 
one? We think so. The one ap- 
peals to the vivid, buoyant senses, 
the other, to the tamed heart. Every 
body has felt this, even in returning 
home atter a casual ride in lonesome 
places. To get back, however, to 
Horace, and connect him with our 
train of thought, it appears to us 
that there is a holy calm about the 
description of the evening, and its 
accessorial consequences, in this ode, 
which is deliciously soothing. It is 
of that sort from whose gentle dura- 
tion one glance might be seized and 
embodied by a Claude. But the 
whole might of the moral tenderness 
of evening, and its sway over the 
senses and the heart, is in the one 
fragment of Sappho :— 

Errtet wave Pious, 
Pigsis olvov, Pigs aly, 
Pi ots parses Wada. 


that fragment so exquisitely filled 
forth in the spirit by Byron :— 


“ Oh, Hesperus! thou bringest all good 
things— 
Home to the weary, to the hungry 
cheer, 
To the young bird the parent’s brooding 
wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’er-labour’d 


steer ; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearth-stone 
clings, 
Whate’er our household gods protect 
of dear, 
Are gather’d round us by thy look of 


rest ; 
Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mo- 
ther’s breast.” 
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Enough of this rattling rambling. 
Now, reader, we request your atten- 
tion in the first instance to the trans- 
lation by C. Cotton, 1681, close as 
can be, save where, occasionally, well- 
devised equivalents are used, and, 
upon the whole, excellent. We can- 
not, however, too strongly insist 
upon the exquisite music which is 
flung into an English version by 
the scrupulous use of the Greck- 
derived proper names. Only look 
to the pages of Milton and Shelley ; 
take, above all, the invocation in 
Comus, by the attendant spirit to 
Sabrina. But now for gentle Horace’s 
delicious ode in praise of a country 
life :— 


“* Happy’s that man that is from city care 
Sequester’d, as the ancients were ; 
That with his own ox ploughs his father’s 
lands, 
Untainted with usurious bands: 
That from alarms of war in quiet sleeps ; 
Nor's frighted with the raging deeps : 
That shuns litigious law, and the proud 
state 
Of his more potent neighbour's gate. 
Therefore, he either is employ’d to join 
The poplar to the sprouting vine, 
Pruning luxurious branches, “grafting 


some 
More hopeful offspring in their room ; 
Or else his sight in humble valleys feasts 
With scatter'd troops of lowing beasts : 
Or refined honey in fine vessels keeps ; 
Or shears his snowy tender sheep ; 
Or, when Autumnus shews his fruitful 
head 
In the mellow fields with applescovered, 
How he delights to pluck the grafted pear 
And grapes, whose cheeks do purple 
wear ! 
Of which to thee, Priapus, tithes abound, 
And Sylvan, patron of his ground. 
Now, where the aged oak his green 
arms spreads, 
He lies, now in the flowery meads: 
Whilst through their deep-worn banks 
the murmuring floods 
Do glide, and birds chant in the woods; 
And bubbling fountains, flowing streams, 
do weep, 
A gentle summons unto sleep. 
But when cold winter does the storms 
prepare, 
And snow of thundering Jupiter ; 
Then with his dogs the furious boar he 
foils, 
Compell’d into objected toils : 
Or, on the forks extends bis mashy net 
For greedy thrushes a deceit. 
The fearful hare, too, and the stranger 
crane 
With gins he takes, a pleasant gain. 
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Who but with such diversions would 
remove 

All the malignant cares of love ? 

But, if to these he have a modest spouse 
To nurse his children, keep his house, 

Such as the Sabine women, or the tann’d 
Wife of the painful Apulian, 

To make a good fire of dry wood, when 


come 
From his hard labour weary home ; 
The wanton cattle in their booths to tie, 
Stripping their straddling udders dry, 
Drawing the must from forth the cleanly 
vats 
To wash down their unpurchased cates ; 
Mullet or thornback cannot please me 
more, 
Nor oysters from the Lucrine shore, 
When by an eastern tempest they are 
toss’d 
Into the sea, that sweeps this coast. 
The turkey fair of Afric shall not come 
Within the confines of my womb: 
As olives from thefruitfull’st branches got, 
lonian snipes so sweet are not ; 
Or sorrel growing in the meadow ground, 
Or mallows for the body sound ; 
The lamb kill’d for the Terminalia, 
Or kid redeem’d from the wolf's prey. 
Whilst thus we feed, what joy ‘tis to 
behold 
The pastured sheep haste to their fold ! 
And the o’er-wearied ox with drooping 
neck to come, 
Haling the inverted culture home ; 
And swarms of servants from their labour 
quit, 
About the shining fire sit.’ 
Thus when the usurper Alphius had said, 
Now purposing this life to lead, 
I’ the Ides call’d in his money; but for 
gain 
I’ th’ Kalends put it forth again.” 


We now present our friend’s trans- 
lation, something more free, being 
cast in the more modern mould of 
versified expression :— 


*‘ Happy the man in busy schemes un- 
skill'd, 
Who, living simply like our sires of 
ore, 
Tills the few acres which his father till’d. 
Without a thought of gain or golden 
store. 


Whom not the war-trump's bloody call 


of fate, 
Nor angry billows startle from his 
peace, 
Who sbuns the forum, and the haughty 
gate 
Of power, grown insolent through its 
increase, 
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The tender vine-shoots budding into life, 

Ile with the stately poplar or doth wed, 

Lopping the fruitless branches with his 
knife, 

And grafting shoots of promise in their 
stead ; 


Or in some valley up among the hills 
Watches his wandering herds of lowing 
kine ; 
Or fragrant jars with liquid honey fills 
Or shears his silly sheep* in sunny 
shine ; 


Or when ripe autumn o’er thesmiling land 
Lifts up his head with mellow apples 
crown’d, 
Joyful he plucks the pears that erst his 
hand 
Graff'd on the stem they’re weighing 
to the ground. 


Plucks grapes in noble clusters purple- 
dyed, 
A gift for thee, Priapus, and for thee, 
Father Sylvanus, where thou dost preside 
Warding his bounds beneath thy sacred 
tree. 


Now he may stretch his careless limbs 
to rest, 
Where some old ilex spreads his sa- 
cred roof ; 
Now in the sunshine lie, as likes him best, 
On grassy turf of close and spongy 
woof, 


And streams the while glide on with 
murmurs slow, 

And birds are singing ‘’mong the 
thickets deep, 

And fountains babble, sparkling as they 


flow, 
And with their noise invite to gentle 
sleep. 


But when grim winter comes, and o'er 
his grounds 
Scatters its biting snows with angry roar, 
He takes the field and with a cry of 
hounds 
Hunts down into the toils the foaming 
boar. 


Or seeks the thrush, poor starveling, to 
ensnare 
In filmy net with bait delusive stored, 
Entraps the travell’d crane and timorous 
hare, 
Rare dainties these to glad his frugal 
board. 


Who amid joys like this would not forget 
The pangs that love to all its victims 
bears, 
The fever of the brain, the ceaseless fret, 
And all the heart’s lamentings and 
despairs ? 


* This is the original of the phrase “‘ silly sheep,” common among poets, 
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But if a chaste and blooming wife, beside, 
His cheerful home with sweet young 
blossoms fills, 
Like some stout Sabine, or the sunburnt 
bride 
Of the lithe peasant of the Apulian 
hills,— 


That piles the hearth with logs well dried 
and old, 
Against the coming of her wearied lord, 
And, when the lowing cattle seek the fold, 
Drains their full udders of the milky 
hord ; 


And bringing forth from her well-tended 
store 
A jar of wine, the vintage of the year, 
Spreads an unpurchased feast-—oh, then, 
not more 
Should rarest Lucrine oysters give me 
cheer ; 


Or the rich turbot, or the dainty char, 
If ever to our bays the wintry blast 
Should drive them in its fury from afar ; 
Nor were to me a welcomer repast 


The Afric hen or the Ionic snipe, 
Than olives newly gather’d from the 
tree, 
That hangs abroad its clusters rich and 
ripe, 
Or sorrel that doth love the pleasant lea, 


And mallows wholesome for the body’s 
need, 
Or — foredoomed, upon some festal 
ay, 
In offering to the guardian gods to bleed, 
Or kidling which the wolf hath mark’d 
for prey. 


What joy amidst such feasts to see the 
shee 
Full of the pasture, hurrying home. 
wards come, 
To see the wearied oxen, as they creep, 
Dragging the up-turn'd plough-share 
slowly home ! 


Or, ranged around his bright and blazing 


hearth, 
To see the hinds, a house’s surest 
wealth, 
Beguile the evening with their simple 
mirth, 


And all the cheerfulness of rosy health, 


Thus spake the miser Alphius ; and, bent 
Upon a country life, call’d in amain 
The money which at usance he had lent ; 
But ere the month was out, ’twas lent 

again.” * 


We turn from the soft and senti- 
mental to a jolly strain, in which 
Horace is quite at home :— 
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“ Natis in usum letitie scyphis 
Pugnare, Thracum est ; tollite barbarum, 
Morem, verecundumque Bacchum 
Sanguineis prohibete rixis. 


Vino et lucernis Medus acinaces 
Tmmane quantum discrepat : impium 
Lenite clamorem, sodales, 
Et cubito remanete presso, 


Vultis severi me quoque sumere 
Partem Falerni? Dicat Opuntie 
Frater Megilla, quo beatus 

Vulnere, qua pereat sagitta, 


Cessat voluntas? non alia bibam 
Mercede. Qua te cunque domat Venus, 
Non erubescendis adurit 
Ignibus, ingenuoque semper 


Amore peccas: quicquid habes, age, 
Depone tutis auribus. Ah miser, 
Quanta laborabas in Charybdi, 
Digne, puer, meliore flamma. 


Que saga, quis te solvere Thessalis 
Magus venenis, quis poterit deus ? 
Vix illigatum te triformi 
Pegasus expediet Chimera.” 


We are not satisfied with any 
serious attempt at a translation of 
this ; so none do we quote. But as 
a matter of curiosity we will give 
you an imitation by Professor Porson 
(1802), which clearly exhibits the 
coarse, vulgar, nasty mind of the man. 
The portrait of this most unclas- 
sically-minded classical mechanic 
hangs up still in the cider-cellars, 
where, nightly, the congenial fumes 
of recking gin and beer, and the 
avuece of tobacco-pipes mount up to 
salute it. 


“ Fie, friends, were glasses made for 
fighting, 

And not your hearts and heads to lighten ? 

Quit, quit, for shame, the savage fashion, 

Nor fall in such a mighty passion. 

* Pistols and balls for six !’ what sport ! 
How distant from ‘ Fresh lights and port!’ 
Get rid of this ungodly rancour, 

And bring your elbows to an anchor. 

Why, though yourstuffis plaguy heady, 
I'll try to hold one bumper steady, 

Let Ned but say what wench’s eyes 
Gave him the wound, of which he dies. 

You won’t? then, damme if I drink ! 
A proper question this to blink! 

Come, come ; for whomsoe’er you feel 
Those pains, you always sin genteel. 

And were your girl the dirtiest drab— 
(You know I never was 2 blab) 

Out with it ; whisper soft and low ;— 
What! is it she? the filthy frow ! 
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You've got a roaring sea to tame, 
Boy, worthy of a better flame ! 
What Lapland witch, what cunning 


man, 

Can free you from this haridan ? 

St. George himself, who slew the dragon, 

Would idly waste his strength this 
hag on.” 


Now for another little ditty, and 
it is from Horace, to his own peculiar 
muse. Before we give the Latin 
we will present you with the Rev. 
George Croly’s, the great Gibbsio- 
clast’s version of it ; and we will only 
say for the much-punched and per- 
secuted Gibbs, whom even the City 
Saint Thomas cannot elevate into an 
average lord-mayor :— 


“ Georgii eloquium potuit contemnere, 
si sic 
Omnia dixisset.” 


*« Friend to the Muse, this day I give 
My sorrows to the Cretan wave : 

This day to love and friendship live, 
Nor think a thought of king or slave, 


Careless alike whose scourge is laid 
On Asian hill or Scythian snow, 

Beside the Muses’ stream, I braid 
The chaplet for my Lamia’s brow. 


Come, Muse! 
wreath ; 
‘Thy hands its rosiest buds must twine ; 
Thy lip its sweetest fragrance breathe ; 
Its life, bloom, beauty, all be thine.” 


without thee dies the 


After this we will soothe you with 
the original Latin and Robinsen’s 
felicitous translation of it. 


** Musis amicus, tristitiam et metus 
Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis : 
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quis sub Arcto 
Rex gelidz metuatur ore, 
Quid Tiridatem terreat, unicé 
Securus. 


O que fontibus integris 
Gaudes, apricos necte flores, 
Necte meo Lamiz coronam, 
Pimplea dulcis, 


Nil sine te mei 
Prosunt honores. Hunc fidibus novis, 
Hunc Lesbio sacrare plectro, 
Teque tuasque decet sorores.” 


“« Beloved by the Muses, 
All sorrow and care 

My bosom unlooses 
And flings in the air; 

To the wind’s wanton motion 
I cast them astray, 

To be borne on the ocean 
Of Crete far away. 


I am utterly careless 
What king on the coast 
*Neath the Arctic, all cheerless, 
Is dreaded the most ; 
Free and happy my state is, 
No terrors I see, 
What frights Tiridates 
Is nothing to me. 


Oh! thou who delightest, 
Pimplea, sweet Muse, 
In fountains the brightest 
That Nymphs ever use, 
Together confine me 
The sunny flowers now, 
A chaplet entwine me 
For Lamia’s brow. 


Without thee, to praise him 
*T were vain to aspire ; 
But immortal to raise him 
With Lesbian lyre ; 
To exalt him to heaven, 
With strains new and free, 
Ts a service well given 
Thy sisters and thee,” 
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Tne spring's free sunshine falleth 
Like balm upon the heart ; 
And care and fear, dull shadows! 
Are hastening to depart. 
Oh! time of resurrection 
From sadness unto bliss ; 
From death, decay, and silence, 
To loveliness like this. 
Oh! season of rejoicing, 
That fills my heart and brain 
With visions such as never, 
Methought, should come again. 
Oh! blessed time, renewing 
The light that childhood wore ; 
Till thought, and hope, and feeling, 
Grow earnest as of yore! 


Though youth has faded from me, 
Perchance before its time, 

Like a flower, pale and blighted, 
Amid its gayest prime ; 

Though now i value lightly 
The noisy joys of life, 

And deem its vain ambition 
A mad and useless strife, 

Thank God! the fount of feeling 
Hath deep, exhaustless springs, 

And the love once poured so freely 
On frail and worldly things, 

Ts now more freely given 
To the blossoms of the sod, 

So the trees, whose leafy branches 
Are whispering of God. 


The young green lime bends o'er me, 
Through its boughs the sunbeams pass, 
Making here and there bright islands 
*Mid the shadows on the grass. 
The butterfly is wending 
Its way from flower to flower, 
Like a freed and happy spirit— 
Meet emblem of such hour! 
Loud sings the hidden cuckoo 
In his bow’r of leaves all day, 
And many a voice of gladness 
Is answering his 7 
The rose is opening slowly, 
The lilac’s scented cones 
Are musical till nightfall, 
With the wild-bees’ drowsy tones. 


The oaks, om and aged, 


How beautiful they seem ; 
With glory wrapt about them, 
Like the glory of a dream ! 
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How lovingly the sunshine 
Clings round the tufts of green ; 
And all is fair and joyful 
As if winter had not been ! 
Far off, the furze is blooming, 
With spaces, far and near, 
Of lawn, where now are straying 
Large herds of graceful deer ; 
And turfy pathways wending 
Through sunshine and through shade, 
And wooded hills enfolding 
This lovely forest glade. 


I turn, and see the fruit-trees 
With blossoms pink and white, 
Like gems of Eastern story 
In the gardens of delight ; 
And strewn like fairy favours 
Are flowers of every hue 
Among the grasses shining, 
Red, yellow, white and blue. 
The pines, so tall and regal, 
Their shadowy branches wave, 
Like plume-erowned pillows standing 
Round a mighty monarch’s grave. 
Less sorrowful than stately 
Those dark unbending trees 
Give out a silv’ry murmur 
To the gentle evening breeze. 


In this season of life’s triumph 
Man’s spirit hath a share, 

It can see the grave unclosing, 
Yet feel all ends not there. 

It smiles to see the conquest 
Of beauty o’er decay, 

With the merry lark up-soaring 
It greets the dawning day. 

Not vainly by such gladness 
The poet's heart is stirred, 

These sights and sounds not vainly 
By him are seen and heard. 

All fears that crowded o’er him, 

_ Like _— ey 

Spring’s hope and joyful promise 
Sink deep inte his soul. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 


ew institutions have been more vi- 
ruiently and perseveringly abused 
than the Royal Academy of Arts in 
this country. The members (cour- 
teously and graphically, and with 
a mincing prettiness of allusion to 
the Oriental tale of the schoolboy), 
called the -Forty ‘Thieves, were 
accused by their opponents, not 
only as monopolists of fame, but 
monopolists of pelf. They were 
said to divide annually ae 
themselves large sums of money, the 
proceeds of the exhibition, to which 
others as well as themselves contri- 
buted; and to enjoy divers other 
great gains and profits, from sources 
unknown to the community. The 
Academy, very properly, did not 
condescend to reply, not from want 
of power—for it has two pens, at 
least, at its service of the rarest ex- 
cellence (those, it will be seen at an 
instant’s glance, are the pens of the 
President and Mr. Eastlake), but 
from a just sense of dignity. They felt 
that the charges preferred by many 
of their antagonists were unworthy of 
serious refutation. At last, in con- 
sequence of certain legal proceed- 
ings, the real state of things crept 
into light, and bore with it the tri- 
umphant exposition and explanation 
of the Royal Academy. When the 
locality was changed, and the acade- 
micians were placed in their new 
establishment at Trafalgar Square, 
they were assessed to the poor-rate 
of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields, as the occupiers of certain 
exhibition-rooms. They appealed 
against the rate to the Middlesex 
Quarter Sessions. The appeal was 
dismissed, and the rate confirmed, 
subject to the opinion of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, on a case stated. 
This case came before Denman, C. J. 
Williams, Coleridge, and Wightman, 
justices, in Michaelmas term, 1842. 
Erle, queen’s counsel, and Bodkin 
appeared in support of the order of 
Sessions; Sir I’. Pollock, attorney- 
general, Sir W. W. Follett, solicitor- 
general, and Smirke, contra. The 
case is reported in Gale and Davison, 
vol. iii. page 80. It is thus shortly 
stated in the margin :— 


“ Saturday, Noy, 18, The president, 


council, and members of the Royal 
Academy of Arts were rated to the relief 
of the poor, as the occupiers of the ex- 
hibition-rooms in the Royal Academy. 
The society, which consists of forty mem- 
bers, called academicians, and is not a 
corporation, nor has any charter or letters- 
patent, was constituted by George III., 
in 1768, for the purpose of promoting 
the arts of painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture. ‘The academicians are ap- 
pointed by the sovereign, and all the 
officers of the society are either so ap- 
pointed, or are elected by the society, 
subject to the approbation of the sove- 
reign. 

“ The council consists of eight acade- 
micians and the president, who have the 
management of the society’s affairs, sub- 
ject to the approbation of the sovereign. 

‘The meetings of the society were 
formerly held in part of the royal palace 
of Somerset House; afterwards, Wil- 
liam 1V. appropriated to their use cer- 
tain apartments in a building the pro- 
perty of the crown, in Trafalgar Square. 

‘* On the premises rated there is an 
annual exhibition of pictures, which all 
persons are admitted to view on pay- 
ment of one shilling each. The re. 
ceipts, after defraying the expenses of 
the exhibition, are applied to the pay- 
ment of lecturers, of books, &c. for stu- 
dents, and of pensions to distressed 
artists. 

“The accounts of the society are 
finally submitted to the keeper of the 
privy-purse. Any person of good cha. 
racter and capacity may become a stu- 
dent. 

«« At the commencement of the society, 
the king supplied the deficiency in the 
funds of the society out of his privy- 
purse; but the society at present has 
money in the funds applicable to the 
purposes of the society. The society 
has no lease or certain term of holding, 
but the crown at any time may resume 
possession. 

‘* All artists of merit are permitted to 
exhibit such of their works as are aps 
proved of by the Academy at the annual 
exhibition. The academicians may ex- 
hibit more works of art than other per. 
sons, but they must each annually exhibit 
one such work. A register, open to 
public inspection, is kept of such of the 
exhibited works as are for sale. The 
council at each meeting of council receive 
4l. 10s., equally divided among the mem. 
bers attending; and the visitors of the 
schools, who are also members and ats 
tend in rotation, receive 11, 10s, for each 
attendanee. 
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“ Held, that as the appellants had no 
beneficial occupation in the shape of ac- 
tual residence on the premises assessed, 
and no beneficial occupation at all apart 
from the purposes of the institution ; they 
were merely the agents of the crown for 
furthering the public purposes for which 
the crown property was employed, and 
were not rateable.” 


As we deem it advisable to go a 
little more into detail recourse shall 
be had to the body of the report, 
which is, we presume, unknown to 
almost all persons, excepting those 
belonging to the legal profession :— 


‘Since the establishment of the so. 
ciety another order of members, called 
associates, has been instituted, who are 
selected by the academicians from exhib- 
itors in the annual exhibition. Vacancies 
in the body of the academicians are 
always filled up from the associates, but 
until so elected they have no voice or 
control in the management of the Royal 
Academy. 

**An annual exhibition of paintings, 
sculptures, and designs, in which all ar- 
tists of merit are permitted to exhibit 
such of their works as are approved by 
the Academy, takes place upon the pre- 
mises, and continues open to the public 
for six weeks, or more, if deemed expe- 
dient. Persons admitted to view this 
exhibition are charged by the society the 
sum of one shilling each for their admis- 
sion, which payments produce an annual 
gross income, amounting on the average 
to 50001, including the sale of catalogues 
of the said works of art. 

‘« There is a library formed by the so- 
ciety to which all members and students 
have access under certain regulations, 
The library is distinct from the exhibi- 
tion-rooms. An annual dinner of the 
members of the society takes place in the 
great room of the Academy previous to 
the opening of the exhibition, invitations 
to which are issued by the president and 
council to persons in elevated situations, 
of high rank, distinguished talents, or 
known patrons of the arts, who attend as 
guests on these occasions. The funds of 
the Royal Academy arise from the pro- 
ceeds of the annual exhibition, and from 
dividends of money vested in the public 
funds, being the surplus from time to 
time of such proceeds. Out of these 
funds the following annual expenses are 
paid:—The expenses of the exhibition, 
amounting to from 1400/, to 1500/., and 
of the annual dinner; the pensions and 
donations hereinafter mentioned ; the ex. 
pense of the school for students ; of the 
purchase of books, drawings, prints, and 
works of art for the use of such students ; 
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of one or more travelling stadents, and 
of servants and occasional attendance.” 


The secretary receives a salary of 
150/. a-year; the keeper 160/. with 
apartments; the treasurer 100/. ; 
the librarian 607; the professors of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, per- 
spective, and anatomy, 60/. each. 
We have already spoken of the 
council. The arranging committee, 
or, as it is styled by the “ outsiders,” 
the hanging committee, who preside 
over the arrangement and hanging 
up of the pictures for exhibition, are 
paid each two guineas a-day for 
their attendance. The visitors of 
the schools receive one guinea for 
each time of attending, and are fined 
one guinea for each case of absence. 
The report further states,— 


“« The principal object of the estab! ish- 
ment, and one of the heaviest charges 
upon its funds, is the maintenance of 
schools for the instruction of students. 
These are numerous. Any person who 
presents himself with testimonials of 
moral character, and whose capacity has 
been shewn to the satisfaction of the 
council, is accepted as a student, and 
becomes entitled to study daily in the 
Academy, and for that purpose to have 
access to models, paintings, sculptures, 
books, &c. and to receive the instructions 
or advice of the visitors appointed for 
each school, to attend the lectures of the 
professors, and to enjoy all other privi- 
liges of students for ten years. For 
these advantages no payment whatsoever 
is made by any student or by any one on 
his behalf, but the same are wholly gra- 
tuitous. An annual distribution of 
prizes among the students is made by, 
and at the expense of, the Academy, and 
one of those who has obtained the highest 
prizes is entitled at the same expense 
(that is to say, at the expense of the 
Academy) to pursue his studies on the 
Continent for three years.” 


The pensions granted vary from 
501. to 1051. a-year. They are grant- 
able to academicians, associates, and 
their widows. Besides, donations not 
exceeding 501. may be made to the 
same parties in cases of particular 
distress; but no academician ever 
claimed or received pension or do- 
nation. 


‘The schools of the Royal Academy 
are intended to provide the means of 
studying the human form, with respect 
both to anatomical knowledge and taste 
of design, They consist of two depart. 
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ments, the one appropriated to the stady 
of the best remains of ancient sculpture, 
the other to the study of living models.” 


The hours of study in the schools 
are thus determined :— 


“‘ The schools shall be open every day 
(excepting on Sundays and the times of 
vacation) ; the Antique from ten o’clock 
in the morning until three in the after- 
noon, and both schools shall be open in 
the evening for two hours, viz. from five 
o’clock to seven in the summer, and from 
six to eight in winter,” * 


There is a rule with reference to 
the school in which studies are made 
from the living figure, at which the 
reader can scarcely forbear to smile. 
The Empress Livia saw no more in 
a naked man than a statue. The 
grave academicians seem to think a 
youngster would see a great deal 
more in the living model of the fe- 
male figure, ripe and real, for they 
declare, that ‘‘none but members of 
the Academy, or students of the 
school, shall be admitted when the 
female model is sitting; nor shall 
any student under twenty years of 
age (unless he be married) be al- 
lowed to study from that model.” 

To excite the emulation of the 
students, two silver medals, the first 
accompanied by the lectures of Pro- 
fessors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, are 
given for the best copies made in the 
school of painting. Every other 
year, moreover, gold medals, with 
the discourses of the presidents, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and West, are 
given for the best historical picture 
in oil-colours, being an original com- 
position, consisting of not less than 
three figures ; for the best model of 
an historical bas-relief or alto-relief, 
to consist of not less than three 
figures, or for a group in the round 
of two figures; and for the best de- 
sign in architecture, consisting of one 
or more plans, an elevation and sec- 
tion on a sheet of paper three feet 
two inches and a half by two feet one 
inch and a half. When the gold 
medals are given, a number of silver 
medals, not exceeding fifteen (that is, 
three in each class), are also given to 
the students—namely, for the best 
drawings of a figure from the life ; 
for the best models of a figure from 
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the life; for the best drawings of an 
antique figure or group; for the best 
models of an antique figure or group, 
all done in the Academy ; and for the 
best accurate figured drawings of 
some noted building in London, or 
within ten miles thereof, done from 
actual measurements, carefully finish- 
ed and washed, and attested to be 
their own performance by any one of 
the academicians, or any other artist 
of reputation resident in London. 
The students who obtain these prizes 
are, moreover, presented with the 
lectures of Professors Barry, Opie, 
and Fuseli, handsomely bound, with 
an inscription stating them to be 
a prize conferred by the Royal 
Academy. In the intermediate years 
five silver medals are given for the 
best drawings and models of a figure 
from the life; for the best drawings 
and models of a statue or group ; and 
one for the best drawing of architec- 
ture, being a copy of some noted 
building. 


“The Royal Academy will, in times 
of peace, enable a student from among 
those who have obtained gold medals to 
pursue his studies on the Continent for 
the term of three years. He shall be 
elected from each of the classes, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, in rota- 
tion, and shall be allowed a certain 
sum for his journey and return, and an 
annual grant for his expenditure, as 
agreed on.” 


Perhaps what has been now stated 
will serve to throw out sufficient and 
satisfactory hints as to the character 
and constitution of the society, and 
we will next proceed to say a word 
or two on its history. To enable us 
to do this we shall have recourse to 
a laborious work, by John Pye, land- 
scape engraver, and published in the 
current year by Longmanand Co. It 
appears that, previous to the form- 
ation of a Royal Academy of Arts, 
there were two institutions in being, 
—one, The Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, in the Strand ; 
the other, ‘The Incorporated Society 
of Artists of Great Britain, Spring 
Gardens. In the latter society a 
quarrel took place in consequence of 
the same men (being confessedly the 
best and most distinguished artists) 
having been constantly elected di- 
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rectors from year to year; and a case 
was submitted to the attorney-gene- 
ral, William De Grey, upon which 
he gave, in our mind, an erroneous 
opinion. ‘This was dated August 3d, 
1768. The multitude constituting 
the general assembly acted upon this 
opinion, and sixteen of the twenty- 
four old directors were turned out. 


“Thus,” says Mr. Pye, “ the fatal 
blow to that oppressive power of which 
the Incorporated Society had so long com. 
plained was at length struck; but the 
victors had scarcely time to rejoice ere it 
began to rise in another shape from with- 
out, not in the form of a separate exhibi- 
tion made by the ex-directors. of their 
own works alone in fair competition, but 
by one of those directors having made 
such representations to the king of the 
causes of the society’s dissensions as ob- 
tained for themselves the exclusive ad- 
vantages of royal favour. The nominal 
Royal Academy, to establish which the 
private academy in St. Martin’s Lane 
had been sacrificed, was consequent 
destined to be remodelled. On the 10th 
of November the eight old directors re- 
tained by the society in office (sixteen 
having been ejected), of which (i. e. of 
those re-elected) Mr. West was one, 
sent in their resignations and co-operated 
with the sixteen who had been ejected, 
and thus arose the Royal Academy of 
Arts of London, affording, in the circum- 
stances attendant upon its origin, re- 
markable evidence of the precariousness 
of the existence of societies, and even of 
corporate bodies, as the following narra- 
tive will shew. The talents of Mr. West 
had begun about 1765 to call forth, 
amongst some of the wealthy and power- 
ful, indications favourable to the success 
of his professional career. Dr. Drum- 
mond, archbishop of York, honoured 
him with his friendship, and set on foot 
a scheme for raising 3000 guineas by 
subscription, with the view of enabling 
the young artist to abandon portrait in 
favour of historical painting; but the 
project failed. The coldness with which 
it was received induced his grace to con- 
clude, that unless the king could be en- 
gaged in an attempt to make the employ- 
ment of living artists fashionable, nothing 
could be done for art. Being earnest in 
his purpose, and regarding the king as 
one of those characters who require to be 
personally interested in whatever it is 
desired they should countenance, the 
archbishop took an opportunity of en. 
deavouring to arouse his majesty’s sym- 
pathy in favour of his project, and at last 
obtained for West the honour of an au- 
dience in February 1768, 
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“‘ The artist took with him to the pa. 
lace a picture which he had executed for 
the archbishop, and received his majes. 
ty’s commands to paint the ‘ Departure 
of Regulus from Rome.’ Mr. West 
happened to wait on his majesty with 
the sketch of his picture at the time the 
newspapers were noticing the dissensions 
of the Incorporated Society. His majesty 
inquired the cause of the schism, and 
remarked, on Mr. West's reply, that he 
would gladly patronise any association 
that might be found better calculated to 
improve the arts. Mr. West, on return- 
ing from the palace, communicated to 
Chambers and Moser the important fact 
with which he was charged, and, upon 
conferring on the subject with Mr. 
Coles, it was agroed that the four should 
constitute themselves a committee of the 
dissenting artists to draw up the plan of 
an academy. His majesty took great 
personal interest in the scheme, and 
even drew up several of the laws with 
his own hand. He was particularly 
anxious that the whole design should 
be kept a profound secret, being appre- 
hensive that it might be converted into 
some vehicle of political influence. And 
secret it appears to have been kept till 
about the time that the Academy’s code 
of laws was completed, when it hap- 
pened that, whilst his majesty and the 
queen at Windsor Castle were looking at 
West's picture of Regulus, just then 
finished, the arrival of Kirby, president 
of the Incorporated Society, was an- 
nounced. After the ceremonies of in- 
troduction, Kirby, looking at the picture, 
expressed himself with some warmth in 
its praise, and inquired by whom it had 
been painted, when the king introduced 
West to him. ‘I hope,’ said Kirby to 
West, ‘ you intend to exhibit this pic- 
ture.’ West replied it was painted for 
his majesty, the exhibition must depend 
on his pleasure ; but that, before retiring, 
it was his intention to ask permission for 
that purpose. The king immediately 
said, ‘ Assuredly, I shall be happy to let 
the work be shewn to the public.’ * Then, 
Mr. West,’ added Kirby, ‘ you will send 
it to my exhibition,’ meaning the exhi- 
bition of the Incorporated Society. ‘ No,’ 
interrupted the king, firmly, ‘it must go 
to my evhibition,’-—to the Royal Academy. 
Poor Kirby was thunderstruck ; but only 
two nights before he had declared that 
the design of forming such an institution 
was not contemplated. His colour for- 
sook him, his countenance became yellow 
with mortification, he bowed with pro- 
found humility, and instantly retired ; 
nor did he long survive the shock, On 
the evening of the day following this in- 
terview a meeting of thirty of the forty 
artists of whom it was intended the 
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Academy should consist, all of whom 
had separated themselves from the In- 
corporated Society, was to be holden at 
the house of Wilton, the sculptor, in 
order to receive the code of laws and to 
nominate the office-bearers of the Aca. 
demy. On the morning of that day 
Mr. Penny, whom it was intended to 
appoint Professor of Painting, called on 
Mr. West, and stated that he had reason 
for thinking that Reynolds would not 
attend the meeting, and, Moser having 
expressed to West the same opinion, he 
became much perplexed, it having been 
arranged with the king that Reynolds, 
although not in the secret, nor consulted 
respecting the formation of the Academy, 
should be president. West, therefore, 
called on Reynolds, and made such re. 
presentations to him as induced him to 
attend the meeting at which the code of 
laws was read, and the gentlemen re- 
commended by the king to fill the differ- 
ent offices being declared officers, the 
code was accepted. Reynolds was de- 
clared president, Chambers treasurer, 
Newton secretary, Moser keeper, Penny 
srofessor of paiuting, and Dr. William 
Hester professor of anatomy. A report 
was made to his majesty next morning, 
who gave his sanction to the proceed- 
ings, and thus on the 10th of December, 
1768, was constituted the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts in London.” * 


The Incorporated Society peti- 
tioned his majesty, whose reply 
was,— 


“That the society had his majesty’s 
protection ; that he did not mean to en- 
courage one set of men more than an- 
other ; that having extended his favour 
to the society by royal charter, he had 
also encouraged the new petitioners ; 
that his majesty’s intention was to pa. 
tronise the arts ; that the society might 
rest assured his royal favour should be 
equally extended to both; and that he 
should visit the exhibitions as usual.” 


The result, however, on the for- 
tunes of the Incorporated Society 
was precisely what might have been 
expected from their absurd conduct. 
The mob of artists had succeeded in 
ejecting from their body all the ar- 
tists of distinguished merit. These 
had become members of the new in- 
stitution. "Whether, then, the latter 
did or did not flourish, the former 
was certain to fade. No royal or 
court favour could give vitality to a 
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society of bad or indifferent painters, 
sculptors, and architects. It did, 
however, drag on an obscure and 
useless existence until October 1807, 
when it ceased to live even in name. 
The Royal Academy of Arts was 
opened on the 2d of January, 1769. 

e president, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
delivered a lecture, in which the fol- 


lowing passages appear :— 


“Gentlemen,—An academy in which 
the = arts may be regularly culti- 
vated is at last opened among us by 
royal munificence. This must appear an 
event in the highest degree interesting, 
not only to the artists, but to the whole 
nation. It is, indeed, difficult to give 
any other reason why an empire like that 
of Britain should so long Save wanted 
an ornament so suitable to its greatness 
than that slow progression of things 
which naturally makes elegance and re- 
finement the last effects of opulence and 
power. An institution like this has often 
been recommended upon considerations 
merely mercantile; but an academy 
founded on such principles can never 
effect even its own narrow purpose. If 
it has an origin no higher, no taste can 
ever be formed in manufactures ; but, if 
the higher arts of design flourish, their 
inferior ends will be answered of course. 
We are happy in having a prince who 
has conceived the design of such an in- 
stitution according to its true dignity, 
and who promotes the arts as the head of 
a great, a learned, a polite, and commer. 
cial nation; and I can now congratulate 
you, gentlemen, on the accomplishment 
of your long and ardent wishes. The 
numberless and ineffectual consultations 
I have had with many in this assembly 
to form plans and concert schemes for 
an academy afford a sufficient proof of 
the improbability of succeeding but by 
the influence of majesty. But there have, 
perhaps, been times when even the in- 
fluence of majesty would have been in- 
effectual; and it is pleasing to reflect 
that we are thus embodied when every 
circumstance seems to concur from which 
honour and prosperity can possibly 
arise.” 


It would be difficult to explain 
more lucidly the real use and proper 
objects of a Royal Academy of Arts 
than they are here set forth by the 
president. How the institution has 
done its duty—how far it has pro- 
moted the desirable ends in view, it 


* It is remarkable that the members of the committee that formed the constitution 
and laws of the Royal Academy consisted of four persons natives of four different 


countries, 


West, American ; Chambers, Swede ; Moser, Swiss ; Cotes, English. 
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will be our business by and by to 
inquire. The first exhibition of the 
Royal Academy took place in the 
spring of the year 1769. 


‘*To the catalogue,” says Mr. Pye, 
“‘was prefixed an advertisement, of 
which the following is a copy :—‘ As the 
present exhibition is a part of the insti- 
tution of an academy supported by royal 
munificence, the public may naturally 
expect the liberty of being admitted 
without expense. The academicians 
think it necessary to declare that this was 
very much their desire, but that they 
have not been able to suggest any other 
means than that of receiving money for 
admittance to prevent the room from 
being filled with improper persons to the 
entire exclusion of those for whom the 
exhibition is apparently intended.’ ” 


Most people will be disposed to 
agree with the academicians of the 
day in the spirit which dictated this 
advertisement. At the first glance it 
is plain the public might reasonably 
expect free admission; but, on a 
moment's consideration, we per- 
ceive it could not be granted with- 
out defeating every object of an 
exhibition only open, at the ut- 
most, for three months in the 
year, and containing works of art 
the property of private individuals, 
and not of the nation, and, more- 
over, exposed for sale. Indeed, of 
late years there is always a private 
view before the exhibition is opened 
to the public. This private view is 
attended by persons of known taste, 
and by the wealthy patrons of art, and 
thus probably more good is effected 
for the exhibitors, both with regard 
to fame and profit, than in all the 
succeeding days in which the rooms 
are open to the general and unin- 
vited visitor. It is clear that, if the 
exhibition were gratuitous, the apart- 
ments would be constantly thronged 
with a rabble of idlers, to the infinite 
annoyance, if not to the absolute ex- 
clusion, of connoisseurs and pur- 
chasers. In a word, the place would 
become so vulgarised that few ladies 
and gentlemen would care to be seen 
in it, much less to put themselves in 
contact with the rough and rude 
masses of the curious. Nor, when 
we consider the mischievous propen- 
sities the lower orders of this country 
displayed so conspicuously in former 
days, can we bring ourselves to believe 
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the works of arts exhibited would 
have been by any means free from 
the imminent risk of being defaced 
or mutilated by the crowd. It is 
impossible that these considerations 
should not have weighed with the 
academicians in 1769, and therefore 
the apology made in their catalogue 
was rather gracious than necessary. 
Mr. Pye, however, is very indignant 
with them for putting themselves in 
what he styles an anomalous posi- 
tion, by at the same time proclaiming 
the Academy was supported by 
royal munificence, and taking money 
at the doors of their exhibition- 
rooms. Indeed, after stating that 
eleven years after, namely in 1780, 
the advertisement was repeated by 
the Academy, Mr. Pye rather sneers 
at the notion of its having been in 
truth supported by royal munifi- 
cence. He says,— 


“ Yet, despite this repeated proclama- 
tion as to the munificence which cha- 
racterised the connexion of British art 
with the crown, it was merely aided by the 
use of a building, and, as has already been 
stated, with about 50001. from the privy 
purse. And the royal establishment now 
recognises the anomalous character of its 
own constitution by acknowledging itself 
to be, and to have always been, in fact, 
dependent for support on that annual 
revenue which its founders had thus 
proclaimed necessary merely as a means 
of keeping improper persons from its ex- 
hibitions.” 


Now we confess that this mere aid 
of the use of a building, and a con- 
tribution of 5000/, does appear to us 
to be a very substantial and munifi- 
cent aid, and one which confers much 
honour on the sovereign who granted 
it. And although, doubtless, in 1780 
the academicians would not have 
been justified in saying their insti- 
tution was maintained, or in greatest 
part sustained, by royal munificence, 
yet they stated no more than the 
truth when they declared it was sup- 
ported by royal munificence. For 
what is the fact even in 1845, when 
the funds are in a vast deal more 
flourishing condition than they were 
in 1780 and the patronage of British 
art very largely increased? Lord 
Denman, in delivering judgment in 
the case already quoted, “ The Queen 
v. Shee,” states the facts respecting 
this “ support :”-- 
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“Now this society (which is not a 
corporation) was, as it appears, instituted 
by his Majesty George III. in the year 
1768, ‘ for the express purpose of culti- 
vating and improving the arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture’—a_ public 
purpose, surely, if such a one can be 
stated. The place where the meetings 
of the society were to be held, and where, 
until a very late period, they were, in 
fact, held, was ‘a part of the royal pa- 
lace of Somerset House." ‘The apart. 
ments appropriated by his late majesty 
William LV. for the use of the society 
(those now assessed), are stated to be 
‘the property of the crown.’ ‘ All the 
officers of the society are either actually 
selected and appointed by the sovereign, 
or are elected by the society, subject to 
the approbation of the sovereign, and 
they hold their places during his plea- 
sure.” ‘The treasurer, ‘ who receives the 
profits and pays the expenses of the so- 
ciety, is appointed by her majesty, and 
his accounts are finally submitted to the 
keeper of the privy purse.’ At the com. 
mencement of the society the king sup- 
plied the deficiency in their funds out of 
his privy purse; and even now, if the 
profits from the annual exhibition should 
fail, and the sums which the providence 
of the society has invested in the public 
funds be expended, the society must pro. 
bably fall, unless sustained by the bounty 
of the crown. Lastly, the society has no 
lease or certain term of holding, but the 
crown, so far as appears, might at any 
time resume possession.” 


We submit now that this solemn 
judgment of the chief justice of 
England, the authority of which can- 
not be disputed, shews that it is no 
idle assumption upon the part of the 
Academy to declare that it is sup- 
ported by the crown, using the word 
supported in its proper sense, or to 
have formerly stated that it was sup 
ported by royal munificence. Cer- 
tainly no one who wishes well to the 
cultivation and improvement of the 
fine arts in this country would de- 
sire to see the society driven to the 
alternative of resigning its functions 
and terminating its existence, or fall- 
ing back nowadays upon the bounty 
of the privy purse. Yet, if the aca- 
demicians were to follow the advice 
so obligingly tendered to them by 
Mr. Pye, and others of the same 
crust, the inevitable consequence 
would be dissolution or abject de- 
pendence. The latter would be in 
every point of view, whether as re- 
garding the association itself in its 
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character and constitution, and the 
interests and position of its indivi- 
dual members, or as regarding the 
promotion of the paramount objects 
of the institution, namely, the culti- 
vation and improvement of the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, the more degrading and the 
more detrimental. It would be im- 
possible to devise the means of sup- 
plying funds for the maintenance of 
the institution by less objectionable 
means than those now used. An 
Englishman is so accustomed to pay- 
ing a shilling for every sight, from 
the Industrious Fleas and Tom 
Thumb, te the artistic and scientific 
wonders of the Polytechnic Society, 
that he never dreams of grudging it. 
No money is more cheerfully paid 
than that at the doors of the Royal 
Academy’s exhibition, and we main- 
tain no money could be more wisely 
managed, or more conscientiously 
and judiciously expended. The Re- 
port of the Queen v. Shee shews 
that it is strictly applied to the great 
public purposes and national objects 
of an academy of fine arts; and 
that the accounts are brought an- 
nually under the supervision of the 
keeper of the privy purse. It is im- 
possible for the hardiest rebel to the 
truth to deny that the Academy dis- 
charges its duties towards the nation 
worthily, faithfully and efficiently. All 
the accusations against it are founded 
upon a wilful misrepresentation of 
its character and constitution. It is 
a private society of artists founded 
by the sovereign, presided over and 
controlled by the sovereign, but as 
such private body established to aid 
the sovereign in promoting the cul- 
tivation and improvement of the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture. This we maintain it does 
in the most enlightened and liberal 
manner. In fact, as Mr. Howard 
said in his evidence before a select 
committee of the Ilouse of Com- 
mons, “ it is a private society, but it 
oe a school that is open to the 
public.” Surely the first and best 


way of promoting and improving the 
cultivation of the fine arts is by 
affording free and first-rate instruc- 
tion in them to those who choose to 


become students. And we now ask, 
is there an institution in the world 
in which students are taught under 
circumstances so munificently libe- 
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ral, ay, or in which they are better 
or more faithfully taught by masters 
the most competent of the day to 
give instructions in their several 
departments ? Referring to what we 
have already cited and stated about 
the schools—the absolute freedom of 
admission to them of all but gla- 
ringly incapable students or noto- 
riously improper persons—the ad- 
mirable appliances and means of 
study and instruction—the excellent 
system, the zealous and faithful ser- 
vices of the academicians—the en- 
conga by rewards and honours 
and the prospects of personal dis- 
tinction to industry, energy, and en- 
terprise, we boldly say there is not. 
We say, moreover, that there is not 
upon the whole any university, or 
college, or public school, in this or 
any other country, so well and so 
liberally conducted for the purposes 
it has in view, as the school, in its 
several branches, of the Royal Aca- 
demy. And let it be remembered 
that that school is supported not by 
national grant, not by public sub- 
scription, not by funds derived from 
bequests, but by the unaided efforts 
of the academicians and associates. 
Truly does Sir M. Archer Shee, in 
his Elements of Art, observe, when 
speaking of the Academy,— 


*‘With a disinterestedness unexam- 
pled in any other age or country a body 
of artists have combined their efforts and 
devoted the fruits of their labours, not (as 
the promoters of other exhibitions have 
justifiably done) to their own emolument, 
but to the maintenance of a public insti- 
tution, which ought rather to have sup. 
ported them than to have been supported 
by them.” 


The generous mode in which the 
academicians devote themselves to 
the ungrateful labours of instruction 
for no more than a nominal remune- 
ration, if the value of the time sacri- 
ficed be taken into account, is equally 
deserving of the highest praise. The 
efficiency of the Academy as a school 
of art is no less admirable and indis- 
utable. For seventy-five years it 
1as done the work of public instruc- 
tion after a manner and with results 
that enable it goeny to challen, 
comparison with one and all of the 
state-establishments of foreign coun- 
tries. Europe can shew no greater 
men in the several departments of 
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art than the Academy now boasts 
amongst its members. As to our 
own country, the best painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects, are now, as al- 
ways since the foundation of the in- 
stitution, academicians. All these, 
too, with very few exceptions, have 
sprung from the ranks of the stu- 
dents. The same is true of the asso- 
ciates. Even the most distinguished 
opponents of the Academy and ex- 
hibitors in the rival exhibition in 
Suffolk Street are indebted for their 
education to the institution. Mr. 
Huristone was a gold medallist. 
Mr. Haydon has gratefully acknow- 
ledged his early obligations to the 
Academy as its pupil. Of the twenty- 
one exhibitors in Westminster Hall, 
who some time ago obtained prizes, 
eighteen had been students of the 
Academy. Set aside the members 
and associates, and those who are 
certain to be made associates so 
soon as vacancies occur, and there are 
not to be found many artists in the 
United Kingdom of lofty inspiration 
and ability, and genuine merit. To 
say, then, that the Royal Academy 
has not nobly discharged its public 
and national duty as a school for 
instruction in the fine arts is not 
alone untrue; it is preposterous. 
But even its most reckless enemies 
are chary in attacking it with re- 
ference to the mode in which it ful- 
fils its public duties. No, they pre- 
fer assailing it in its private and 
social capacity. It is said by Mr. 
Pye, whom we prefer quoting, be- 
cause he never resorts to the use of 
vulgar or personal invective, and be- 
cause, moreover, he has a distinct 
and fairly avowed, though we con- 
ceive an erroneous ground of quar- 
rel with the institution, but one 
which does not expose him to the 
imputation of venal, malignant, or 
sordid motives—it has been said by 
Mr. Pye, “'The laws of the Royal 
Academy placed under its ban all 
artists who did not sacrifice to it the 
revenue arising from the exhibition of 
its own works.” Again, he observes, 


“ The Royal Academy did, in fact, 
deny to all artists but those who contri- 
buted their works to the exhibition, and 
to all artists without exception who be- 
longed to any other society of artists in 
London, the capacity even of becoming 
candidates for the countenance of the 
crown through academic honours. Nor 
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was this blow struck merely at the free 
exercise of the right of British artists to 
control the revenue arising frum the ex- 
hibition of their own works; for they 
were also denied any voice as to the 
places in the Academy’s exhibition that 
might be assigned to them.” 


And he adds, “ But for exhibitors to 
have no voice by representatives in 
the hanging committees, and conse- 
quently no check over them by re- 
ew isto place in danger alike 
the reputation of the artist and the 
sale of hisworks.” Now let us look at 
these allegations separately, but first at 
the laws, or rather the particular law 
to which he refers. It is this, “ Who- 
ever exhibits with any other society 
at the time that his works are ex- 
hibited in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, shall neither be admitted 
as a candidate for an associate, nor his 
performances be received the follow- 
ing year.” ‘This regulation is often 
quoted with reprobation. But those 
who cite it invariably neglect to ap- 
pend the following N. B., “ This 
prohibition extends to one year only.” 
The law we admit is nowadays unne- 
cessary, such is the firm and flourish- 
ing state of the Academy, and we 
have little doubt it will be repealed. 
But surely the infliction of one pro- 
bationary year of exhibition in the 
Royal Academy alone was not a very 
severe one on the candidate for its 
honours. Practically we find that 
several gentlemen after exhibiting 
for years in the Suffolk Street Gal- 
lery were upon detaching themselves 
from it elected academicians. We 
may name two that we remember, 
Mr. Stanfield and Mr. Roberts. Mr. 
Linton, too, is now a candidate for 
academic rank. 

But, now, as to the charge of the 
Academy’s putting a ban upon all 
artists who did not, or do not, sacri- 
fice the revenue arising from the ex- 
hibition of their own works. Can- 
didly, we cannot see how an institu- 
tion that never took any active 
measure whatsoever in opposition 
to any other society, or in hostility 
or detriment to any individual artist, 
can be said to place a ban upon all 
artists who fancy to exhibit else- 
where than in the rooms of the Aca- 
demy. Yet this is a favourite ex- 
pression of Mr. Pye. In fact,’ the 
Academy have no objection to a 
man’s exhibiting wherever he likes ; 
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all they ever said was, If you exhibit 
elsewhere, we do not wish you at the 
same time to exhibit with us. We 
court no man’s contribution to our 
exhibition ; we do not profess to take 
in all works of merit, and, much less, 
all works that are offered; we only 
admit such attractive works as we 
have room for, after having provided 
due accommodation for our own. We 
have annually hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of works sent in that we are 
compelled to reject. If our place of 
exhibition were as large as Trafalgar 
Square, we could cover the walls 
with daubed canvass, and fill up the 
interior with chiselled stones. Ex- 
hibit away my Raffaelles, and Mi- 
chael Angelos, we have no desire 
whatsoever to interfere with your 
revenues! Make as much as you 
can by your exhibitions: we do not 
want you. Butif you will persist in 


sending your works to us, and they 
really possess the befitting degree of 
merit, we will give them a place; 
and if you be an eligible person, in 
due time, and with a due regard to 
the claims of others, when an oppor- 
tunity offers, we will —_ you into 


our body : and you will find that we 
have placed no ban upon you be- 
cause you formerly exhibited else- 
where, or belonged to another so- 
ciety. But do not labour under the 
mistake that we feel ourselves under 
the least obligation to you for coming 
to us. When the institution was 
ey constituted by George IIL., 
under the presidency of that illustri- 
ous painter, Sir Josbua Reynolds, it 
consisted of the forty most distin- 
guished artists of the day. It is 
plain, therefore, that, independent of 
all foreign aid, the exhibition of their 
works must have been the best and 
most attractive, and therefore, inde- 
pendent of fashion and royal counte- 
nance, the most frequented and most ° 
productive in London. There is no- 
thing extraordinary, then, in the fact, 
that the two other societies then in ex- 
istence dwindled into insignificance, 
and that their most eminent mem- 
bers ually abandoned them, and 
joined the Academy, with a view, 
not only to the honorary distinctions 
it has in its power to confer, but 
also with a view to the more ready 
and profitable sale of their works. 
The same causes have ever since 
conduced to the selfsame effects. 
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Other and rival societies, like the 
Suffolk Street Society, have been in- 
stituted ; but the Academy has main- 
tained its undisputed supremacy. At 
this moment, as in all preceding 
times, the most famous painters, 
sculptors, and architects, are num- 
bered in its list of members; and it 
continues to absorb from without all 
those of lofty talent, who are also in 
other respects qualified to join its 
body. It is in vain, accordingly, for 
any other society to contend against 
it. Sufficiently extensive for all the 
just claims of artists in this country, 
it performs its public duties with the 
utmost zeal, fidelity, and efficiency. 
This is perfectly obvious, perfectly 
well known, to all who are not 
blind to the facts from ignorance, 
_— or disappointed vanity, 

ut the host of artists will not be 
satisfied with this state of things. 
They will come—they will ex- 
hibit if they can; but, at the same 
time, they fail not to vilipend and 
vituperate the Academy. And yet, 


in ninety-nine out of the hundred of 
them, this is rank ingratitude ; for, 
to the Academy which educated 


them gratuitously, they owe every 
thing, even the bread they eat. Oh! 
but their woes and grievances! The 
profits accruing from the exhibition of 
their works go into the hands of the 
academicians, “ who have no moral 
right to more than the revenue 
which might have resulted from the 
exhibition of their own works!” 
This is a terrible financial grievance! 
They get no money for exhibiting 
their works for sale in the best pos- 
sible market. They only have the 
advantage, in common with the 
R.A.’s, and A.R.A.’s, of submitting 
their productions to the public eye, 
and to the notice of the public press, 
of contending for honorary distinc- 
tion and rank, and of making their 
obscure names famous. They have 
this; but they get no share of the 
shillings for displaying their works! 
This is very hard. But let us just 
put a case :— 

Suppose the academicians, instead 
of taking in works of art from you 
gratuitously, and incurring trouble 
and expense for arranging and dis- 
playing them, were to say, hence- 
forth, we will charge so much a foot 
for the space occupied by these con- 
tributions, is there one of you that 
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would not make almost any sacrifice 
to secure those advantages, which 
you now affect to despise? Oh, but 
you get no money for exhibiting 
your glorious works! Well! But 
do the academicians get a farthing 
for exhibiting their works, which, 
you know in your heart, now 
form, and always formed, the attrac- 
tion of the exhibition? And you 
have no control over the manage- 
ment of the revenues! No! but 
do you not know how this reve- 
nue is applied, ungrateful as you 
are? Do you not know that, with 
the exception of some trifling sala- 
ries for zealous and effective services, 
the whole of this revenue is devoted 
to the expenses of the exhibition in 
which you figured, and of the schools 
in which = were taught? Yes, 
you do. But, then, you have no 
voice in hanging up your pictures or 
positing your statues. The academi- 
cians —the selfish monsters!—secure 
the best places for their own works in 
their own rooms; and this is an in- 
tolerable grievance! Pretty nearly 
as bad as if, after having entreated 
and obtained permission to warm 
yourself at a friend's fire, you were 
denied the best seat at it by the in- 
hospitable owner. Oh, but that is 
not all! The pictures of Raffaelle 
Smith, and Titian Jones, and Mu- 
rillo Browne, and Velasquez Robin- 
son, which were mere daubs com- 

ed with yours, were placed in a 

tter light—a more favourable po- 
sition. Well, we might admit that, 
for quietness’ sake, upon the de mini- 
mis principle, and be prepared to 
sympathise with you, if we do not 
find that Brown, Jones, Smith, and 
Robinson, have precisely the same 
partiality and injustice to complain 
of with regard to the relative treat- 
ment of their own works, and those 
of the glaringly favoured Rubens 
Smithers and Teniers Thomson. 
Ay, but then, “ your reputation, and 
the sale of your picture,” is put in 
jeopardy (so saith the critical chat- 
terer), because you have no “repre- 
sentatives in the hanging committee.” 
This really is a good joke! You 
know right well, that if your pic- 
ture was not placed on the line, you 
would be no more satisfied with your 
representatives, if any such could be 
found, than with their associated hang- 


men of the Academy, And then, only 
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look at the absurdity of delegating a 
set of tribunes of the outsiders, to 
thwart, and control, and wrangle 
with the commissioners of the aca- 
demic senate, about the arrangement 
of particular works that are admit- 
ted, simply, on selection from a mul- 
titude, and to fill up spare space. 
Surely the care of these tribunes of 
the outsiders ought to be directed, 
in the first instance, to the selection. 
But, in a word, the notion is prepos- 
terous. It is altogether inconsistent 
with the very existence of an aca- 
demy. There are other palpable 
grievances common to all the tribe. 
The press, the public, the Academy, 
the court, are insensible to their ex- 
alted merits. They cannot get made 
academicians fast enough,—no, not 
even associates. True, there may be 
no vacancies. But what of that? 
They are really — to many 
men, perhaps, to all the men in 
the Academy, if they had but fair 
play, and the dull world would 
only see it. Why should men of 
genius be condemned to wear out 
their best day unacademised ? There 
are forty academicians; why not a 
hundred? ‘There are twenty asso- 
ciates; why not fifty? We see but 
one objection; and that is, that 
no small number of the augment- 
ed bodies would be unable to earn 
their bread as housepainters or stone- 
cutters, far less as painters, sculptors, 
or architects, and the Royal Aca- 
demy would soon become bankrupt 
like the Blues. And then the elec- 
tions into the body by forty irre- 
sponsible persons meeting in secret 
conclave are partial and unjust. But 
we have ourselves a word to say upon 
this subject by and by. At present 
we will touch upon one other griev- 
ance of the outsiders, indignantly 
dwelt upon by Mr. Pye, namely, 
that they are not allowed to enjoy 
“ the capacity of becoming even can- 
didates for the countenance of the 
crown through academical honours.” 
Assuredly this is one of the most 
extraordinary of all the grievances. 
A man has not the capacity from 
nature and study to win academical 
honours, and therefore he is a deeply 
injured individual, because he is not 
allowed to enjoy the capacity of even 
becoming a candidate for the coun- 
tenance of the crown through acade- 
mical honours, which he does not 
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possess, and had failed to obtain. A 
man has not the power to get upon 
a horse’s back, and he is deeply 
wronged because he is not allowed to 
become even a candidate for a queen’s 
plate or royal prize, through the 
merits of that horse he was unable 
to mount! But let us examine a 
little into the intrinsic value to an 
artist of the much-coveted counte- 
nance of the crown; and let us next 
inquire whether it be, indeed, neces- 
sary to have won academic honorus in 
order to obtain it. George IIT., the 
founder and munificent supporter of 
the Royal Academy, bestowed all his 
patronage on West, in the practice 
of the higher branches of the art of 
painting. West received 34,1877. for 
pictures historical and religious, paint- 
ed for the king, while artists, immea- 
surably his superiors, Barry, Rey- 
nolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, were 
neglected. But mark the sequel! 
West became the victimof the un- 
fortunate monarch’s mental aliena- 
tion, one of the early symptoms of 
which is aversion to that and those 
the patient had formerly liked:— 


‘In the summer of 1801, Mr. Wyat 
called on Mr. West, and said that he was 
requested by authority to inform him 
that the pictures painting for bis Majes- 
ty’s chapel at Windsor should be sus- 
pended until further orders. This extra- 
ordinary ‘proceeding rendered the studies 
of the best part of the artist’s life useless, 
and deprived him of that honourable pro- 
vision, the fruit of his talent and indus. 
try, on which he had counted for the 
repose of his declining years. * = 
On calling to receive it (the 10001. per 
annum), he was informed that it had 
been stopped, and that the intended de. 
sign of the chapel of revealed religion was 
suspended,”—Gat1’s Life of West. 


Here is sorry encouragement for 
the aspiring historica! painter to court 
royal patronage. On the other hand, 
Reynolds, neglected by the king, was, 
in 1762, when his prices were only 
half what they were afterwards raised 
to, teste Dr. Johnson, making, as a 
portrait-painter, 6000/. a-year. This 
great historical painter, the pride 
and glory of England, whose pictures 
now fetch enormous prices, was as 
much slighted by his countrymen as 
by the monarch. His historical pic- 
tures were few; and almost all of 
these were painted for foreigners, 
such as the Empress of Russia, Prince 
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Potemkin, Calonne, &c., or on com- 
mercial speculation to be engraved. 
George IV., like the most congenial 
of his predecessors, poe only 
a portrait-painter, the courtly Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. William IV. pa- 
tronised no artist, and had pretty 
much the feeling of his most conge- 
nial progenitor, George IL., “ who 
hated boets and bainters.” The pre- 
sent reign, indeed, isthe rainbow reign 
(we cannot conscientiously call it the 
golden reign) of art; but there is 
the sign of promise in the skies, which, 
in the liquid splendour of its varie- 
gated hues, shines equally upon all 
the followers of art. And here it 
pleases us to anticipate our inten- 
tion with respect to the second pro- 
position we spoke of considering. It 
is notoriously unnecessary for the 
artist to have achieved academic ho- 
nors to enjoy the capacity of being a 
candidate for the countenance of the 
crown. In truth, in some instances, 
academic honours, won well, and worn 
long, as by Baily, R.A., and Etty, 
R.A., would seem to be rather the 
reverse of a recommendation. But, 
in preference to dealing with so deli- 
cate a subject with a heavy pen, we 
will borrow from the pages of a 
sportive contemporary some passages 
of a little effusion upon the modern 
style of patronising art and coun- 
tenancing artists, which is so ad- 
mirable in its caustic humour, that 
it deserves to take a place beside 
some of the best compositions of 
Dean Swift written in a similar vein. 

One of the great outsiders of the 
day, Mr. Sebastian Smith, tells his 
aunt why he eschews exhibiting in 
London, and prefers his native Bul- 
locksmithy :— 


‘Tn a word, it is in order that our 
august court may not see my pictures that 
I prefer exhibiting at Bullocksmithy ra- 
ther than in London. Suppose his royal 
highness takes a gracious fancy to them, 
—I speak with the utmost respect,—but 
I am a done man. Suppose he says to 
me, ‘ Mr, Smith, you are a man of aston- 
ishing genius; your picture from the 
Vicar of Wakefield is quite a new sub- 
ject; send it to the palace, and begin 
forthwith two pictures of four hundred 
figures, each as large as life, to be painted 
in fresco round a kennel I am building.’ 
Suppose, I say, his royal highness graci- 
ously gives me the above order,—what 
canIdo? I send my picture from the 
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Vicar of Wakefield, and receive a cheque 
for ten pounds from his royal highness’s 
respected secretary. ‘This is very well, 
but, my dear aunt, old Bobus, the 
butcher, of bullocksmithy, would give me 
forty pounds for the very same picture, 1 
yield in loyalty to no man on this earth, 
Now then, take the second proposition in 
the paragraph beginning —‘ Smith, you 
are a man of genius,’ &c., which I sup- 
pose his royal highness to utter, upon 
seeing my works at the Academy. I[ 
have sent home the picture, and begin on 
the great composition. I fling the whfle 
force of my tremendous intellect upon the 
piece. I labour five-and-twenty hours 
a-day. I exhaust the Life Guards in 
models, and my purse in paying for them, 
1 finish my work, and I get thirty pounds 
in acompliment. You are incredulous ; 
but so it is. Four of the greatest paint- 
ers in England were so treated last year ; 
and, though I yield to no man in ardent 
attachment to the house of Hanover, I 
own I prefer painting for Bobus. And 
to crown all, my dear aunt, suppose (as 
you do) that IT am one of the greatest 
painters that this country or Europe ever 
saw—a veteran im art, looked up to and 
honoured by my scholars—one to whose 
genius a nation, and surely a young 
prince, may pay reverence ; and suppose 
—poor as I am, yet anxious to pay hon- 
our where it is due—1 make my young 
prince a present of a noble picture ; and 
suppose, in return, my young prince has 
the picture torn down from the wall, and 
its place filled by an inferior hand, I 
should not like to see the rage in which 
my beloved aunt would be at such treat- 
ment of her Sebastian, and, without bat- 
ing a tittle of my attachment to the star 
of Brunswick, I must say that I should 
not be exactly pleased myself to encounter 
such treatment.” 


Yet such actually was the treatment 
experienced by Mr. Etty. His paint- 
ing in fresco was removed from the 
wall by a pick-axe. 

Having availed ourselves of a help- 
ing hand, which, from the cordial 
touch we recognise as an old friend, 
we proceed to notice a charge ve- 
hemently pated against the Aca- 
demy by Mr. Pye, and by another 
writer, Mr. John Landseer. It is 
that of excluding engravers from 
the rank of royal academicians, and 
thus from the government of the 
general body of associated artists. 
We have the highest respect for 


the art of engraving. and much 
ili 


admiration for the abilities of the 
many distinguished individuals who 
practise that art in this country; 
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but we think their reclamations 
are unreasonable and ill founded. 
We are of opinion that the Aca- 
demy have done quite enough in re- 
cognising them as the honoured 
professors of an ancillary art, by 
making six of their number, a fair 
proportion to the forty R.A.’s, and 
twenty A.R.A.’s, associate-engravers. 
Indeed, we cannot help feeling the 
academicians have stepped a little be- 
yond the line originally prescribed to 
them in performing what ought to 
be regarded as a gracious act of cour- 
tesy. The Academy was instituted 
for the express purpose of cultivat- 
ing and improving “the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture.” Now the art of engraving, 
though a charming art, is, in great 
part, mechanical, and, though ancil- 
lary in a most important degree to 
the three others, is still decidedl 

subordinate and inferior. And it 1s 
- because the art is intimately 
and essentially ancillary, that the 
Academy is justified in admitting en- 
gravers into any grade whatsoever 
of their society. If extraordinary 
ability and merit in an individual of 
a particular branch of art, not paint- 
ing, sculpture, or architecture, were 
to constitute a claim for entrance 
into the Royal Academy, how could 
you fairly. draw the line between an 
engraver and a carver in wood, like 
Grindling Gibbons, a carver of pic- 
ture-frames, or a modeller of such 
consummate ability as Mr. Cotterill ? 
Who will presume to say that Gib- 
bons has not, and that Cotterill does 
not, display as fine taste and imagi- 
nation, as deep a sense of the beau- 
tiful, and as lofty and exquisitite 
artistic power, as any engraver that 
ever yet lived? And yet no com- 
plaint would be made that gentle- 
men excelling in these branches of 
art have not been made academi- 
cians. Nor is there any reclamation 
made upon the part of the painters in 
water-colours, who seriously might 
claim to be admitted into the Aca- 
demy on far better grounds than 
engravers. The only difference be- 
tween the painter in water-colours 
and the painter in oils consists in the 
medium through which they convey 
their inspirations. The one can dis- 
play as high art, as deep feeling, as 
poetic an imagination, as soaring a 
soul, asthe other. Andif the build- 
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ing in Trafalgar Square were sufli- 
ciently capacious, every body would 
delight to see the productions of both 
under the same roof. But the water- 
colour painters do not thunder for 
admittance at the doors of the Aca- 
demy. They have too much self- 
respect, too much self-reliance. They 
are content with their own exhibi- 
tion. And if the engravers needed 
it, or chose to incur the expense, 
they might have their own exhibition 
too, and doubtless a very attractive 
and delightful one it would be. But 
they do not need it, and therefore 
they are unwilling to incur the cost. 
They are intimately connected with 
the printsellers, and — of them 
are in this lucrative trade themselves. 
They have multitudes of exhibition- 
rooms, not alone in London, but in 
all the large provincial towns, and 
their works court the attention of 
the passers-by in hundreds of win- 
dows. The annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is as needless to 
them as it is essential to the painter 
and sculptor. They are dependent 
upon no locality. ‘Their exhibition is 
every where and the whole year 
round; and they derive infinitely 
larger emoluments from their labours 
than the artists who imagined and 
bodied forth the works they engrave. 
In a word, their struggle is only for 
titular rank, which they in no sort 
require for the prosperous conduct 
of their business, and for power and 
control in -an institution where they 
have not the shadow of a right to 
enjoy any. And now as to the elec- 
tions into the lists of the members 
and associates of the Royal Academy. 
When people inveigh against these, 
they invariably endeavour to put out 
of sight, in the first instance, the fact, 
that the Academy is a private body, 
responsible to none but the sovereign, 
although it be also one to which a 
trust for the public benefit has been 
committed. ‘The object of this trick 
is to treat the Academy as a public 
body, and to apply to its measures 
strictures, and judge its conduct by 
rules that by no means bear upon a 
private body. “The sole manage- 
ment and direction of the society” is 
committed by the sovercign to forty 
academicians, and accordiagly, when 
they have to fill up a vacancy in 
their number, they have to entertain 
many considerations respecting the 
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person they are about to associate 
with themselves, of which none but 
themselves can be fully cognisant. 
They have to look for more than the 
best artist amongst the associates, or 
the artist whom the public voice has 
declared to be the best. They have 
to consult their own respectability by 
ascertaining that he is a man of good 
character ; they have to consult the 
efficiency of the institution as a school 
of national instruction in the arts, by 
seeing that he is a man of intellect 
and of sufficient information, at least 
in his own department, to be a use- 
ful administrator of the affairs of the 
body, and a competent lecturer, or 
visitor, or teacher in the schools. 
To see, in short, that he is not a 
mere inspired mechanic, they have 
to consult their own comfort and the 
well-being of the society, by satisfy- 
ing themselves that he is a man of 
inoffensive habits and manners; and, 
in making their selection from the 
candidates, they have to weigh well 
all the claims of each in every parti- 
cular, casting moreover their eyes 
back from the present over a series 
of years. They are not to jump to 


a conclusion in a young candidate's 
favour, because once, twice, or thrice 
he has exhibited works of rare merit, 
and admirable under the circum- 
stances. They must let time test the 


sterling value of that man. It is not 
uncommon to find artists who rapidly 
arrive at a certain point, which they 
never afterwards surpass —nay, from 
which they recede as they grow older. 
Those which first seemed the faults 
of youth become confirmed and ex- 
aggerated with advancing age. That 
which, for example, seemed exuber- 
ance of fancy degenerates into slob- 
beriness of imagination. They must 
satisfy themselves, too, that the ad- 
aleok exhibitor is actually the author 
of the works he exhibits; and this is 
especially necessary with those who 
have not been educated at their own 
schools. The much-lauded picture 
or statue may peradventure be the 
production of half-a-dozen pencils 
or chisels, which have been good- 
naturedly used by friendly visitors 
of the artist’s studio. The title of 
R.A., it should be recollected, brings 
with it labour and responsibility in 
the Academy, but no emolument. 
With the exception of conferring 
precedence, it 1s purely honorary. 
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In this respect it resembles the title 
of Q.C. at the Bar. Neither the 
R.A. nor Q.C. who has not ability, 
and recognised ability, will get em- 
ployment, the additions to his name 
are a barren honour. But in another 
point of view the degree of R.A. 
resembles that of a bencher or mem- 
ber of the governing body in an inn 
of court ; and the same social consi- 
derations of personal character, and 
manners, and temper, in the candi- 
date, should sway in the choice of 
either. The common practice in the 
inns is to elect a man who has obtain- 
ed a silk gown forthwith a bencher ; 
but this has been more than once 
departed from, and signally at no 
distant date. A gentleman of the 
highest honour, worth, and ability, 
was called to the rank of Q.C. He was 

over, he was not elected to 
the bench; and simply because he 
was easily affected by a little wine, 
and then became rude and quarrel- 
some, and had indeed once committed 
himself by an unseemly brawl in the 
hall after dinner. And the exclu- 
sion was just. And it would be 
equally so, if he were the most strong - 
headed or temperate man in the 
world, but vish and waspish, or 
arrogant and overbearing in his most 
staid and solemn sobriety. No body 
of men can be expected to introduce 
a pest and firebrand amongst them, 
to the hindrance and perplexity of 
the business they have to transact, 
or even to the jeopardising of their 
harmonious sat gentlemanly inter- 
course. And as it is with the benchers 
of an inn of court, and all other 
societies not absolutely and essen- 
tially public and entered by popular 
election, so it is with the Royal Aca- 
demy. We have made those remarks 
and entered into those details and 
considerations, with the hope of dis- 
abusing the mind of our readers with 
respect to the misrepresentations and 
calumnies which are constantly pro- 
pagated with respect to the Royal 
Academy, its constitution, its objects, 
and its proceedings. We have shewn 
that in its public capacity it is one of 
the noblest, the most liberal, and the 
most generous institutions in the 
world. And when our readers find 
it assailed in its private capacity by 
vulgar and virulent clamour, let 
them only read the names of the 
gentlemen who compose it, and se¢ 
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who are the vituperators, and consider 
what must be their motives; they 
will then be able to form their own 
conclusion. We felt it the more 
advisable to do this, because the 
Academy does not stoop to reply to 
its many virulent accusers in print, 
and because the only journal devoted 
exclusively to art and artists in this 
country is unceasing in its attacks 
on the academicians collectively and 
individually. In the March num- 
ber, this journal has the hardihood to 
assert, “'Theacademicians undoubted- 
ly act as if they were wilfully deafand 
blind to the unequivocal signs all 
about them, that a more enlightened 
spirit is to pervade all institutions, 
private or public, that would avoid 
absolute ruin.” ‘“ Want of room has 
been the invariable excuse advanced 
by the Academy for the perpetration of 
such cruelties as last year made an ex- 
ile and nearly broke the heart of one 
painter of genius, and consigned to 
comparative ignominy half a score 
of artists as good!” And the same 
oracle afterwards declares a REFORM 
is become absolutely necessary, and 
that it will speedily be his duty to 
submit his views on the subject to Sir 
Robert Peel. Does not this gentleman 
think the premier has quite enough 
to do at present in remodelling May- 
nooth ? In another part of the paper, 
too, the academicians are abused un- 
sparingly, and all manner of impu- 
tations cast against them for electing 
one gentleman, and passing over 
others. But we pray our readers to 
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despise all such attacks, and to be- 
lieve that the academicians are guided 
in their choice by sound reason, 
good policy, and gentlemanly feeling, 
even when these are not distinctly 
apparent to the public. The Academy 
can have no interest in choosing any 
save the most elegible candidates. 
For the rest, the Academy is in the 
most palmy state. It is presided 
over by one of the most accomplished 
scholars of the age—a gentleman 
whose intellect is so bright, and 
whose energy is so indomitable, that 
it may be said of him as of the elder 
Cato, that there is no path of life he 
chose to follow in which he must 
not have achieved the highest dis- 
tinction. ‘The Academy besides num- 
bers in its lists the most renowned 
artists, many of whom are adding 
yearly to their well-won fame. And 
as for its prospects, whatever may 
be the effects for good or evil of the 
government commission and art- 
unions, upon the public taste, and 
the character of art generally in this 
country, the Royal Academy will 
ever continue to be the great na- 
tional school—the benign nursery 
of rising artists—and the temple in 
which the most illustrious of the 
living artists of Great Britain will 
be found congregated, to carry out 
the grand design of the institution in 
ably, and wisely, and zealously pre- 
siding over and promoting the culti- 
vation and improvement of the arts 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture. 
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THE NON-JURORS AND THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


Looxine at the majestic ram 
which the Church of England has 
opposed to the sea of time, the eye is 
struck by strange indications of the 
convulsions it has undergone. It 
exhibits some tremendous landslips, 
of which the origin has been gene- 
rally the same. A slight rent in the 
surface gives the first intimation of 
the approaching fall. It has, how- 
ever, rarely excited more than a 
ing glance; and the spiritual, 
like the natural shepherds, have of- 
ten watched their sheep feeding tran- 
quilly upon the perilous edge of the 
descending precipice. Years go by 
without visibly enlarging the rent. 
The atmospheric influences of the 
times may not be destructive; yet, 
even in this deceitful stillness, the 
chasm has deepened ; the separation 
has become inevitable ; the vast mass 
has gradually settled down, to be en- 
tirely disunited by the first storm of 
controversy that may be abroad. 
These landslips, so to speak, in the 
rampart of our Church, have chiefly 
occurred at four remote periods ; 
under the eighth Ilenry, the second 
James, Elizabeth, and the third 
George ; and the first would be ex- 
pressed by the Reformation, the se- 
cond by Non-conformism, the third 
by the Non-jurors’ secession, and the 
third by the Wesleyan rupture. 

It was a remark of Wesley, in re- 
ference to his early academic life, 
that Oxford was paved with the 
skulls of Jacobites. He was alluding 
to the Non-jurors, who retired in 
large numbers to those shades of 
philosophy and taste, to console 
themselves with the dreams of Plato 
or the pictures of Virgil. Their bi- 
ography forms an episode in the ec- 
clesiastical annals of England. It 
does not, indeed, occupy a prominent 
or a brilliant place ; it makes no ve- 
hement appeal to our passions of 
wonder or grief ; it wants the solemn 
dignity of the epic, and the tragic 
earnestness of the dramatic in his- 
tory. We read of their struggles, their 
toils, and even their self-abandon- 
ment, with little of the sympathetic 
exultation that swells the heart at 
the achievements of the Reformers, 
or the suffering victims of Cromwell. 
Why is this? In the scattered fa- 


mily of the Non-jurors are to be re- 
cognised some whose lives presented 
a painful variety of afflictions. Per- 
haps they suffered the most of whom 
we know the least. It is not easy to 
exaggerate the sensations of sadness 
and depression felt by many a village 
pastor in those difficult and stormy 
days, when he listened to the closing 
sound of his garden gate, and knew 
that he gazed for the last time upon 
the remembered walks of his studious 
recreation, and all the endeared 
scenery of his labours of mercy, con- 
solation, and love. It would, doubt- 
less, have been in the parsonages of 
our hamlets and rural solitudes that 
we should have perceived the most 
touching beauty of principle, how- 
ever mistaken, vanquishing not only 
the struggles of interest, but reject- 
ing the more persuasive allurements 
of the heart. Nor do we know that 
the rank of the sufferer heightens or 
diminishes in any material measure 
the grandeur of the catastrophe. It 
is only the Greek stage that selects 
kings for its victims: There must 
ever be something essentially affect- 
ing in the spectacle of virtue or 
genius, smitten to the heart by the 
weapons of hatred, or stripped of its 
apparel by the rude hand of time, 
yet changing the bare walls of a gar- 
ret into the chamber of senatorial 
solemnity, gathering its robes of 
moral beauty around its bleeding 
form, and sinking to death in degra- 
dation or wounds, with all the serene 
dignity and composure of its royalty 
and its power. Hands that never 
wielded Caesar's sceptre have wrap- 
ped the drapery of virtue over the 
wounds of poverty or hatred with 
even,more than Cesar’s grace. 

Nor, indeed, ought we to assert 
the entire absence even of an epical 
dignity in this episode of the Non- 
jurors. ‘Two names seem to rebuke 
us as they rise to the memory— 
Ken and Sancroft; both retiring 
from palaces into poverty, and from 
the power of bestowing almost to 
the necessity of receiving relief. 
Ken, however, possessed noble and 
generous friends, and, when he de- 
scended from the heights of pub- 
lic honour and fame, their arms 
were open to press him to the bosom 
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of private and personal esteem. He 
might have forgotten the episcopal 
solemnity of Wells, in the baronial 
grandeur of Longleat. But Sancroft 
offers a tempting subject to the pen- 
cil of the painter and the pen of the 
poet. When the curtain, that drop- 
ped on the sumptuous halls of Lam- 
beth, rises again on the cheerless 
winter rooms of the small cottage at 
Fresingfield, and we behold the old 
man, grey with sanctity and years, 
meditating by his lonely fireside ; or, 
as the summer came on, working in 
his still and simple garden; we 
confess that, in this spectacle of suf- 
fering, patient, triumphant integrity, 
there is not only a sublimity that 
awes, but.a pathos that melts the 
heart. Driven out, as he touchingly 
expressed it, of his house at Lam- 
beth, and not able to find in the 
neighbouring city any place where 
he could safely or conveniently abide, 
“he retired afar off, seeking where, 
in his old age, he could rest his wea- 
ry head.” He found the repose he 
sought :— 


Ipse labore manum duro terat: ipse 
feraces 

Figat humo plantas, et amicos irriget 
imbres.” 


Absent, he was not forgotten ; out of 
sight, he was never out of mind with 
the gentle and the good. And surely 
this recollection of the old man, so 
tenderly and religiously preserved, is 
an eloquent eulogy of his virtues. 
Men of livelier genius and brighter 
renown have sighed for it in vain. 
Pope complained to Gay, that, dur- 
ing five weeks of close confinement 
at Twickenham, Bolingbroke and 
Bethell had been his only visitors ; 
“the rest were contented to send 
messages.” So bitterly true is the 
moralising sarcasm, that friends rare- 
ly stretch their kindness so far as 
ten miles. It was not so with San- 
croft. Many who had taken the 
oath of allegiance visited his poor 
cottage, requesting his blessing, which, 
we are told, was always bestowed 
without hesitation. His breast was 
kept warm by the conscious sincerity 
of his self-denial. “In the great 
integrity of my heart I did it,” was 
his simple but sublime affirmation ; 
less earnest, yet scarcely less im- 
pressive, than the dying declaration 
of his depriyed brother of Worces- 
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ter, “If my heart do not deceive me, 
and God’s grace do not fail me, I 
think I could suffer at a stake rather 
than take this oath.” Sancroft never 
attended the services in the parish 
church, and once observed, that an 
absolution ought to be inserted at 
the end as at the beginning of the 
rayers, for the sake of those who 
ad joined, or seemed to join, in what 
he called immoral and unrighteous 
petitions. This, however, was only a 
momentary ebullition of anger and 
intolerance. Every human heart has 
its rocky side, and Sancroft’s was 
not entirely broken up; but even 
from its hard side the pure water 
soon flowed beneath the softening im- 
ulse of a gentler and a more Christ- 
ian faith. He was often heard to 
say, with reference to his opponents 
upon this difficult question, “ that 
heaven's gates would be wide enough 
to receive both him and them.” We 
said that Sancroft presented a tempt- 
ing — to the painter and the 
poet: the departure from Lambeth 
as never, we think, been intrusted 
by any glowing pencil to the canvass, 
which it would adorn; but the poet 
has looked upon the scene with the 
creative eye of the truest art, and 
has presented us with some of Van- 
dyck’s breathing physiognomy, in 
some of Reynolds's liveliest colours. 
These verses are by the Rey. John 
Mitford :— 


“* Nor be the names unhonour’d in the 
page 

Of faithful memory, calling back her 
age 

With tears of holy joy and love divine ! 

To hang a pensive wreath upon the 
shrine 

Of them who put—in hard affliction 
tried — 

Crosier, and crown, and jewelled robe 
aside ; 

Begging, with earnest zeal, to be denied. 

Left all, and fled,— fled to life’s holier 
shade, 

Changing the sceptre for the peasant’s 


spade. 

And such was he whom time could ne- 
ver wrong 

(His name would sanctify the weakest 


song), 

Who left high Lambeth’s venerable 
towers 

For his small heritage and humble bowers, 

Conscience and faith his guide,—and 
what, if now, 

Taking the mitre from his aged brow, 
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Crowds round his knees, and many a 
furrow’d cheek, 

And glist’ning eye that seem’d, indeed, 
to speak 

Better than language, seeing him depart, 

In the meek sorrows of a silent heart ; 

Soft, gentle deeds, blossoms of love that 
hung 

Ever around him, could they want a 
tongue ? 

Tears, too, from childhood, and the words 
that call 

‘Father and friend!’ were heard alike 
from all. 

Gently he passed beside them with a 
mien 

Temper'd with hope and fortitude serene ; 

Nor deem him unattended with a train 

Of more sublime emotions, free from pain 

Of truth or fear,—like an unclouded day 

Upon the golden hills in endless ray,— 

A well-spring in his heart without de- 


cay ; 

As one - knew that God a home had 
made 

For those he cherish’d in the humblest 
shade, 

Now with his staff, in his paternal ground, 

Amid his orchard trees he may be 
found, 

An old man, late return'd where he was 
seen 

Sporting a child upon the village-green, 

How many a changeful year had pass’d 
between, 

Blanching his scatter’d hairs; yet leav- 
ing there 

A heart kept young by piety and prayer, 

That to the inquiring guest would meekly 
tell, 

* Be not for me afflicted,— it is well, 

For in my great integrity I fell ; 

Twas in my great integrity I made 

The choice that sends me to my native 
shade.’” 


Another circumstance, peculiarly 
calculated to injure the interest and 
deface the grandeur of this Episode of 
the Non-jurors, is, their complete 
extinction. ‘They are obliterated ft rom 
the map of theological geography. 
You may travel over the world with- 
out finding a single representative of 
the body. The circle, that seemed 
to be spreading itself over the face 
of the waters, melted as it widened, 
until it was finally lost in the tran- 
quil surface of Catholic Christianity. 
This is obviously a serious impedi- 
ment in the way of their historian. 
Whatever may have been the charms 
or fertility of the landscape through 
which a stream once flowed, or how- 
ever salutary and cheering its cur- 
rent, our curiosity in the record of its 
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windings grows faint and languid, 
when the stream itself has been re- 
absorbed into the river from which 
it was originally diverted. It is, ne- 
vertheless, possible for the soil to re- 
tain some of the colouring influences 
communicated to it when the stream 
shall have been dried up, or turned 
into a different channel. And so it 
has happened with this stream of our 
ecclesiastical history. The Non- 
jurors are passed away, and are for- 
gotten. ‘Their place knows them no 
more. They are with the buried 
tribes of Mexico, or the lost Indians 
of Mississippi ; but, being dead, they 

et speak, not only in their lives, 

ut their works. The stream has 
left a freshness along some of the se- 
cluded paths of sacred literature, 
which still betrays its unostentatious 
and invigorating course. To the 
Non-jurors we owe many of the 
costliest pages of theological erudi- 
tion. They drew particular atten- 
tion to the antiquities and ritual of 
our church, and furnished, in some 
measure, the outline, as their surveys 
supplied many of the authorities, of 
that ampler and correcter map which 
Palmer and others have recently con- 
structed. They were amongst the ear- 
liest explorers ofthe interior provinces 
of theology, which had, indeed, been 
long before travelled over by the 
writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; but had relapsed 
into their former uncertainty and 
gloom. Divinity long had its Tim- 
buctoo ; they shewed that it might 
be reached. 

Who, then, were the Non-jurors ? 
Their history is easily told. ‘The na- 
tional apprehension of the re-esta- 
blishment of Popery had ehanged 
the dynasty of our kings, and Wil- 
liam ruled upon the throne of James. 
A revolution so rapid and unex- 
pected could not be completed with- 
out some perils and misfortunes. 
The consciences of good and learned 
men received a shock. 


“ The old oath of allegiance bound the 
subject to the sovereign as rightful and 
lawful king. It was argued that these 
words implied a precedent title, which 
could not apply to William, who had no 
other title than the voice of the people 
expressed in the Convention. The words 
were therefore omitted in the new oath ; 
and it appears that some of James’s sup- 
porters took it, on the alleged ground 
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that it recognised a distinction between a 
sovereign de facto and de jure.” 


Certainly, the new candidate for 
the diadem had few attractions to 
the enthusiastic or the refined. <A 
foreigner, and alike ignorant of our 
church and habits, he was surrounded 
by persons as liberal and utilitarian 
as himself. The sciences or the 
graces could hope to receive no pa- 
tronage from his eye. ‘The clouded 
splendours of theology might have 
remained in perpetual obscurity ; and 
even the fiercest hater of pedant- 
reigns felt himself safe from any in- 
vasion of a prince eager to govern 
senates and courts with Greek and 
Latin,— 


“And turn the council to a grammar. 
schovl.” 


The terrified taste of the scholar 
probably imparted an additional 
smart to the wounded conscience of 
the Christian. Eight bishops, in- 
cluding the primate, refused to ac- 
knowledge the new sovereign; four 
hundred of the clergy followed their 
example; and so commenced the 
schism of the Non-jurors, “ more 
mischievous in its commencement 
than in its continuance ;” and which 
is now important and interesting only 
for the lesson of integrity it teaches, 
and the legacy of learning it has be- 
queathed. 

Our pages offer no battle-field in 
which to draw out this chivalry of 
honour, recommended to our admi- 
ration by so many active and so man 
passive virtues; by what they did, 
but more by what they suffered. A 
few of the chieftains alone must de- 
tain our eye: among these, the name 
of Jeremy Collier ought to be re- 
membered with more than common 
regard. He was, without a question, 
one of the most gifted spirits of the 
time. In him were united some of 
the brightest and rarest qualities of 
the intellect ; a historian, whose path 
of investigation has never been trod- 
den with a firmer or even a more 
dignified step ; a scholar, displaying 
the nurture that had reared him, 
chiefly by the muscular vigour and 
determination it communicated to his 
entire frame and economy of mind ; 
an essayist, with some of the sprightly 
motion of Montaigne, associating the 
solemn, reflective attitudes of Bacon ; 
and a controversialist who could whip 
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Vanbrugh into decency, and make the 
- tremble in the hand of Dryden. 

t was in vain that the illustrious 
poet professed to despise the powers 
of his antagonist, or to see no reason 
for thinking Mr. Collier so formidable 
an enemy that he should shun him. 
Far nobler and juster was the decla- 
ration,— 


** I shall say the less of Mr. Collier, 
because in many things he has taxed me 
justly ; if he be my enemy, let him tri- 
umph ; if he be my friend, and I have 
given him no personal occasion to be 
otherwise, he will be glad of my re- 
pentance.” 


This was worthy of the author of the 
Knight's Tale. 

It is, indeed, as the antagonist of 
Dryden, and the dramatic writers of 
that age, that the genius of Collier 
presents the most remarkable aspect. 
Johnson, who called him a fierce 
and implacable Non-juror, eulogised, 
with glowing and kindred vehemence, 
his peculiar fitness for polemical war- 
fare; possessing sufficient learning ; 
diction fierce and pointed, though 
frequently vulgar and _ incorrect. 
“With unconquerable pertinacity, 
with wit in the highest degree keen 
and sarcastic, and with all these 

wers exalted and invigorated by 
jast confidence in his cause.” Never 
was the influence of the last feeling 
more strikingly evinced: it lent a 
vigour to his arm, and a light to his 
equipment. -In his contest with 
Dryden it is singularly conspicuous. 
We discover the distinction which 
Homer indicates between Diomed 
and Achilles. They both shine ; 
one resembles the star of autumn as 
it sets in the ocean; but over the 
other the fire of heaven visibly de- 
scends. An immortal hand girds 
him for the combat, and illuminates 
his arms. It is Minerva who fastens 
the wegis :— 


Api ds of xeQaarn vidos sores Bid bsawy 
Xpuctov ix Vakures dat Proya rauPavowcray. 


Dryden was not the only antagonist 
of Collier. He had to endure the 
sharp raillery of Vanbrugh and his 
friends, who dreaded, while they ri- 
diculed, his attack. Assuredly, they 
spared no effort to gird themselves 
for the combat; but from different 
retreats of thought did they issue to 
the field. The atmosphere of their 
RR 
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own theatre hung about them. It 
was Paris burnishing his sword in 
the chamber of Helen. Collier met 
them without a fear; and their sleet 
of sarcasm only seemed to hiss and 
melt upon his burning shield. Dry- 
den complained of the horse-play in 
Collier’s invective, and that he came 
to battle like a dictator from the 
plough. But desperate corruptions 
require desperate exertions. One 
could scarcely have criticised the 
manner in which Hercules plied the 
pitchfork in the stables of Augea. 
The immorality of the stage had 
reached to an extent that became in- 
fectious. Its exhalation darkened 
the land. It was not the silver lamp 
of a delicate and refined criticism 
that might disperse the mist. The 
graceful pleasantry of Addison or the 
polished sneer of Walpole had been 
in vain. Nor can it be denied that 
the efforts of Collier were in the end 
successful. We say in the end, be- 
cause the beneficial effect of his in- 
dignation was not immediately appa- 
rent. But the purification of the 
stage had, in reality, commenced. 
The next generation was to reap the 
fruit of his toil. In this we see no- 
thing contrary to the usual working 
of Providential law. We sometimes 
witness in the natural world rich 
tracts of country suddenly sinking, 
or splendid ifices giving way, 
through the secret agency of a sub- 
terranean and invisible wer. The 
cause of the catastrophe is often 
found in the slow action of springs, 
that for many years have been wast- 
ing the foundation with their little 
and noiseless current. And thus it 
has been with many of the happiest 
ameliorations of taste, feeling, or 
habit ; the surface of the habit or the 
foundation of the taste has been gra- 
dually undermined by new springs of 
thought, which, during a series of 
years, continue their silent and un- 
observed operations of change and 
decay. In the meantime, the surface 
of national manners and the archi- 
tecture of national taste present to 
the uninstructed eye the same ap- 
pearance ; the a even exhibit no 
rent ; until at engt the springs have 
entirely loose every upholding 
an and the old surface of 
thought, architecture, and taste, sinks 
down and disappears, to be replaced 
by a purer soil, and a happier or 
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more convenient style of building, 
To Collier belo: e high praise of 
having opened these springs under 
the corrupt soil of comic vivacity, 
profanity, and genius. . 

We can recommend the writings of 
Jeremy Collier to our readers with all 
the fervour and confidence of a per- 
sonal acquaintance. The fierceness 
and implacability which Johnson de- 
nounced are neither abundantly nor 
painfully conspicuous. ‘The peculi- 
arities of his religious sentiments are 
only currents in the atmosphere of 
his mind. ‘That is singularly light 
and transparent. He seems to be 
descended from that old family of 
intellect of which the close of the 
seventeenth century beheld almost 
the complete extinction. ‘The sta- 
ture had indeed dwindled, but some 
traces of the giant were still percep- 
tible. Lis ecclesiastical history has 
been superseded without being equal- 
led. But we must seek in his essays 
for the manifestation of his fancy and 
his eloquence. Even the style re- 
calls, though at long intervals and 
with a faint echo, the voices of those 
illustrious bishops and men of our 
golden time, who 


“ Each in solemn order follow each, 
With something of a lofty utterance 
dress’d— 
Choice words and measured phrase, 
above the reach 
Of ordinary men, a stately speech.” 


Collier, perhaps, approached as 
near as any of his successors to their 
measured dignity of expression and 
thought. The true children of those 
fathers we are not likely again to be- 
hold—children reflecting in every line 
the majesty and the bloom of their 
parents. What has been ingeniously 
remarked of the appearance of a 
second Shakspeare will hold also of 
a second Hooker. They must be 
preceded by a similar concurrence of 
circumstances. “Like the dew of 
the early morning, darkness must 
once more envelope the earth before 
we can gaze upon it again.” 

We have spoken of Sancroft, and 
it is natural and interesting to com- 
pare him with the celebrated person 
who succeeded him in his honours 
and authority. Indeed, in describing 
the Non-jurors’ secession, an obvious 
parallel would s st itself between 
Sancroft and Tillotson, and Burnet 
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and Ken. A portrait always suffers 
if hung in too strong or too faint a 
light. In one position it wants the 
relief of shade, in the other of illu- 
mination. Glare and twilight equally 
obscure the force of expression. And 
so it is with the portraits ranged 
along the dim galleries of history, 
ecclesiastical or civil. Compare the 
sketches of Catiline by Sallust and 
Cicero, of Cromwell by Neal and 
Cowley, of the Reformers by Lin- 
gard and Soames; how striking the 
difference! Yet the features are, in 
truth, the same, and take their ex- 
pression only from the glowing rays 
which are poured upon them, or the 
misty gloom into which they are 
withdrawn. A very apt and striking 
example is furnished in the person of 
Tillotson, of whom we have two se- 
parate series of portraits; one, all 
beauty and freshness, by Burnet and 
his friends ; the other, all blackness 
and austerity, by Hickes and his 
Non-juring brethren. It came to 
pass, as — be expected, that the 
enmity of his opponents was not less 
steadfast than the tenderness of his 
advocates, and his entire passage into 
posterity has been under a shower of 
missiles from the first and roses from 
the second. Perhaps something of 
the hatred that pursued him may be 
justly attributed to the unfortunate 
nature of his elevation. He ascended 
to the primacy upon the overthrow 
of Sancroft ; and the cottage and the 
palace—Fresingfield and Lambeth — 
appeared constantly in perplexing 
opposition. Sancroft, probably from 
principle, refused to retire except by 
compulsion, and it was only after a 
process of ejectment had been com- 
menced, and judgment given, that 
he proceeded by water to the Tem- 
ple. The ecclesiastical character of 
Tillotson differed also from his pre- 
decessor’s in what sometimes seemed 
to lean to a dangerous flexibility in 
religious observances and discipline. 
His views were unquestionably lati- 
tudinarian. It ought, however, to be 
earefully remarked that this flexibi- 
lity never extended to doctrine. ‘The 
charge of Socinianism was urged 
against him after death with a perti- 
nacity of bitterness that defied re- 
buke, and sprang up again under 
the deadliest refutation. But it is 
one of the melancholy characteris- 
tics of all these yenomous creations 
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of virulence and bigotry, that their 
faculty of reproduction almost en- 
tirely protects them from extermi- 
nation. Wounded, mutilated, bleed- 
ing, they retain that vitality which 
seems to be assigned only to the 
lowest order of reptile life, and re- 
new their crawling pilgrimage of 
poison and disgust. 

Burnet indicated the true charac- 
ter of Tillotson’s toleration by saying 
that he left men to use their own dis- 
cretion in small matters. This occurs 
in the funeral sermon. It was the 
principle of religious belief and prac- 
tice which Tillotson inculcated, not 
only in his sermons, but in his con- 
versation and letters. In a very 
singular and admirable letter to the 
Earl of Mulgrave, in whose conver- 
sion he had been instrumental, he 
observes, in reference to some un- 
favourable reports of that nobleman, 
*T am always more concerned that 
your lordship should continue a 
good man than become a Protestant, 
being assured that the ignorance and 
errors of men’s understandings will 
find a much easier forgiveness with 
God than the faults of their judg- 
ment.” ‘The excellence of this sen- 
timent will scarcely be questioned by 
any sincere and inquiring spirit, yet 
it would be received with no favour 
by the bigots of any sect or party. 
Again, we really remember no brief 
composition better adapted to soothe 
the anxious wrestlessness of the suf 
ferer than the letter written by Til- 
lotson, when Dean of Canterbury, 
to a sick friend. He selects the just- 
est topics of consolation, and erects 
upon them the justest structure of 
hope and faith. He certainly does 
not in this, or in any other of his 
compositions, confine the patient 
within the iron palings of some 
subtle definition, or refuse to allow 
God's seal, “unless it be counter- 
signed by one of his own forging.” 

We believe that the latitudinari- 
anism of Tillotson was confined to 
non-essentials,—that he thought less 
of the trimmings than of the tex- 
ture, and was willing, in some cases, 
to forgive to individual temperament 
a different arrangement of the dra- 

ry. It has been asserted that he 
carried this liberality to an unbecom- 
ing and dangerous excess. <A story 
has long been current that it was his 
custom to administer the sacrament 
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of the Lord’s Supper to some per- 
sons sitting, and a lady is particularly 
mentioned who had so received it in 
the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. He is 
reported to have walked round the 
chapel distributing the elements to 
those who were seated in pews, and 
afterwards to those who knelt at the 
rails; not, however, entering within 
himself, but remaining without. If 
this anecdote be true, it unquestion- 
ably convicts ‘Tillotson of a most dis- 
graceful violation of all rubrical and 
ecclesiastical decency and authority. 
We say if it be true, because we have 
no ey at this moment of 
ascertaining whether the advocates 
of the archbishop admit, extenuate, 
or refute it. 

Some apologetic remark may, 
however, be honestly offered. With 
regard to the administration of the 
eucharist to a sitting communicant, 
we can readily imagine certain occa- 
sions when such a deviation from the 
practice of the Catholic Church 
might become, not only pardonable, 
but even expedient and just. We 
have ourselves been obliged to make 
a similar concession to the infirmities 
of a sick and suffering, yet earnest 
and patient, looker for the consola- 
tion of Israel—one whose weakness 
might well have detained him by the 
chimney-corner, but who was glad 
when they said unto him, Let us go 
into the House of the Lord. We 
speak of one of those veteran de- 
fenders of our country who, after 
pouring out in her service the rich 
energies and hopes of their manhood, 
return to die within the sheltering 
embrace of her gratitude in the hon- 
ourable Asylum which she opens to 
their age. 

We have said that much of the 
animosity which Tillotson awakened 
was directed against him as the suc- 
cessor of Sancroft. It may be men- 
tioned, in reference to his elevation, 
that Dodwell earnestly dissuaded him 
from accepting the dignity. He 
besought him not to “erect another 
altar against the hitherto acknow- 
ledged altars of his deprived fathers 
and brethren.” The name of Dod- 
well will be familiar to theological 
readers as the learned friend of 
Bishop Pearson. We are not ena- 
bled to ascertain the sentiments of 
that illustrous scholar respecting the 
difficult questions which agitated the 
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consciences of men at this period of 
the Revolution, since a cloud had 
descended both over his intellect and 
his life before he could be summoned 
to give his judgment; but it is not 
unimportant to observe that not one 
of the bishop’s friends was found 
willing to sign any address of thanks 
to James for his famous declaration. 
It is also known that most of the 
a whom Pearson had promoted, 
together with his nephews Shaw and 
Dove, “ gave in their adherence to 
the change of dynasty.” “It is pleas- 
ing to find,” is the remark of Mr. 
Churton, “that Sancroft read the 
Opera Posthuma, which Dodwell in- 
scribed to him, by the quiet hearth 
or in the green shades of Fresing- 
field.” 
We have spoken with praise of 
Tillotson; but in admiring his tole- 
ration, we have no intention of in- 
diting an apology for latitudinari- 
anism. It has had eloquent apologists. 
Its errors and defects were many, 
but its beauties and its charms were 
nota few. We cannot but remem- 
ber with Wordsworth that by its chief 
supporters 
“Truth was keenly sought for, and the 
wind, 

Charged with rich words, pour’d out in 
Thought’s defence ; 

Whether the Church inspire that elo- 
quence, 

Or a Platonic piety, confined 

To the sole temple of the inward mind.” 


Many of that school of writers un- 
doubtedly possessed the noble eleva- 
tion of moral sentiments, which 
Hallam justly regards as predispos- 
ing men to Platonic schemes of phi- 
losophy. Of Whichcot, the founder 
of the school, an affectionate portrait 
has been drawn by Tillotson. His 
name now rarely appears in the 
theological or literary page, and his 
works sleep under the same tomb 
with Norris; but in his own imme- 
diate day, and for some years after 
his death, he was looked up to with 
admiration and esteem.. Hurd intro- 
duces into his dialogues on foreign 
travel Locke enumerating some re- 
cent ornaments of the English uni- 
versities. “It is not long since we 
had to boast of a Chillingworth, a 
Cudworth, and a Whichcot—all men 
of manly thought, generous minds, 
and incomparable learning.” This 
is true, and surely this erudition 
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should not be blamed for the florid 
surface of imagery and bloom which 
its fertility threw up. ‘They lived in 
thoughtful and placid days, while 


«The lunar beam 
Of Plato's genius from its lofty sphere 
Fell round them, in the grove of Academe, 
Softening their inbred dignity austere.” 


Nor, when speaking of their eco- 
nomy of ecclesiastical government, 
ought we to lose sight of the fact 
that discipline is a term which varies 
with the dispositions, opinions, and 
characters of those who employ it. 
When Beza told the Earl of Leices- 
ter that the churches were the little 
the better for pure doctrine unless 
they emjoyed ie a pure discipline, 
he intended, as Soames remarks, to 
inculcate the necessity of enens 
the pastures of English flocks with 
the half-clerical and half-lay oligar- 
chies of Geneva. Again, by disci- 
pline, Mr. Newman would under- 
stand a certain mediatorial efficacy 
granted to the Church, as a distinct 
and separate agent between God and 
man, and a reverential reception of 
all traditional authority. Now we 
may look with feelings of horror and 
alarm at the saying of the famous 
French infidel that God is neither a 
Presbyterian, nor a Lutheran, nor of 
the low Church, nor of the high 
Church. We say that our natural 
impression of any thing from such a 
source may be, and ought to be, one 
of aversion and disgust. Still there is 
a stern verity folded up in it, the same 
that sounds in Cranmer’s earnest and 
importunate exhortation to leave the 
gate open as wide as we can, so as to 
exclude none who, by any lawful 
means, it is possible to comprehend. 
And in this moderation of sentiment 
there would be found no lenity to- 
wards that extraordinary temper of 
mind which could embolden or be- 
wilder Dr. Arnold into saying, in a 
letter to Mr. Justice Coleridge, in 
allusion to recent Oxford interpre- 
tations of Holy Scripture,— 


“My business as schoolmaster is a 
constant exercise in the interpretation of 
language, in cases where no prejudice 
can warp the mind one way or another, 
and this habit has been constantly ap- 
plied to the Scriptures for more than 
twenty years, for I began the careful 
study of the epistles long before I left 
Oxford, and have never intermitted it; 
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I feel, therefore, even more strongly towards 
a misinterpretation of Scripture than I 
should toward a misinterpretation of Thu- 
cydides.” 


We repeat that latitudinarianism 
shews no lenity to such a temper as 
this, nor shares its sympathy with 
any writer who feels even more 
strongly about the Bible than Thu- 
cidides ; who regards the conflict with 
evil as a little above the war in 
Sicily, and places the exhortations of 
St. John only on a level with the 
harangue of Nicias. 

If the parallel between Sancroft 
and Tillotson presented some features 
of singular interest, that between 
Burnet and Ken would be still more 
remarkable. Of all the Non-jurors 
Ken seems to have glowed with the 
purest flame of piety and zeal. If 
Seneca said that the letters of Ci- 
cero had preserved the name of At- 
ticus from decay, we might venture 
to affirm that the sufferings and the 
fame of the Non-jurors have received 
their softest and most enduring lustre 
from the memory of Ken. At morn- 
ing and evening prayer he recalls 
them to our hearts, and every vil- 
lage-school that murmurs his hymns, 
seems to delineate the wenkiieone 
from Lambeth and the sorrowful 
departure from Wells. The senti- 
ments of Ken were more moderate 
than Sancroft’s. He even spoke of 
the schism as one very afflicting to 
good people scattered in the country, 
where they could have no divine 
offices performed. In every feature 
he differed from his contemporary 
Burnet—the man of God, the man 
of the world. How he must have 
regarded the Bishop of Salisbury his 
verses upon a kindred subject may 
serve to shew,— 


* But that which most of all my eyelids 
drain’d, 

My lambs, my sheep, were by their wan- 
derings baned : 

They broke from Catholic and hallow’d 
bounds, 

And for the wholesome chose th’ impoi- 
son’d grounds, 

Contracting latitudinarian taint, 

In faith, in morals, suffering no re- 
straint.” 


Burnet is not less widely known 
or remembered than Ken, but from 
a different cause. He occupies a 
prominent position in the historical 
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picture of the Non-jurors. It can- 
not be said that his features conci- 
liate our esteem. Like Tillotson, he 
has descended to posterity in the 
very centre of the sunshine and 
cloud—the panegyric and the ha- 
tred. The contumely that dese- 
crated his funeral has even accom- 
panied his ashes; and criticism, like 
the mob, has not forgotten its brick- 
bat. Living in the open air of po- 
litical life, he could not expect to 
escape. “ However, I shall be able 
to convey several great truths to 
posterity so clearly and so authenti- 
cally that the Burnets and Oldmix- 
sons of another age may rail, but 
not be able to deceive.” These were 
the words of Bolingbroke to Swift 
in allusion to the loss of some im- 
portant papers. Burnet has not 
only painted his own portrait in his 
great history piece, but he has had 
the unusual advantage of being able 
to varnish it. How much the paint- 
ing owes to this application it is need- 
less to say. He played a shining part 
in the agitated days of the Non- 
jurors. He was, above all things, a 
usiness bishop. He would have 
shone as the chairman of an assur- 
ance-office. In all the dignified sin- 
cerity and the majestic independence 
of the episcopal function if he be 
weighed he will be found wanting. 
You look in vain for any of the se- 
raphic sweetness of Ken, or the mild 
ny of Saacroft. 

All histories are written to in- 
struct and to warn. The lives of our 
ancestors are our best patrimony, 
and we are enriched by their suffer- 
ings, their persecutions, or their 
errors, not less than by their victo- 
ries, their honours, or their wisdom. 
The great object and toil of every 
historian should be to make the past 
a commentary on the present, and to 
awaken from each century oracular 
responses for its successor. Unques- 
tionably, in our ecclesiastical history 
there speaks a voice of more than 
Delphic eloquence. Every revolu- 
tion, every overthrow, every change, 
has its distinctive utterance of admo- 
nition; nay, they _—_ instruction 
more forcible and penetrating than 
speech. They are not only to be 
heard, but seen. They are buoys 
that the mighty sea of time keeps 
tossing up by the incessant swell of 
its tide, and he will haye much to 
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answer for who pursues his public 
or private navigation without any 
anxious marking of their position, or 
any notice of the “wreck” which isso 

lainly inscribed upon their side. 
Bach men, indeed, are to be found 
in every country and_age, and it was 
against them that Bolingbroke hurled 
some of his arrowy invective ; whe- 
ther denouncing those who read _his- 
tory only for amusement, and read 
the life “ of Aristides or Phocion, of 
Epaminondas or Scipio, just as they 
play a game at cards, or as they 
would read the story of the Seven 
Champions ;” or that more worthless 
class, who read not for improvement, 
but for conversation, not to grow 
wiser, but cleverer, and increase in 
impertinence as they increase in 
learning. 

It is in the light of instruction for 
the present that we are now turning 
over this chapter in the records of 
the past. 

It is impossible not to perceive in 
the doctrines and opinions of the 
Non-jurors some resemblance to 
those entertained by the moderate 
party among the present ‘Tractarians. 
[hey are both successors of Laud, 
both inherit some of his constitu- 
tional good and evil qualities, and 
both manifest in their moral physiog- 
nomy traces of their intellectual an- 
cestor. But the Non-jurors did not 
implicitly follow his teaching. Hence 
they bear no relation whatever to 
the Newman or Oakley sect. They 
asserted and enforced a common Ca- 
tholicity, by which they understood 
a harmony and correspondence be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism, 
so far as they are separately and col- 
lectively universal and orthodox. 
Looking to the simplicity of the 
primitive Church as the true type of 
doctrine and ceremony, they visited 
with equal censure every deviation 
from that purity, and every error or 
superstition engrafted upon it. It 
has been incidentally remarked by 
Professor Garbett in one of his re- 
cent pamphlets that the Non-jurors 
abandoned none of their protestations 
against the doctrinal corruptions of 
Rome. They were never found 
humbly suing at her feet for recon- 
ciliation ; they fearlessly pointed out 
the patches in her robes and the 
false jewels in her tiara. Nay, their 
earnest indignation led them into a 
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entee and ee in a 
spects foreign to their prevaili 
Tabits of ‘ion ht and oatian. Theit 
leader, Sancroft, was willing to make 
common cause with the Dissenters 
against the threatened reintroduc- 
tion of Popery, not impelled merely, 
as Garbett notices, by dislike of the 
foreign jurisdiction, but also, by a 
fear of those corruptions of the faith 
which inevitably accompany it—such 
as purgatory, the doctrine of the 
mass, worship of relics, images — in 
short, the whole glitter, and thunder, 
and fraud, of the Tridentine creed. 
There can be no principle of selec- 
tion in Romanism. Arnold assured 
his friend Dr. Whateley that the ad- 
mission of one little finger of tradi- 
tion would let in the whole monster, 
— horns, tail, and all,—and he might 
have said of the system what he thus 
applied to a fragment of it. There 
are some principles of Popery which 
wear a ewes a brilliant as- 
and costume ; they always shine 
in the van. But open the gates, and 
you shall find the whole atmosphere 
polluted by the squalor, the riot, the 
misery, and the vice that rush in 
their track. You think you are 
welcoming the chiefs and their staff, 
when, in truth, you have the camp 
followers, baggage, and all. 

Looking at this Non-juring seces- 
sion in the beneficial light of instruc- 
tion and admonition for the present 
time, we are struck by several in- 
ferences which immediately offer 
themselves. The first is one inci- 
dental, indeed, and supplementary, 
but most important ; and that is, the 
lawfulness of collections made, during 
the reading of the vest | sentences, 
for purposes not contemplated or de- 
clared by the rubric. Our readers 
will remember the excitement recent- 
ly occasioned by a republication of the 
trial of Mr. Hendley at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. 
Lathbury, in his Histury of the Non- 
jurors, has reviewed this case with 
the object of demonstrating its ty- 
ranny and injustice. The particu- 
lars are briefly these :—A clergyman 
of Islington, Mr. Hendley, obtains 

rmission from the rector of Chisel- 

urst, Mr. Wilson, and from the 
bishop of the diocese, to preach in 
the parish church of that village in 
behalf of the charity-schools of Al- 
dersgate Street; and in order, we 
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are informed, to render the appeal 
more effectual, the master and some 
of the children were sent down to 
Chiselhurst on the preceding Satur- 
day. This was August 23, 1718; 
on the following Sunday the sermon 
is delivered. The rector then be- 
gins to read the offertory, while the 
collectors go round to receive the 
alms of the a This 
movement is the signal for a general 
disturbance. A gentleman seizes one 
of the collectors upon the plea of 
the illegality of his proceeding. The 
church is finally closed in uproar ; 
and, upon the evening of the same 
day, the rector and the preacher are 
taken into custody, are subsequently 
tried and convicted at the assizes for 
sedition, and sentenced individually 
to pay a fine of 6s. 8d. Such is the 
history of this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. With the sacrilegious ruf- 
fianism of the aggressive pees we 
have no concern, Mr. Lathbury 
seeks to resolve the attack into that 
general system of persecution to 
which he thinks all sincere members 
of the Church were in those days 
exposed, especially such as refused 
to yield to the latitudinarian feelings 
that prevailed. 

Our business is with the principle 
of the original proceeding. Look at 
itfora moment. What rural hamlet 
would be safe for a week, when 
every rumble of wheels might an- 
nounce a van swarming with little aids 
to benevolence, in white tippets and 
yellow gloves, in full crusade upon 
all the agricultural pockets of the 
neighbourhood ? The indecency of 
the whole affair is quite astonishing. 
We can imagine nothing that would 
sur it, except the transmission of 
a black presbyter from Senegal, to 
plead at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
the cause of a proposed episcopate at 
Sierra Leone. It is true that in the 
case of the Islington mission, the 
authority of the bishop was advanced 
in its justification. The see of Ro- 
chester was then filled by the ac- 
complished Atterbury, who was far 
readier in furnishing Pope with a 
new reading of Waller, than an ig- 
norant churchwarden with the grave 
advice of an ordinary. One circum- 
stance connected with this church- 
brawl we think interesting enough to 
notice, since it has escaped any pre- 
vious observation. It is related that, 
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in the uproar, several persons of 
the congregation cuhioaht that they 
cared nothing for the bishop. ‘This 
is very probable, however rude it 
may sound ; for Atterbury had made 
no efforts to conciliate the good-will 
of the neighbouring gentry. We say 
this upon his own authority. Ina 
letter to Pope, written little more 
than two years after this singular 
occurrence, he alludes to his antici- 
pated departure from the episcopal 

ace of Bromley with regret, though 

e adds,— 


“I generally keep here what Mr. 
Cowley calls the worst company in the 
world, my own; and see either none 
beside, or what is worse than none, some 
of the Arrii or Sebosi of my neighbourhood : 
characters which Tully paints so well 
in one of his Epistles, and complains of 
the too civil, but impertinent interrup- 
tion they gave him in his retirement.” 


This confession will clear up the 
unpopularity of the bishop at Chisel- 
burst, and may, perhaps, assist in 
explaining some of the violence to- 
wards the unfortunate preacher, who 
— under his credentials. 

ut the inference to be drawn from 
this trial, so far as we are interested in 
it, is the unlawfulness of collections 
during the offertory for other than 
rochial purposes. The presiding 
judge, Sir Littleton Powys, commu- 
nicating to the lord-chancellor the 
natures of the charge and the result, 
makes this observation :— 


** No collection, even for charity (un- 
less for the poor of the same parish), is 
by law to be made, but by leave and 
permission of the king. I told the jury 
that this was a case of dangerous con- 
sequence, and was an invasion not only 
on the king’s prerogative, but also upon 
the legislature.” 


It is quite beside the argument to 
accuse the judge of intemperate con- 
duct upon the bench, or of a desire 
to carry favour at court, by an insult 
to the Church ; the only question is, 
as to the authority of the decision. 
One of the judges has decisively ruled 
the illegality of collections at the 
offertory, except under certain con- 
ditions. Has that decision been over- 
ruled? Ifnot, why not? 

Whether the law be just or un- 
just, expedient or inexpedient, may 
admit of fair and honest dispute. 
The courts are open; but, while it 
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remains in force, it must be obeyed. 
Abuse and ridicule deface, but can- 
not alter facts. Still the advocates of 
offertory collections — in their 
introduction upon all occasions and 
for all objects. Another van, with 
its burden of provocative charity, in 
the warm summer that we hope is 
coming, may yet rustle under the 
dnl tent of Chiselhurst,—we trust 
with a happier result than its pre- 
decessor. We have no reason to 
expect that any argument will be 
effectual with these pertinacious in- 
novators in the Church. When 
Farmer expressed an apprehension 
that some people might still adhere 
to their follies and mistakes about 
Shakspeare, Johnson said, “ Ah! 
that may well be true, for the limbs 
will quiver and move after the soul 
is gone.” So it is with every folly, 
or mistake, or prejudice,—civil, criti- 
cal, philosophical, poetical, or eccle- 
siastical. A warmth and vitality 
seem to linger in their frame, after 
the very heart has been pierced. 
Not otherwise do we find it with the 
defenders of the errors than with 
the errors themselves. Victory may 
be achieved, but silence is impossible. 
Broken up and dispersed, they form 
again after every charge, and a rush 
of eager combatants fills up immedi- 
ately the gap which some sweeping 
and triumphant argument may eos 
cut into the column. They fly from 
the open field of controversy, only to 
take refuge within some fortress of 
tradition, false interpretation, or 
sophistry, there to renew the con- 
flict. Driven from their guns, they 
still ae along the shattered battle- 
ments they are no longer able to 
defend. ‘The waving flag of the con- 
queror cannot — their perti- 
nacity or their zeal. They carry into 
retirement their wounds and their 
opinions; and, having lost their 
shield, can still talk of their battles 
and their prowess; and, wanting a 
sword, delight to 


“ Shoulder a crutch aud shew how fields 
were won.” 


2. A second inference is the possibi- 
lity of combining the highest church- 
manship with the purest and most 
uncompromising Protestantism. The 
Non-jurors were all men who en- 
tertained the most reverential views 


of Church-discipline and privileges. 
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The learned compositions bequeathed 
to us by their industry, are devoted 
to the illustration and the panegyric 
of rubrical observances. It becomes, 
therefore, exceedingly interesting to 
remark how carefully they always 
kept within the limits of genuine 
Catholicism. You may sometimes 
overtake them within sight of Ro- 
manism; for they boldly followed 
the footsteps of the primitive Church, 
but they never go close up to it. 
They may linger at a little distance 
from the palace, and even admire 
some of the curious elegance of the 
architecture, but they never stand at 
the gate, whispering with the porter. 
They discover and proclaim the cor- 
ruptions and deceptions of Popery. 
Among all our bishops there is not 
one whom the followers of Mr. New- 
man are accustomed to laud with 
more enthusiasm than the Non- 
juror, Ken. Yet what were the 
dying words of that devout and ad- 
mirable man ?— 


“ As for my religion, I die in the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic faith professed by 
the whole Church before the disunion 
of east and west; more particularly, I 
die in the communion of the Church of 
England, as it stands distinguished from 
all Papal and Puritan innovations, and 
as it adheres to the doctrine of the 
Cross.” 

Such was the encouragement — 
the equal rejection of all Papal and 
Puritan doctrine —which this il- 
lustrious confessor gave to Pro- 
TESTANT HOLDERS OF ALL RoMAN DOC- 
rrings. And with regard to the 
single point of belief in which the 
nearest resemblance may be sup- 
posed to be traced—prayers for the 
dead — those of the Non-jurors who 
received it, received and taught it 
in direct opposition to the super- 
stition of purgatory. 

“ You pray,” said an influential 
member of the secession to a Ro- 
manist, “ for those souls whom you 
believe to be in torment, that their 
sufferings may diminish, and at length 
cease. I pray for those whom I be- 
lieve to be in a state of bliss, that 
their condition may be improved, 
that they may have a happy resur- 
rection, and a good and merciful trial 
at the day of judgment.” 

And again he defines a Catholic 
thus :— 


“A particular Catholic church, 
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with a rightful bishop, united to the 
clergy and laity, professing the true 
Christian faith, without adultera- 
tion, diminution, or supplement ; and 
adopting a form of Christian worship 
modelled upon the plan of the pri- 
mitive ceremonial.” 

The Roman Church he entirely 
excludes from this definition ; pro- 
claiming her departure from the 
Primitive Church, and her deviation 
from Catholic tradition, and, there- 
fore, denouncing her communion as 
unholy and perilous. 

3. We are called also very forcibly 
to notice the imminent perils of muti- 
lation to which the Prayer-Book and 
the whole Liturgy are exposed, among 
those who withdraw themselves be- 
yond the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
authority and the restrictions of 
rubrical custom. ‘The Non-jurors 
had not long arranged their polity, 
when the spirit of innovation began 
to manifest itself. They, who had 
been most vehement in deprecating 
all alterations of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, became the most eager 
clamourers for interpolation and 
change. The Non-jurors were ac- 
cordingly divided ; one section adopt- 
ing the first book of Edward VL, 
the other adhering to the received 
form of worship. On the side of the 
innovators, there was a laborious 
and confident appeal to antiquity, in 
behalf of the propriety of mixing 
water with the sacramental wince ; 
of the restoration of the prayer for 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the consecrated elements, and of the 
oblatory supplication. The argu- 
ment is professedly conducted with 
a distinct and reverential allegiance 
to the practice of the early Christ- 
ians: “ Where the Church of Eng- 
land has left her meaning doubtful, 
the greatest honour we can do her 
is to interpret her to a conformity to 
primitive custom.” The appeal to 
antiquity was met with a similar re- 
ference to existing forms. Mean- 
while the wedge thus driven into the 
secession gradually forced its way ; 
the gap widened, and two commu- 
nities soon appeared with a separate 
economy of discipline and worship. 

As the controversy grew louder, 
the voice of reason, of course, grew 
weaker :— 

“ Physic from metaphysic begs defence, 
And metaphysic calls for aid on sense.”g 
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But the wedge not only clove the 
trunk of the tree into two great 
divisions, it splintered it into minuter 

rtions ; altogether, its principle of 

ife was wounded, and the yellow 
leaf upon the bough soon shewed 
that the sap was drying up. From 
the moment that the Non - jurors 
began to tamper with the Liturgy, 
their fate was inevitable. They 
might have gone on for a longer 
period, with the mummery of their 
ordinations and their discipline, but 
the last step admitted of no return. 
Mr. Lathbury gives some interesting 
notices of their decline and fall :— 


“ At the period of Charles Edward’s 
death, few Non-jurors survived. For 
several years, notwithstanding the efforts 
of some active individuals, they had been 
gradually diminishing in numbers. 
Gordon, the last bishop of the regular 
body, died in 1779; so that the Non- 
jurors became extinct, as a regular con- 
stituted church, with its bishops, priests, 
and deacons, at that time; and the Non- 
jurors of the separation, which com. 
menced in 1733 or 1734, continued their 
succession of bishops several years after 
Gordon’s death. The breach, which 
had been occasioned by the usages, was 
closed in 1733, with the exception of 
Bishop Blackburn, and a few of his 
presbyters, who made no attempt to con- 
tinue the succession apart from the 
general body. But no sooner had 
they become a united party, by the 
healing of this breach, than another 
separation occurred, on totally different 
grounds. The separatists proceeded 
to consecrate bishops of their own, apart 
from the regular body ; but, as the schism 
was headed only by one bishop, he 
actually consecrated others by his own 
authority, contrary to the canons of the 
Church; consequently, these consecra- 
tions were not recognised by the legiti- 
mate Non-jurors; nor could they have 
been allowed by the deprived bishops, 
supposing the schism to have occurred 
at an earlier period.. In the year 1780, 
Price and Certwright were consecrated 
by Deacon alone, Garnet was consecrated 
by Cartwright in 1795, and Boothe at a 
later period by Garnet. Boothe was the 
last consecration. As they refused to 
take the oaths, they were Non-jurors ; 
but in many important particulars, they 
were as much at issue with the regular 
body, as with the national Church. 
Cartwright resided at Shrewsbury, prac- 
tising as a surgeon, and died in the year 
1799, Before his death, he had become 
(says Mr. Hallam) a singular proof of 
that tenacity of lite by which religious 
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sects, after dwindling down through 
neglect, excel frogs and tortoises, and 
that even when they have become almost 
equally cold-blooded.” 


On his death-bed he declared his 
conformity to the National Church, 
in the presence of the curate of the 
parish. Mr. Hallam adds,— 


“T have heard of similar congregations 
in the west of England still later. Ihave 
been informed by a gentleman residing 
in the west of England, that a Non- 
juring clergyman was living so late as 
1815. Boothe, the last of the irregular 
Non-juring bishops, died in Ireland in 
the year 1805. 

‘* Before the death of Gordon and 
Cartwright, the last bishops of their re- 
spective lines in England, the Non. 
jurors were divided in practice as well 
as in opinion. Some objected altogether 
to the worship of the National Church 
on the ground of what were termed im- 
moral prayers ; others, like William Law, 
though they would not take the oaths, 
were content to communicate with the 
Church of England, as private individuals, 
There were others who, though they at- 
tended their parish churches, probably 
because they were not sufficiently nu- 
merous to form a separate congregation 
with a clergyman of their own, took 
with them a Prayer-Book printed before 
the Revolution, in order that they might 
not join in the prayer for the reigning 
sovereign. This probably was not an 
uncommon practice. A gentleman in 
the west of England, a district in which 
many of the Non-jurors resided, and in 
which they lingered longer than in any 
other part of the country, informs me 
that this practice was adopted by several 
of his ancestors,” 


4. But the great, the solemn, we 
might say, the sublime lesson taught 
by this episode in our ecclesiastical 
history, ts obedience to the voice of 
conscience. Eight of the bishops and 
400 of the clergy retired into ob- 
scurity and want, because they could 
not, ex anime, subscribe their alle- 
giance to the new articles of govern- 
ment. They had only one difficulty ; 
and that was the transfer of their 
fealty. This was the simple lever that 
wrenched open the gates of Lambeth, 
and shook the happy studies of some 
of the most learned men in Europe. 
The Oxford school have some things 
in common with the Non-jurors ; 
we wish they had their principle. 
One can fancy such men as Spinkes 
standing at the gate of two or three 
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personages that might be mentioned, 
and summoning the recreant in- 
mates in language more familiar to 
their ears se the sentiments it 
breathes :— 


Avigts, tort Qidoi, penvoards 3s bougidos “Anns. 


The Non-jurors quitted the Church, 
not because they advocated doctrines 
it denounces, or practised ceremonies 
it rejects, but because they esteemed 
the sanctity of conscience too much 
to expose it to the tarnishing vapour 
of a single fraud. What would they 
have thought or said of noLpERs or 
ALL RoMAN DOCTRINES remaining 
unmolested within the courts which 
they desecrate by their apostasy and 
their shame? One path, a one 
alone, is open to Mr. Oakley and his 
disciples—if desciples he have ; they 
may tread it, at least, with honour and 
respect. We might respect and pity 
them as aliens; we only scorn and 
dread them as éraitors. Why do 
they still linger? Their retreat would 
not be headed and ennobled by eight 
bishops; but the proctor’s list of 
Mr. Ward's advocates proves that 
they would carry with them the kind 
wishes of nearly fourteen hundred 
brethren. Let them not plead an objec- 
tion to display, or a fear of notoriety. 
We hear much of a nervous anxiety 
to shrink into holy sequesterment, 
and the bosom of patient medi- 
tations. Sensitive, indeed! happy 
for themselves and for us, if, like the 
delicate plant they seek to resemble, 
some of the busiest writers of the 
party would manifest their horror of 
vulgar contact, by folding up their 
leaves. We are not without some 
hope of seeing that accomplished by 
wit, which will never be conceded 
by prudence; and modern Hagio- 
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logy, with its absurdities and its im- 
pudence, may yet be laughed into 
silence by the bland irony of a Mait- 
land. In the meantime, it cannot be 
unprofitable to remember the words 
of Bishop Taylor, and to apply them 
where they may be needed :— 


‘‘In the midst of all our arts to seem 
humble, we use devices to bring ourselves 
into talk ; we thrust ourselves into com- 
pany, and, like the great beards in Rome, 
that pretended philosophy and a strict 
life, we walk by the obelisk, and meditate 
in piazzas, that they that meet us may 
talk of us, and they that follow us may 
cry, Behold, there goes an excellent man!” 


Many good men desire to witness a 
secession of the whole Tractarian 
faction from the Church and specu- 
late upon the peace and harmony 
which their departure would pro- 
bably leave behind. ‘We do not 
echo the wish. ‘The holders of axz 
RoMAN pocTRINE may indeed be 
spared; but the Tractites as a body 
must remain to serve the Church to 
which they belong. We venture to 
anticipate even a speedy decline of 
their errors. Armstrong in one of 
the few admirable lines scattered 
through his works, speaks of tottering 
empires that sink by their own weight. 
Ilistory justifies us anticipating the 
same catastrophe for all those little 
empires of religious fancy, which 
speculative controversialists or rival 
brethren presume to erect. We would 
make no hostile preparations against 
them, nor summon the forces of 
Catholic truth to beleaguer their 
strongholds; we would rather leave 
them to fall, and moulder slowly, 
but certainly, by their own weight, 
and the want of any tenacious ma- 
terial of combining strength. 
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ANECDOTES OF HIGHWAYMEN. 


Tue highwayman, once so much 
dreaded by the traveller in England, 
is now not often met with. In the 
present state of society, the highroad, 
the proper scene of his exploits, no 
longer presents all the advantages 
which it afforded him in the olden 
time of the legends, in which the 
lives of miscreants of this class are 
recorded; many still survive, and 
these never fail to extol their extra- 
ordinary sagacity and courage. In 
those qualities they did not, how- 
ever, perhaps surpass their fellows 
of comparatively modern date. 

Not many years ago a traveller 
was stopped on the road, at mid- 
day, by a highwayman, to whom, 
without hesitation, he delivered his 

urse. The robber took it, and 

aving put it deliberately into his 
pocket, said,— 

“ Now, sir, your boot, if you please 
—this boot upon your right leg.” 

The traveller, not a little sur- 
prised at this new demand, made 
answer,— 

“What can you want with my 
boot ? You have two very good boots ; 
mine is an old one, and the want of 
it will be attended with great incon- 
venience to me.” 

“Oh, be not alarmed,” replied the 
highwayman, “you shall have your 
boot again presently—but off it must 
come.” 

The robber was a stout man, and 
well armed ; resistance would be of 
no avail. The bvot was drawn off, 
and the highwayman having taken 
out of it a thin little packet, politely 
returned the boot to its owner, wished 
him good morning, and rode away. 
The traveller, it appears, besides the 
money in his purse, had two bank- 
notes of large amount in value, which 
for greater safety he concealed in a 
very thin card-case, placed on the 
side of his leg within his boot, which, 
reaching up to the knee, was there 
secured by a strap, as was customary 
at the time. 

“It must have required extraordi- 
nary sagacity in the highwayman,” 
added the relator of this anecdote, 
“to have made this discovery at a 
single glance; it looks like intuitive 
knowledge, you will say instinct.” 


“ By no means,” observed a friend, 
“that is not necessary. The tra- 
veller, doubtless, was betrayed at his 
last inn into some inadvertent act. or 
expression that led to a suspicion or 
knowledge of the precaution he had 
adopted. ‘These highwaymen have 
agents and accomplices on the road, 
who furnish them with useful infor- 
mation. You may remember what 
the Chamberlain at the inn at Ro- 
chester says to Gadshill, as recorded 
in Shakspeare. ‘It holds correct,’ 
says the Chamberlain, ‘that I told 
you yesternight there's a franklin in 
the wild of Kent hath brought with 
him three hundred marks in gold; 
I heard him tell it to one of his 
company last night at supper, a 
kind of auditor, one that hath 
abundance of charge, too, God knows 
what.’” 

“No,” replied the relator, “ he 
held no conversation with any body. 
He drew on his boots at his bedside 
when he arose in the morning, the 
door was locked, he was alone, no- 
body could have seen him. But why 
refuse the merit of the discovery to 
the highwayman himself? Children 
born blind have learned to read with 
the assistance of the touch; and 
why may not the sense of seeing 
be found in certain gifted individuals, 
refined in such an extraordinary de- 
gree as to amount nearly to instinct ? 
An Indian has been known to trace 
an enemy toa great distance by the 
marks left by his feet on the grass, 
trodden the day before, totally in- 
visible to the sharpest European eye. 
Why, then, may not the practised 
eye of the highwayman have dis- 
covered the little parcel by its effect 
upon the external appearance of the 
boot, however slight and impercep- 
tible to the inexperienced in such 
matters? But this is the mode of 
argument commonly resorted to in 
cases of this kind. Whatever a man 
cannot comprehend he hesitates not 
to pronounce impossible, although 
every day’s experience proves these 
assumed impossibilities have a real 
existence, and may admit of an easy 
solution.” 

“JT will not argue the point far- 
ther with you,” replied the friend ; 
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“only allow me to relate another 
anecdote in return,— 

* A lady, who had some friends and 
relations in Yorkshire, left home to 
pay them her annual visit. She was 
a widow, about fifty years of age,— 
a robust, portly person, with features 
expressive of confidence and self- 
possession. Being a woman of good 
property, she travelled in her own 
carriage, attended only by one ser- 
vant, a trusty man many years in 
the family, who drove the carriage. 
When within nine or ten miles of 
her destination, her progress was 
arrested by a tremendous storm. It 
blew a perfect hurricane, and the 
rain fell in a torrent. In this dis- 
tressing situation an inn fortunately 
presented itself close at hand, in 
which she sought shelter. It was a 
large mansion, of antique appear- 
ance, on the road-side, with an open 
waste plot of ground in front, that 
was once an inclosed courtyard. It 
had been in early times the residence 
of a family of great wealth and re- 
spectability in that part of the coun- 
try, now extinct, but for the last 
half century had been used as an 
inn. ‘The apartment into which the 
lady was shewn still retained some 
traces of its former importance ; the 
most striking of which was a large 
piece of tapestry, now moth-eaten 
and in colours nearly faded away, 
which covered one side of the room. 
The furniture, though not so ancient, 
had nothing about it of modern 
fashion. It was in this room the 
lady was destined to fret her hour in 
anxious expectation that the storm 
would soon subside, and allow her to 
pursue her journey. After sitting a 
short time, she rose from her tall, 
straight-backed chair, and traversed 
the floor with an impatient and hur- 
ried step. At almost every turn she 
would go to the window and look 
out, but the density of the atmosphere 
prevented all external observation ; 
she could only hear the howling of 
the wind, and the pattering of the 
rain upon the glass, as if determined 
to force its way through ; she would 
then resume her pace, stopping short 
occasionally—at one moment to view 
the old clumsy furniture of the room, 
at another to contemplate the ta- 
pestry, now so worn and defaced by 
time, that, of the design originally 
wrought upon it, nothing could be 
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traced with certainty, except the por- 
trait of a man erect, at full length, 
holding in his hand something like a 
truncheon, or a roll of parchment. 
After an hour spent in this state of 
painful suspense and agitation, she 
rang the bell for her servant. On 
his making his appearance, address- 
ing him hastily, she said,— 

“** Dennis, is the weather likely to 
clear up? the storm is too violent to 
last long—I am impatient to pro- 
ceed.’ 

*“ ¢ Madam,’ answered Dennis, with 
all the gravity of a natural philo- 
sopher, ‘I never saw a storm so de- 
termined to last, in all my life. It 
pours as if heaven and earth were 
coming together, and I think it 
grows worse and worse every mo- 
ment.’ 

“*Ts that, then, your opinion, 
Dennis?’ replied the lady. 

“¢Tt is indeed, madam!’ said 
Dennis; ‘and were it to abate so 
much as to enable you to proceed, 
should it come on violently again, 
which you would have reason to 
fear, there is no house upon the road 
where you could take refuge for the 
night, and your life al be ex- 
posed to the greatest danger.’ 

‘ Very a » said the lady, as, 
after a pause, she resumed her seat 
upon the tall, straight-backed chair ; 
‘if it must be so, 1 must be content 
to remain where I am: send the 
waiter to me, and look to the carriage 
and horses.’ 

“Dennis made his bow, and ob- 
sequiously withdrew. 

*¢ The room had not even the luxury 
of a carpet, and, to aggravate her 
disappointment, she could not avoid 
contrasting it, and all the other un- 
pleasant circumstances of her con- 
dition, with the splendid room, the 
festive board, and friendly greeting 
from which she was debarred for the 
night. This was a state of things 
not likely to improve the temper of 
a woman fond of attention, and par- 
tial to the good things of this world, 

ticularly when they can be en- 
joyed without expense. 

“The waiter had now made his 
appearance : addressing him, not in 
the mildest tone, she said,— 

“* What can I have for dinner ?’ 

“* Any thing you please, my lady,’ 
answered the waiter. 

“«* No, that I cannot!’ she replied, 
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sharply; ‘I might ask for twenty 
things, and you would have none of 
them. I suppose. however, I can 
have a chicken and bacon, with a 
few greens; but mind, let the bacon 
be streaky, and the greens not as 
yellow as a kite’s foot.’ 

“The waiter having made his re- 
spectful bow, her attention was di- 
rected to another matter of not less 
importance. She was attended to 
her bedchamber by the chamber- 
maid, who underwent a long and 
searching interrogatory, to all of 
which she gave the most minute and 
satisfactory answers. ‘The sheets, 
she declared, had only come home 
from the wash that morning, and 
had been hanging ever since in the 
kitchen, before a blazing fire. As 
for the bed, it had been slept upon 
a previous night in the week. 
On Monday night by Sir George and 
Lady Clermont, on their way to 
Doncaster Races; on Tuesday night 
by the young and lovely daughter 
of Sir John Singleton, on their way 
to the north ; and on Wednesday by 
Miss Elliott, the great heiress, on her 
way to the south, to take ion 
of her estates in Hampshire. The 
lady, apparently pleased with the 
report made by the chambermaid, 
ordered her trunk into the room, 
from which she took such articles of 
dress as were required for the night, 
and, having given the maid some fur- 
ther directions, she returned to her 
apartment below stairs, where she 
occupied herself as before, pacing the 
room and viewing the old tapestry, 
until the arrival of the chicken, 
bacon, and greens, on which she made 
a hearty dinner, notwithstandin 
the grievous disappointment she h 
suffered ; for medical men assert that 
anxiety is unfriendly to the stomach, 
and that a healthful state of mind 
wonderfully assists a healthful state 
of body in producing a good appe- 
tite. The waiter now attending to 
draw the cloth, the lady ordered a 
pint of port. 

“* My lady,’ answered the waiter, 
‘we have no wine on draught, nor a 
pint bottle, full or empty, in the 
house.’ 

“*Come, come,’ replied the lady, 
somewhat impatiently, ‘I shall not 
listen to such nonsense. Do you 
think I will accommodate myself to 
an extortionate innkeeper, and have 
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it reported that I drank a whole 
bottle of port after my dinner? go, 
tell your master to send a pint of 
port wpm oa, 

“The waiter having delivered the 
mi e, the landlord exclaimed,— 

“*She shall have a bottle, and 
nothing less, although I had a thou- 
sand pint bottles of port in my 
cellar. She is well known upon the 
road, and can no more live without 
her wine after dinner than a fish out 
of water. It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good; I may thank 
the storm, not her, for her company. 
She has been passing my door these 
seven years, and it may be seven 
more years before I shall be favoured 
with another visit. The lady must 
order a bottle or do without any.’ 

“The waiter, on his return to the 
room, had only to repeat the answer 
which he had already given. 

“ The lady, after some further re- 
monstrance, said, ina subdued tone— 

** Why not open a bottle, and let 
me have half of it ?’ 

“*That, my lady, replied the 
waiter, ‘is impossible; the other half 
would be lost, no customer would 
drink it. He would say it was only 
the dregs and drainings of decanters, 
and consider himself insulted.’ 

“ What was now to be done? the 
lady had not dined once during 
the last thirty years without her 
wine — fatigue and the loneliness 
of her situation made it now more 
particularly desirable. Having sat 
for some time striving to re- 
concile herself to a privation so 
new and unexpected, she felt the 
struggle only aggravated her dis- 
comfort, and the want of a glass of 
port became every moment more in- 
tolerable. So, suppressing the re- 
sentment excited by the insolence of 
the landlord—for such she considered 
his conduct in refusing to send her a 
pint of port as ordered—she called 
for a bottle, observing that what she 
left of it should, be mulled on her 
going to bed; it would compose her 
to sleep. 

“ A traveller, in his room at his 
inn, with a fire blazing in the grate 
and a bottle of port on the table 
before him, may be considered in a 
not uncomfortable situation, espe- 
cially when contrasted with a storm 
raging without, and the oe 
those exposed to it; but although a 
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good fire be a pleasing picture, and 
a glass of wine a grateful accompani- 
ment to a good dinner, he cannot 
devote every moment to sipping his 
wine and gazing upon the fire. Some 
adventitious aid must be called in to 
— the ennui of his solitary state, 
and relieve the monotony of the 
scene. In this predicament, fancy 
offers its friendly services. With it, 
annihilating space and time, he can 
visit all countries and climes : he can, 
with Herschel, penetrate the depths 
of infinite space, survey the architec- 
ture of the heavens, and imagine 
systems of worlds, compared with 
which the whole solar system itself, 
with all its myriads of stars, and its 
comets, is but an insignificant group 
inacorner. Again, limiting his views, 
he may, with memory, traverse the 
field of his own personal experience, 
or, with hope, contemplate that 
which lies before him; but it is not 
every one who can say, ‘ My mind to 
me a kingdom is; or, ‘I am never 
less alone than when alone.’ There 
is no individual so uniformly happy, 
whose mind can take a retrospect 
without lighting upon a dark spot, 
or so uniformly fortunate as to in- 


dulge in a a. however bril- 


liant, in full confidence and antici- 
pation of perpetual, unclouded sun- 
shine. Roam as fancy may through 
past scenes of pleasure, or search for 
new in the womb of time, some cor- 
roding care will intrude, some black 
spot, some offensive object will pre- 
sent itself, some hideous phantom 
will arise, and put all his bright 
visions to flight. Such was the state 
of the lady attheinn. However bu- 
sily her fancy might employ itself, the 
storm, from which she had suffered 
and was still suffering would obtrude 
upon her; and if it turned to the 
hospitable reception from which she 
was withheld, the joy and gaiety of 
her relatives and friends, it was only 
to inflict upon her the punishment of 
Tantalus, the mortification of finding 
the cup dashed from her hand when 
raising it to her lips. 

“ Of all the arts and sciences, arith- 
metic, or the computation of numbers, 
is the most jealous and engrossing. 
It admits no fellowship, suffers no 
rival near the throne—nothing less 
than the sole and entire occupation of 
the whole mind—a complete mono- 
poly, will satisfy it. Its yotary must 
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pay it an exclusive, an undivided 
omage. In arithmetical comput- 
ation, number one is as distinct from 
number two as two from ten thou- 
sand. The omission, consequently, 
of a single figure in the series, down 
to one of the lowest denomination, 
even a cypher, becomes fatal to the 
correctness of the account, and the 
total is lost in confusion. Constant 
attention is thus essential to success. 
The eye being diverted from the 
course, even for a moment, there is 
an end of the pursuit: the game has 
escaped. It was his knowledge of 
this property of numbers which in- 
duced the philosopher, when instruct- 
ing his irascible pupil, to thus ad- 
monish him, ‘ When you find your 
choler begin to rise, should you even 
feel it struggling for vent in your 
throat, as if the passage was blocked 
up, and you were actually choking, 
put your hand into your pocket, and 
begin to count your money: the 
operation once commenced, and fol- 
lowed up, will necessarily divert your 
attention from the cause of your 
anger, afford time for passion to sub- 
side, and for the mind to regain its 
composure.’ Now, if the operation, 
thus prescribed, be an antidote to 
anger, it must be efficient in other 
cases of mental unquietude and dis- 
comfort. Thus, when the solitary 
traveller, seated at his inn, is at a 
loss for occupation, nothing is more 
usual with him than taking out his 
purse and beginning to count his 
money : it is, indeed, a course which, 
in his situation, prudence alone would 
suggest. It must be satisfactory to 
be certain that his money is all right, 
for no situation can be conceived 
more deplorable than that of the 
traveller at his inn unable to pay his 
way. For one or both of these rea- 
sons, it may be presumed, the lady, 
when drinking her wine, did not for- 
get to take out her purse, and begin 
to count her money. She did so. 
Putting her hand into her purse, and 
grasping its whole contents, she let 
the guineas drop deliberately one by 
one, in single files, through her 
fingers, until they reached the bot- 
tom. After a pause, the operation 
was repeated, but the expression of 
her countenance shewed the result 
to be unsatisfactory. The purse was 
now emptied upon the table. Its 
contents had been subjected to the 
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sense of feeling: they were now to 
be tried by the sight, but, as the ex- 
periment proved, with no better 
result. The amount did not exactly 
correspond with her calculation. 
Some item of expense on the road 
was forgotten, or there must have 
been some casual loss, of which she 
was not aware: there was an error. 
a mistake somewhere. 

“ Hamlet says, ‘My father! I 
think I see my father!’ to which 
Tloratio answers, ‘ Where, my lord ?” 
and Hamlet replies, ‘ In my mind's 
eye, Horatio: thus implying, that 
the memory is the eye of the mind, 
the mental organ of vision. It ma 
be, therefore, observed, that indi- 
viduals, when perplexed and seeking 
to resolve the puzzle, are accustomed 
to raise their eyes, not that they 
expect to find the solution painted or 
written upon the ceiling. No; for, 
were there no ceiling, they would 
as certainly look up to the sky, and 
for this reason:—the memory is 
seated in the brain, which being the 
storehouse in which the solution 
sought for lies concealed, it is natural 
that the eye should take that direc- 
tion. The association of ideas so 
inclines it, and there is no contend- 
ing power to counteract the move- 
ment, and turn it any other way. 
That, then, in the case of difficult 
here described the lady should look 
up appears perfectly natural: it is 
instinct. Still puzzled with her 
purse, she did look up; and, as she 
raised her eyes, they glanced inad- 
vertently across the tapestry. Great, 
then, must have been her surprise 
on perceiving the late dead, dull eye 
of the portrait in the faded tapestry, 
animated and shining bright upon 
her. A delicate young female in 
such situation would, doubtless, 
scream out or faint away, but the 
lady was a woman of strong mind 
and firm nerve. Surprised, not 
frightened, she betrayed no emotion, 
but, withdrawing her eyes from the 
ceiling and fixing them on the iable, 
she continued to count her money as 
before, apparently with all the seem- 
ing devotion of the abbess of a nun- 
nery counting her beads at the shrine 
of her saint. 

“ In the mass of superstition which, 
in the darker ages, prevailed in Eng- 
land, belief’ in witchcraft fell little 
short of an article of religious faith, 
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Down to the seventeenth century all 
classes of society acknowledged the 
real existence of witches, and in our 
criminal code of law witchcraft 
ranked high as a capital offence. No 

or, old woman, if ugly, could shew 
ier face without running the risk of 
being char as a witch and tried 
for her life. A popular cry was 
raised againt her, and the ablest and 
most intelligent judges on the bench 
shewed her as little mercy as was 
extended to the most atrocious felons. 
Indeed, her treatment was even more 
barbarous than that suffered by any 
other culprit. The reputed robber 
or murderer was tried by rules and 
laws which, however imperfect, were 
not directly opposed to common 
sense. There was something not only 
absurd, but whimsically cruel, in the 
manner of conducting the trial of an 
ugly old woman for witchcraft. The 
prisoner was thrown into a deep 
pond full of water: if she sunk, she 
was pronounced innocent, if she 
swam, she was pronounced guilty. 
This was held a conclusive and esta- 
blished mode of evidence. In the 
one event she was drowned, in the 
other she was sentenced to be burnt 
at the stake: in either case she suf- 
fered death. 

“ The prejudging which, in days 
of yore, prevailed against ugly, old 
women, appears to have extended 
itself to unsightly old houses, par- 
ticularly if in a crazy and decrepit 
state. A dismal, old, solitary man- 
sion, of ruinous aspect, might consider 
itself fortunate if it escaped the cha- 
racter of being haunted. The cracks 
and flaws in its front, as the wrinkles 
in the case of the old woman tried 
for witchcraft, were held, prima facie, 
evidence of the charge of haunted ; 
and should the structure present any 
traces of Saxon or Norman archi- 
tecture, the neighbours, in the depth _ 
of their ignorance and credulity, ' 
connecting it with the dark, troubled, 
and lawless times, never failed to re- 
present it the nightly abode of per- 
turbed spirits, the ghosts of robbers, 
murderers, or their innocent victims 
—the ghost of a man with his throat 
cut, or of a lady dressed in white, 
with a face deadly pale to correspond, 
approaching the bedside and drawing 
the curtains, as if to warn the sleeper 
away, shadowy representatives of the 
unfortunate sufferers in the deeds of 
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pillage and violence of which it was 
once the scene. 

“ A prejudice, of the kind above 
described, had long prevailed against 
the inn which constituted the scene 
of the present story ; and it had not 
escaped the ears of the lady now 
sitting under its roof, whose friends 
resided in the neighbourhood; but 
she had too much sense and intelli- 
gence to treat it as any thing better 
than an idle tale, a silly, vulgar ru- 
mour. It happens, however, that 
the subject of an evil report will 
suffer in the conduct of strangers, 
who entirely disbelieve it, but cannot 
divest themselves of the association 
of ideas which its presence neces- 
sarily suggests; and this may account 
for the circumstance of the lady 
having never stopped at the inn 
before. With the altered appear- 
ance of the portrait in the tapestry, 
as she withdrew her eyes from the 
ceiling, the story of the haunted 
house, for the first time since she had 
entered it, occurred to her mind, 
but, after a while, it was dismissed 
as unworthy of serious notice. Be- 
sides, the fashionable hour of visit- 
ing, observed among ghosts and 
goblins, had not yet arrived; it was 
not midnight; it was only ten o'clock. 
How, then, was the vision of the two 
bright, staring eyes, in the tapestry, 
to accounted for? Could it be 
only a phantom, the work of ima- 
gination? She had no experience in 
such false impressions, and felt too 
much confidence in the soundness of 
her mind and the correctness of her 
senses, to be disposed to consider it, 
however extraordinary, as the mere 
creation of fancy: she, therefore, 
resolved to take another glance at 
the portrait, not so much in expect- 
ation of finding her first impression 
a mistake, as the anticipation of hav- 
ing it fully confirmed. With this 
view, she again raised her eyes to 
the ceiling, but still appearing to be 
oceupied with her purse, as if count- 
ing her money. Affecting an ex- 
pression of countenance as if appa- 
rently absorbed in thought, she let 
fall i. eyes from the ceiling, but, 
while withdrawing them, contrived 
to obtain a glance at the tapestry. 
The glance, however oblique, was 
sufficient to confirm the original im- 
pression. ‘There stood the eyes of 
the portrait fixed and staring upon 
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her. It was no mistake, no phantom; 
and so strongly was her imagination, 
hitherto unsusceptible, excited, that 
she almost fancied the whole portrait 
shewed signs of life. Presuming that 
the tapestry hung at a distance from 
the wall to allow a man to stand be- 
tween them, she now felt herself, as 
in reality she was, ia the presence of 
a wretch, who had placed himself 
there with a criminal intent, a robber 
or a murderer, who, if he thought 
he was discovered, might instantl 
pounce 7 her and perpetrate his 
crime, while she had no means of 
relicf or hope of assistance; for the 
portrait being nearer to the door 
than the chair on which she sat, the 
villain could, in a rush to it, prevent 
her departure and control all her 
movements. This was a dreadful 
state for a female—a state to try the 
nerves of the stoutest man. She felt 
it was with her a case of life or 
death. In this awful, this fearful 
extremity her fortitude and presence 
of mind did not forsake her. As if 
the solution of the puzzle, in which 
she was engaged, had suddenly sug- 
gested itself to her mind, she threw 
the purse from her hand out upon 
the table, exclaiming, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard behind the ta- 
pestry, ‘Oh! now I recollect, Den- 
nis can tell me!’ With these words 
she rose from her chair, and, with 
apparently perfect ae ro- 
ceeded deliberately to the door, and left 
the room. Her coolness and affected 
indifference about her money had 
the desired effect, the wretch, whose 
eyes had been fixed upon her, con- 
cation that she had made no dis- 
covery to alarm her or operate to his 
disadvautage. 

“ The room which she had quitted 
was situated nearly at the end of a 
long passage remote from the part of 
the house occupied by the family. 
On closing the door after her, and 
gaining the passage, the fortitude 
which she displayed in the immediate 
presence of danger was greatly 
shaken—she trembled from head to 
foot, and it was with difficulty she 
could support herself by leaning 
against the wall. In a little time, 
however, she recovered herself, and 
was on the point of proceeding to 
inquire for her servant, when the 
landlord made his appearance in the 
passage as if coming from the neigh- 
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bourhood of her room. He was ex- 
ceedingly officious, and wished to 
know what she wanted. Being in- 
formed, he departed quickly on his 
errand in the most obliging and at- 
tentivemanner. As he turned away 
from her, a suspicion arose in her 
mind that he was the identical indi- 
vidual who had contrived to place 
himself behind the tapestry, to which 
he might have some secret mode of 
aceess. The trusty Dennis now 
joined her, and, accompanied by him, 
she returned to her room, the door 
of which she had never lost sight of 
fora moment. Before her entrance 
into it, her eyes were directed nearly 
at the same instant to the portrait in 
the tapestry, and her purse on the 
table. ‘The purse was exactly as she 
left it. The state of the tapestry was 
materially changed. The bright, 
staring eyes, that glared in the head 
of the portrait, had fled, and the two 
dead, sightless orbs, contemplated on 
her first entrance into the room, had 
resumed their places. A smart rap 
of his knuckles, made by Dennis upon 
the tapestry, produced another dis- 
covery. It ascertained, that the par- 
tition was a wainscot, and that the 
tapestry closely adhered to it. The 
lady's opinion of the position of the 
tapestry, as admitting a space between 
it and the partition was thus found 
erroneous, and the discovery could 
not fail to dispel any apprehensions 
of danger which she might have 
possibly entertained on her return 
to her room. Determined, however, 
to investigate the mystery to the 
bottom, pursuing the inquiry, she 
ordered Dennis to mount a chair and 
examine the head of the portrait. 
Dennis was a stout, muscular man, 
of proved courage and fidelity, He 
was free from fear himself, and his 
presence served to banish it from 
others ; and, on the present occasion, 
it did not fail to confirm the con- 
fidence which his mistress felt in 
herself. The earnestness, however, 
which she evinced in her search, and 
her order to mount the chair, struck 
him as something mysterious, and 
powerfully excited his curiosity ; but 
the lady, though a good consi- 
derate mistress, was a woman of per- 
emptory spirit, who expected a 
prompt obedience, and he knew her 
character, as well as his own duty, 
too well, to presume to ask any 
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uestions. He accordingly mounted 
the chair without hesitation, and his 
attention having been directed to the 
head of the portrait, he pressed his 
hand against the face. The tapestry 
on this spot yielded to the pressure, 
He found that a portion of the 
wainscot, behind the head, had been 
removed, and that the sockets of the 
eyes, wrought in the portrait, had 
been cut closely round by some fine- 

ed instrument, except a little 
strip which, acting as a hinge, en- 
abled a person, standing behind the 
partition, to draw them back and 
restore them to their proper places at 
pleasure. Here the examination on 
the room closed; but the lady soon 
after learned, on inquiry, that, on 
the same side of the passage, there 
was a little closet, used by the land- 
lord as a counting-room, or dépot for 
his money, books, and papers, into 
which no other person was ever al- 
lowed to enter, and that this closet 
was only divided by the partition 
with the ta stry from the room 
she samelek. The mystery was 
now completely solved. The sus- 
picions of the lady were fully 
confirmed. There could be no 
doubt now the eyes of the por- 
trait were real eyes, the eyes of the 
landlord himself, and that he was 
capable of meditating an attempt 
upon her pe, perhaps her life. 
The storm, however, continued to 
rage, and it was too late to venture 
upon a change of quarters. Besides, 
if an attack were really meditated, a 
remoyal, at that unseasonable hour, 
would only furnish an opportunity 
for carrying it, with greater cer- 
tainty, into effect. After due deli- 
beration, she, therefore, determined 
to remain where she was for the 
night. 

“ However satisfied the lady might 
now be with respect to the state of 
the room, it may be presumed she 
felt no inclination to remain in it a 
moment longer than might be thought 


necessary to avoid any suspicion of 
the important ee ‘which she 
had made. The chamber, assigned 
to her servant, Dennis, was only at a 
short distance from her own, and, 
having communicated to him her 
apprehensions, she instructed him to 
use all due diligence, and be on the 
alert in the event of any alarm or 
symptoms of danger in the course of 
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the night. She then returned to her 
chamber; and the maid having been 
summoned to attend her, a new series 
of interrogatories was propounded, 
all of which were answered in the 
most satisfactory manner. The do- 
mestic attendant being now dismissed, 
the lady locked the door, and com- 
menced a fresh investigation. The 
room was found to present every 
appearance of security calculated to 
inspire confidence. The walls and 
the door were uncommonly strong, 
and a strong iron bolt on the latter 
gave further promise of safety. The 
bed and every other part of the fur- 
niture, that could possibly contain 
matter of actual fear or suspicion, 
were successively examined minutely ; 
and the continuance of the storm 
having afforded a pretence for keep- 
ing the fire and candle burning during 
the night, wrapping herself up in her 
large travelling cloak, she resigned 
the comforts of a warm bed for the 
accommodation of an old rickety 
arm-chair, placed at a safe distance 
in front of the grate. The night, 
however, passed away without any 
incident to excite alarm ; but, anxious 
to conceal her suspicions from the in- 
mates of the house, soon after day- 
light she ventured to lie down in 
bed, where, compensating herself for 
her uneasy and unsatisfactory, rest 
in the arm-chair, she slept soundly 
until an advanced hour of the morn- 
ing. She then rose and breakfasted, 
and was in the act of departure, when 
the friend, at whose house she had 
been expected, fearing she might 
have met with some accident in the 
storm of the preceding night, arrived 
in his carriage and escorted her to 
his seat. 

* The mystery in which the rob- 
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bery of the boot was involved now 
begins to clear away. The traveller 
who owned it had slept at the iden- 
tical inn, and supped in the identical 
tapestry-room which was the scene 
of the lady’s adventure. He had, on 
his arrival, called for a boot-jack, 
but the man, who attended with it, 
was immediately dismissed, the tra- 
veller undertaking to perform its 
office for himself. The landlord was 
now in his watch-tower, his prying- 
place, behind the tapestry, from 
whence he observed his guest, while 
he drew off his boot, take out of it a 
small packet, and put it carefully 
into his pocket. ‘The boot was taken 
from the right leg, and the landlord, 
concluding that the contents of the 
little parcel were valuable, and that 
his guest would continue to use the 
same precaution on the rest of his jour- 
ney, he next morning waylaidand rob- 
bed him soon after his departure from 
the inn ; and, doubtless, a similar fate 
awaited the lady, had it not been 
prevented by the opportune arrival 
of her friend. The character of the 
landlord had long suffered in the 
neighbourhood, and the adventure of 
the lady, now become public, served 
to confirm the suspicions of which he 
was the subject. Several outrages 
had been’ committed recently at no 
great distance from his house, in 
which he was suspected to have been 
concerned. His business fell off, and 
his difficulties increasing with its 
decline, he was more closely watched, 
and becoming more desperate, he 
was apprehended in the act of rob- 
bing a traveller on the highway, 
tried for the offence, convicted, and 
executed in pursuance of his sen- 
tence.” 
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Tr shall be our earnest endeavour, as 
it is our most anxious wish, to avoid 
in the article to which we now ad- 
dress ourselves every thing like an ap- 
peal to the passions and prejudices of 
our readers, whether we speak of the 
measure which at present agitates the 
public mind, or of the individual 
statesman by whom it has been 
brought forward. In the heat of 
a debate and before a popular as- 
sembly sarcasm and philippic may 
take the place of argument, and 
where men write avowedly for party 
purposes they will of course dip 
their pens as much as possible in 
the gall of personal bitterness; but 
Reeina recognises no party except 
her country, and acknowledges no 
man nor any set of men as her 
leaders. She is, therefore, both quali- 
fied and entitled to deal with every 
measure that may be proposed in 
parliament, whether it come from the 
treasury benches or from the oppo- 
site side of the house, upon its own 
merits; and upon its own merits it 


is her present eee to try the 


scheme which the government has 
judged expedient to propound for 
the better education of the Irish 
Roman Catholic priests, the concilia- 
tion of the queen’s Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects, and the encourage- 
ment of loyalty, order, and obedience 
to the laws, among the great body of 
the Irish people. 
We begin by conceding that the 
ition of Ireland, considered as an 
integral portion of the British em- 
ire, is a thing quite by itself in the 
istory of nations. Subjects of the 
same crown, governed by the same 
laws, represented in the same parlia- 
ment, and partakers in the same free 
constitution, the Irish people are as 
far removed from an amalgamation 
with the people of England as if the 
breadth of Europe stood between 
them, and they were known to one 
another only by name. Moreover, 
the sources of this alienation lie so 
deep—they are of such ancient date, 
and so continually present to the 
minds of both races, that up to the 
present moment the best endeavours 
of kings, and ministers, and parlia- 
ments, to remoye them have availed 


nothing. England keeps Ireland at- 
tached to her, it is true; but the at- 
tachment is that of the wild elephant 
to the tame one—or, to use a meta- 
phor more familiar among the citi- 
zens of London, that of the young 
colt to the staid old carriage-horse, 
which at once helps him to draw the 
break, and keeps him from upsetting 
it. By constant vigilance on the 
part of the authorities, and the pre- 
sence in the country of a strong mi- 
litary force, the Irish have either 
been restrained, from year to year, 
from breaking out into rebellion, or 
the rebellion, when it did break out, 
has been put down. But attachment, 
using that term in its more generous 
sense, there is, it is to be appre- 
hended, very little between the two 
countries—certainly none on the side 
of the Irish towards their English 
fellow-subjects. 

We have spoken of the sources of 
this alienation as if they were many, 
and, in strict propriety of speech, so 
they are. Ireland is a conquered 
country, and though the conquest 
occurred centuries ago, the Irish peo- 
ple have not forgotten the fact — no, 
nor the English neither. Low, in- 
deed, could the Irish forget it? 
English barons first, by and by Eng- 
lish and Scotch adventurers, came 
among them, and with an iron hand 
pushed their own chiefs and kings 
aside, There are scarcely a dozen 
great landed proprietors in Ireland 
but trace their descent from the fol- 
lowers of Strongbow, or of Surrey, 
or of Essex, or of Oliver Cromwell. 
And the Irish, like other branches 
of the Celtic family, being, in their 
own way, vehement genealogists, 
have never lost count of the repre- 
sentatives of their O'Neils and 
O'Briens, and still regard the larger 
portion of the provinces of Ulster 
and Connaught as theirs. Here, then, 
is one sore in the heart of the Irish 
a which continually rankles, 
veing — open by the use of a lan- 
guage which the English do not un- 
derstand, and aggravated and ren- 
dered more alias through the 
diversity of religion that is between 
the two races. And it must be con- 
fessed that till of very recent date 
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there has not been much in the 
personal conduct of the descendants 
of these victors to lead away the at- 
tention of the vanquished from the 
memory of their wrongs. 

The history of Ireland after its 
annexation to England, from the rei 
of the second Henry down to the 
accession of James I., presents but a 
continued picture of cruelties perpe- 
trated by the invaders, and out S 
and oppressions suffered by the in- 
vaded. It may be said that in this 
there is nothing very peculiar, be- 
cause in rude ages the conqueror in- 
variably uses his power to oppress ; 
but we really do not think that the 
determination to oppress was ever 
exhibited in a more terrible light 
than here. Every principle and 
feeling which the indigenous races 
cherished was outraged. Not con- 
tent with taking possession of their 
lands and eens, 4 political and 
stern lordship over their persons, the 
invaders strove to enslave their very 
minds, and with the assistance of 
bulls from the pope and the co-ope- 
ration of a zealous clergy, they suc- 
ceeded. Ireland, which during the 
times of England’s deepest degrada- 
tion had been the cradle of learning 
and of science to the rest of Europe, 
sank under the iron rule of the 
stranger into barbarism. ‘The reli- 
gion of its inhabitants likewise was 
changed, for it was Henry II. and 
his fierce barons that forced upon 
the Irish people that abject submis- 
sion to the will of the pope, which, 
under their native princes, they had 
never yielded, and which their great 
apostle St. Patrick never required 
them to yield. Wedo not mean to 
assert that when Strongbow landed 
in Barmock-bay he found himself 
in the midst of a people professing a 
pure faith and in a state of high ci- 
vilisation. Far from it. From the 
period when the Northmen first 
touched her shores, Ireland went 
gradually backwards, and though 
somewhat recovered from what she 
used to be a century or two previ- 
ously, she was much inferior at the 
period of the English invasion, in all 
respects, to that land of light and 
knowledge, of which, when writing 
of earlier times, Bede makes mention. 
But her inhabitants were a bold, free, 
and manly race still; zealous of their 
rights, as well of thinking as of act- 
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ing, and as little priest-ridden as any 
people under heaven—to whom in 
ages dark, as compared with our 
own, the light of Christianity had 
extended. 

Historians describe with much re- 
lish the barbarising influence of the 
institutions of Tanestry and Gavel- 
kind. This is particularly the case 
with Dr. Lingard, whose object seems 
to be to represent the English inva- 
sion as a great boon to Ireland, for 
no other reason that we can discover 
than that it was sanctioned by the 
pope, and led to the sure settlement 
of Popery in the conquered pro- 
vinces. Neither are we inclined to 
question the truth of his statements 
as far as the general condition of 
Irish society might have been affected 
by the prevalence of these institu- 
tions; but this much is certain,— 
that though the English brought 
with them the forms of their own 
constitution and the nominal ascend- 
ancy of the laws under which they 
had lived at home, neither their laws 
nor their constitution made the 
smallest way among the Irish people. 
The Irish prelates entered, it is true, 
readily enough into the king’s wishes, 
for it was the laity much more than 
the priesthood who had been jealous 
of Rome. And the prelates became, 
after the promulgation of Pope 
Adrian’s Bull, the chief promoters of 
English ascendancy. But the people 
under the O'Neils, O’Phelans, and 
O’Connors, persisted in adhering to 
the customs of their forefathers, and 
waged constant, though unsuccessful 
war against the litzgeralds, and Ray- 
monds, and De Lacys, and De Cour- 
cys, who from generation to genera- 
tion sought to extirpate or to enslave 
them. 

Ages ran their course, but there 
was no amalgamation in Ireland of 
the Anglo-Norman with the Milesian 
races. In one point alone they 
agreed. Popery was adopted as the 
form of faith by the whole popula- 
tion of the island, and the descend- 
ants of the very men who had been 
the last in Europe to bow their 
necks to the yoke, became the most 
vehemently attached to it. We 
have no right to be surprised at this. 
The Irish clergy constituted the only 
order of men who throughout cen- 
turies of violence laboured unceas- 
ingly for the pacification of the coun- 
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try; and hence it came to pass that, 
being conversant with the language 
of the people, and indeed, sprung, 
for the most part, from native fami- 
lies, their leaning was always to- 
wards the weak, whom, however, 
they strove to aid, not by joining 
them in their profitless wars against 
the English, but by softening as far 
as they could the rancour wherewith 
the settlers were accustomed to re- 
gard them. The consequence was 
that both the Anglo-Norman baron 
and the Milesian chief treated the 
clergy with respect; and that in 
proportion as the latter class of per- 
sons became impoverished and power- 
less, the clergy, in some measure, 
took their places as recognised coun- 
cillors and guides to the people. 

It were idle in these days to deny 
that both the manner and the date 
of the introduction of the reformed 
faith into Ireland were unfortunate. 
In England and Scotland the public 
mind was ripe for the change; in- 
deed, the marvel is how a people 
among whom Wyckliffe had taught 
and Chaucer sung should have borne 
a burthen, which they felt and avow- 
ed to be such, so long. But there 
was no feeling of the sort in Ireland. 
Wherefore when Henry VIII., in 
the exercise of an arbitrary power, 
required the church in Ireland to 
reform itself after the model of the 
church in England, both races — 
both the indigenous Irish and the 
descendants of the English colonists 
—rejected the mandate with scorn. 
There was a civil war, of course. 
Fitzgerald first, and afterwards 
O'Neil, put themselves at the head 
of the movement, and both went 
down, the Norman as well as the 
Milesian, before the strength of the 
deputy’s chivalry. A like result 
ensued when with sharpened zeal 


Elizabeth directed Devereux, earl of 


Essex, to carry at the point of the 
sword her own religion into the pro- 
vince of Ulster, and to occupy the 
lands which he should win as a co- 
lony. And so it was throughout 
many subsequent generations. Par- 
liaments might vote and sovereigns 
command that Popery should cease 


to be professed within the limits of 


the English monarchy, but in Ire- 
land the great body of the ple 
adhered to the faith of their fathers 
with a desperate tenacity ; for though 
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their faith had been originally im- 
posed upon them by the fathers of 
the men who now endeavoured to 
deliver their necks from the yoke, 
they looked upon these endeavours 
with abhorrence, and treated the 
reformed religion as a fresh badge of 
slavery, which they were determined 
never to assume. 

We are not going to carry our 
readers through the reigns of the 
Princes of the Stuart line, nor to say 
over again what has been demon- 
strated a thousand times already, 
that they were marked, from the be- 
ginning to the end, with the stain of 
signal folly. The first James, in 
his zeal for the propagation of Pro- 
testantism, committed in Ireland 
acts of injustice and inhumanity in- 
numerable; while the last James, 
and his brother before him, by 
the encouragement which they 
gave to movements which they 
were powerless to carry through, 
succeeded only in luring the people 
into a more open display of princi- 
ples, the maintenance of which was 
in those days fatal to their pro- 
fessors. Between James I. and his 
grandsons, moreover, Cromwell took 
his place,—a furious bigot, however 
able as a politician, enforcing rigidly 
the stern decrees which, from time 
to time, he issued, and doing his best 
to root out Popery with fire and 
sword. Accordingly, the penal laws, 
which Elizabeth first enacted, and 
James enforced, and Cromwell su- 
perseded by a sterner code, entered 
into the very souls of the Irish peo- 
ple, and the interruption which they 
suffered under the two last princes of 
the house of Stuart served no other 
ostensible purpose than to sharpen the 
zeal of the abettors. The revolution 
of 1688 was, doubtless, a great thing 
for the civil and religious liberties of 
England; but that the Irish—mean- 
ing thereby the great body of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland—should 
continue to look back upon it with 
horror, cannot surprise us. The 
Revolution of 1688 riveted the yoke 
upon their necks; for, not only were 
they excluded from all share in the 
benefits of the constitution, but, as 
far as possible, pains were taken to 
hinder them from discovering their 
errors, and abandoning them. They 
were forbidden by law to own pro- 
perty, to worship God, or to educate 
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their children. They were coerced, 
punished, insulted, but not concili- 
ated. Nobody tried to convert them, 
except by blows. Neither the Bible 
nor the Prayer-book was translated 
into their language; nor was an 
care taken to supply them with mi- 
nisters whom they might be able to 
converse with, or understand. Who 
can be surprised to find that a people 
thus dealt with should have regarded 
both Protestantism, and the party 
which professed it, with abhorrence ? 
The former they could not investi- 
gate, because it was presented to 
them only in a foreign tongue; the 
latter never noticed them at all, ex- 
cept to work them evil. It is a dark 
page in Irish history which describes 
the progress of the Reformation 
there; and we are ashamed as we 
look back upon it. 

It has been customary to claim 
for James I. the merit of having 
freed Ireland from the miserable in- 
stitutions of Tanestry and Gavelkind. 
There is no doubt that he accom- 
plished this feat. ‘To him is due the 

raise, whatever it may be, of hav- 
ing substituted for the uncertain 
tenures under which the great land- 
holders held their estates the right of 
fee ; while the tenants, in lieu of the 
services to which they had heretofore 
been subject, were made liable to a 
fixed rent-charge, which could not be 
exceeded. James hoped by these 
means to break the power of the 
chiefs; and so to a great extent he 
did. But the mass of the population 
was not on that account rendered 
more pliable, or less prone to resist- 
ance. On the contrary, the emanci- 
pated tenants, instead of acting with 
their lords, as heretofore, both in 
peace and war, sought out leaders for 
themselves ; and, being more readily 
worked upon than their superiors by 
the priests, became far more constant- 
ly engaged in seditious movements 
against the government, of which 
religion was at the bottom. Hence 
the law reforms of the crown, like 
the crown’s reformation in religion, 
though boons of inestimable value in 
themselves, proved, through the pre- 
cipitancy and lack of judgment with 
which they were applied, the sources 
of increased confusion in Ireland. 
The hatred of race for race became 
daily more deep-seated; because 
every feeling which can stir the 
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human heart seemed on both sides to 
be outraged. 

The consequences of a persever- 
ance in such a mistaken system of 
government were, that few, if any, 
converts came over to the Established 
church ; and that the Roman Catho- 
lics repaid the harshness with which 
they conceived that they were treated 
by a hidden but implacable hostility 
towards their rulers. For a brief 
space, indeed, during the latter years 
of Queen Anne’s reign, a better spirit 
seemed to prevail; in awakening 
which, by the by, Swift, be his faults 
in other respects what they might, 
was largely instrumental. But with 
the accession of the house of Hanover 
returned that harsh and most incon- 
siderate policy which at once punished 
men for their adherence to the er- 
rors of the .Romish creed, and shut 
them out from every opportunity of 
becoming convinced of these errors. 
Hence the readiness of the Irish on 
all occasions to take up arms in the 
cause of the exiled family; hence 
their aptitude to band themselves 
into secret associations, almost all of 
which had for their object rather the 
injury of others than any tangible 
good to themselves. or theirs 
was the war of the weak against the 
strong ; of the oppressed against the 
oppressor; of the injured against 
those from whom they had suffered a 
wrong for which they were hopeless 
of finding redress, either by due 
course of law, or in open and manly 
conflict in the field. And such a 
war produced its inevitable results, 
by rendering the dominant party, 
from day to day, more intolerant ; 
the party under the cloud more 
fierce, more cruel, more ignorant, 
more abject, and more entirely de- 
void both of truth and of the courage 
which arises out of it. 

There was quiet in Ireland through- 
out the larger portion of the eight- 
eenth century, but no great improve- 
ment in the general condition of 
society. Persecution appeared to have 
accomplished its purpose, for Pro- 
testant landlords and Orange yeomen 
carried every thing with a high hand ; 
and Papists, ceasing to resist, became 
objects of contempt rather than of 
jealousy, to their neighbours. Accord- 
ingly, the machine of government 
went on, as if with the interests of 


the masses they who guided it had 
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no concern. A parliament composed 
exclusively of Protestant Peers and 
Commoners, passed whatever laws 
seemed to promise best for the con- 
tinuance of Protestant ascendancy. 
No plans for the improvement of 
the resources of the country emanated, 
however, from that quarter. No 
measures, either educational or other- 
wise, for breaking down the wall of 
rtition between the two races, were 
evised. The manufactures of the 
north were, indeed, fostered, for there 
an industrious Protestant population 
had struck root ; but nobody thought 
of encouraging among the peasantry 
of the south or of the west habits 
which might have a tendency to raise 
them in the scale of moral being. 
And all this while the opinion pre- 
vailed, that Ireland was as prosperous 
as the nature of its inhabitants would 
odmit of; and that the spirit of re- 
bellion being crushed, there needed 
only a perseverance in the same wise 
course to convert the rebels them- 
selves into the most submissive of the 
king's subjects. Now what was the 
truth? Difficulties no sooner beset 
the English government, than the 
real temper of the Irish people shewed 
itself. During the height of the 
American war the latter were per- 
mitted to bear arms, for the defence 
of their own shores against the in- 
vasion with which they were supposed 
to be threatened ; and they took care 
not to lay them down again till they 
had forced the government into sun- 
dry concessions, concerning which we 
are, at this time of day, forced in the 
main to acknowledge that they were 
all as wise as they were moderate. 
From that date, the memorable 
1782, a new state of things took its 
beginning. For the first time in her 
history, Ireland stood in an attitude 
of legislative independence towards 
Great Britain ; and the use which she 
made of the powers thus couceded to 
her held out little hope of tranquillity 
to the empire at large. The rivalry 
of the two great parties—of the Pro- 
testants and the Papists— became 
more keen than ever; and the latter, 
having the physical force of the 
country at its back, — ground 
daily. Concession after concession 
was made to them, which they ac- 
cepted always without gratitude, and 
employed as instruments where- 
with to work out more. Meanwhile, 
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the French Revolution occurred ; 
and the spirit which awakened 
it found more vehement admirers 
nowhere than among the Irish. 
Popery, which for a hundred years 
had been kept down as a form of 
faith too much addicted to arbitrary 
yower, seemed all at once to ally 
itself with the democratic principle ; 
and priests became the active co- 
adjutors of men who warred not 
more against monarchy than against 
religion. ‘The government became 
alarmed at this. It did not know, or 
entirely overlooked, the fact, that 
Popery recognises no fixity of prin- 
ciple except in itself; that it con- 
tinues the ally of the monarch only 
so long as he shall sustain its doc- 
trines, and advance its interests; and 
that it is ready to take the popular 
side on any political question provided 
it shall see reason to believe, that by 
flattering men’s prejudices in one way 
there is a chance of gaining the as- 
cendancy over their minds in an- 
other. Accordingly, attributing the 
disloyal conduct of the priests to the 
ss which they might have im- 
ibed while pursuing their studies at 
Douay or St. Germains, the govern- 
ment determined to provide the 
means of education for their success- 
ors at home; and, in an eyil hour, 
the college at Maynooth was, with 
the sanction and by the assistance of 
the legislature, founded. It was a 
false step taken with the best inten- 
tions in the world ; and we are now, 
as for years back we have been, 
reaping the bitter fruits of it. 
Perhaps our readers may not be 
aware that, not long before the Col- 
lege of Maynooth was constituted, 
Trinity College, Dublin, had been 
thrown open for the education, in all 
branches except theology, of all 
classes of the king’s subjects, whether 
they might be Protestants or Roman 
Catholics. Probably, too, they may 
be ignorant that the Roman Catholic’ 
laity of Ireland, grateful for this 
boon, looked, to a considerable extent 
at least, with disfavour on the erection 
of an exclusive and rival seminary. 
What they desired was, that the 
foundation of the old university 
might be extended ; that a new theo- 
logical faculty, to which Roman Ca- 
tholic students might repair, should 
be added to it; and that thus, while 
the benefits of a truly liberal educa- 
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tion were secured to their sons, whe- 
ther designed for the priesthood or 
any other profession, the line of se- 
paration which had too long kept 
the professors of the rival religions 
apart might be obliterated. Such, 
however, is the fact ; indeed, one pe- 
tition to this effect, which was pre- 
sented to the Irish House of Com- 
mons in 1795, Mr. Perceval, in his 
well-timed pamphlet, entitled May- 
nooth and the Tew-bill, has put on 
record. Moreover, Mr. Perceval has 
done more. He has not only vin- 
dicated his father’s memory from 
the disgrace which, both in parlia- 
ment and elsewhere, the advocates of 
Sir Robert Peel’s measure have en- 
deavoured to cast upon it; but he 
has proved that, to the maintaining 
of the Roman Catholic Seminary at 
Maynooth out of the = purse, 
and with the sanction of the govern- 


ment, Mr. Perceval was on principle 
opposed. He could not, indeed, in 
1808, withdraw the grant which the 
Irish parliament, from year to year, 
had been accustomed to vote, and 
which the Imperial parliament stood 
pa by the terms of the act of 


nion, to continue for a period of 
twenty years. But every proposal to 
increase the amount of that grant he 
resisted and condemned, for reasons 
which cannot be put more forcibly 
than in his own words. It is thus 
that he writes to the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, in answer to a communi- 
cation made to him on the subject :— 


** My dear lord,—I have received from 
you Sir Arthur Wellesley’s letter, with a 
draft of the proposed heads of inquiry, 
intended to be submitted to the chief 
justices, chief baron, and chancellor of 
the exchequer, as those to which their 
snaaion chock be directed in their in- 
tended visitation of Maynooth. I con- 
fess, for my own part, 1 cannot derive any 
comfortable expectation from that in- 
quiry. The only ones to whom we 
can look for any information must neces- 
sarily be those whose bias, I fear, will 
be, fairly and naturally, so much in favour 
of the college, that it can hardly be ex- 
pected that they will be prevailed upon 
to state any thing (they know of) to its 
prejudice. And, as my objection to the 
increased allowance proceeds upon princi- 
ples which, if I did not think parliament 
pledged to the support of the institution by 
the Union, and by the conduct of the Irish 
parliament antecedent to the Union, would 
lead me to refuse to support it at all, I am 
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afraid that any inquiry which assumes 
the increase to be proper, unless the re- 
sult of the inquiry should be unfavour- 
able, must necessarily present the in- 
creased demand in a point of view more 
favourable to it than if it was resisted 
rather upon the broad principle than 
upon any particular examination in de- 
tail, y objection to maintain and to 
educate four hundred students for Ro- 
man Catholic priests’ orders is not to be 
overcome by any representation of what 
the Roman Catholics may think to be 
the demand of the country for so large a 
supply. There is nothing that can recon- 
cile me to such a proceeding. It is to all 
intents and purposes establishing the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in Ireland, and going 
very far indeed to perpetuate it.” 


There can be no doubt that, in 
sanctioning the establishment of a 
purely Popish seminary,—of a se- 
minary into which no Protestant, 
nor the son of a Protestant, could 
gain admission, the government of 
1795 placed itself in a false position, 
as well towards the church of the 
state as towards the church of the 

t body of the Irish people. As 
ittle can it be questioned that, in 
contributing towards the endowment 
of an institution wherein young men 
were to be educated for the Roman 
Catholic ministry, it was guilty of a 

dereliction of principle ; for it 
1s idle to say that a grant to May- 
nooth is sanctioned by the precedent 
of a grant to the Presbyterian Col- 
lege of Belfast. Neither now, nor in 
1795, was there any thing in the 
act of settlement, or in any other 
law of the constitution, whether of 
statute or of usage, which could pre- 
vent the state from extending its 
bounty at pleasure, to any sect or 
body of religionists, being Pro- 
testants. But Popery, up to the 
year 1829, not only lay under a 
cloud, but was marked as a form of 
faith with which the government of 
this Protestant empire was forbidden, 
by the terms of the compact on which 
it rested, to hold any communion. 

The deed, however, was done, and 
the more to convict its authors of 
folly it was done in a spirit of paltry 
penny-farthing parsimony. Mr. Pitt 
desired to see established in Ireland a 
school wherein the rising generation 
of priests might be educated liberally, 
po a race of pastors secured to the 
king’s Roman Catholic subjects, the 
habits of whose liyes should lead 
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them to preach loyalty and obe- 
dience to the laws, as well as to Po- 
pery. The Irish parliament granted 
a sum of money altogether inade- 
quate to effect this purpose, for it 
soon came out that the talk of en- 
dowing a college for themselves was 
talk, and nothing more, among the 
Roman Catholics. They were de- 
ficient either in the power or the 
will to contribute in any effectual 
degree to such a purpose, and so the 
new seminary came to depend for its 
continuance almost entirely on the 
parliamentary grant. Hence all the 
arrangements were made on a scale 
of wretched niggardliness. The pro- 
fessors were miserably paid; the 
students miserably housed, fed, and 
cared for. Instead of finding him- 
self associated, as at the foreign uni- 
versities his predecessors oak a be, 
with men of liberal views and ge- 
nerous habits, the youth who entered 
at Maynooth became an isolated 
being, holding converse only with 
bigots, and surrounded by day and 
night with all the worst appliances 
of a squalid poverty. Now, what 
gentleman would think of sending his 
son to such a place; indeed, what 
youth, unless his habits were already 
vulgar, and his tastes coarse, and his 
mind narrow, could endure the sort 
of trials which throughout the most 
sensitive years of his life were con- 
stantly put upon him? For let us 
not forget, that to something much 
more intolerable than a system of 
coarse living, the students at May- 
nooth were subjected. 

The gentlest blood is often the 
best able to sustain fastings, mean 
apparel, hard beds, and other phy- 
sical discomforts of the same sort. 
But the absence of personal cleanli- 
ness, the pigging by fours and sixes 
in a bed, the companionship of coarse 
minds, the bigotry which is engen- 
dered by the constant inculcation of 
particular views upon one subject, 
and the all but total neglect of every 
other, what ingenuous youth could 
live under the infliction of these 
evils? what parent, himself accus- 
tomed to better things, endure the 
thought of laying such a burden 
upon his son? Maynooth was built, 
and in July 1795 opened ; and in the 
feeling that here and nowhere else 
they were to seek the training that 
should fit them for the ministry, 
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young men, whose views would 
ave been otherwise turned to- 
wards St. Germains or Salamanca, 
became its denizens. But these all 
fell off by degrees, and their places 
were supplied by the sort of lads to 
whom, amid the circumstances that 
surrounded the church, a considerate 
government would have least desired 
to intrust as they grew up the moral 
and religious training of the Irish 
Roman Catholics. It soon appeared 
that none except the lowest of the 
people, the sons of publicans, 
small farmers, pig-dealers, and such 
like, ever thought of seeking ad- 
mission into the chartered seminary ; 
and there was nothing in the recog- 
nised system of dealing with them 
there, which gave the smallest pro- 
mise that they would come forth ex- 
cept confirmed bigots, and bold and 
uncompromising demagogues. 

Whatever the causes of the re- 
bellion of 98 might be, neither May- 
nooth itself, nor the priests educated 
there, had any hand in producing it. 
Indeed, the rebellion of ‘98 was not 
at the outset a religious movement 
at all, though the Roman Catholics 
by and by brought into it, as it was 
natural that they should, all the bit- 
terness of religious rancour. It ori- 
ginated among the Presbyterians of 
the north, who were much more 
deeply imbued at that time with the 
principles of the French revolution 
than any other portion of the popu- 
lation of the empire. But the pro- 
gress of events, and the prominent 
part taken in them by certain Ro- 
man Catholic priests, gave to the 
contest a new character, and then, 
as a measure of self-defence, the 
Presbyterians changed sides. It was 
suppressed, as every body knows, 
not without the exercise of frightful 
cruelties by ruffians who abused the 
confidence which the government re- 
posed in them, and professing extra- 
ordinary zeal for the authority of 
the law, gave free indulgence to 
their own bad passions. 

The ore of the rebellion 
of 1798 led to a renewal of that 
feeling of jealous hostility on the 
part of the Protestants, which pre- 
viously to the demonstration of 1782 
had well-nigh died out, and which 
even that event had hardly stirred 

in into perfect vitality. Roman 
Catholic priests became more than 
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ever the objects of Orange perse- 
cution, which they repaid, the better 
sort by acquiescing patiently in the 
insults to which they were subjected, 
the more violent by nursing in 
their own breasts, and encouraging 
in those of the peasantry, an earnest 
longing for revenge. 

Meanwhile the Union took place. 


It was affected by the application of 


a very barefaced bribery ; yet in it- 
self it was a wise measure ; and the 
good effects of it were not slowin mak- 
ing themselves felt in both portions 
of the empire. England ceased to be 
agitated by apprehensions of some 
possible misunderstanding between 
the supreme court at Westminster 
and the court not less supreme 
on College Green; while Ireland 
soon found that there was more con- 
sideration for her fallen state among 
the gentlemen of Great Britain, than 
she had ever experienced from the 
Protestant and exclusive party at 
home. It became fashionable in Lon- 
don to speak of the poor Irish as a 
race greatly to be pitied; and this 
feeling, perhaps, as much as the ri- 
valry for place and power between 
Whig and Tory, led to the first, and 
therefore the most important steps 
that have been taken towards the 
establishment in the sister-country 
of a state of things which seems now 
to be not far from attaining its con- 
sistency. 

Maynooth was in full operation. 
Its inmates—the sons of cotters and 
small tenants—drank in the lessons 
of charity, which Dens and Builly 
communicate ; and formed their 
manners, and tastes, and political 
opinions upon such models as their 
professors might submit to them, 
or they themselves create one for 
another. By batches at a time, 
moreover, they went forth, ordained 
ministers, to act, first as curates, and 
by and by as successors, to the well- 
bred, well-educated, and somewhat 
aristocratic priests, of whom the 
numbers were rapidly diminishing. 
And the field into which they entered 
was precisely such as men of their 
views would have wished for. The 
Irish parliament had already decreed 
that though Roman Catholic gentle- 
men should be incapacitated from 
sitting in the legislature or holding 
office in boroughs, or, indeed, fill- 
ing places of authority under the 
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crown, Roman Catholic freeholders 
should be eligible to vote at all par- 
liamentary elections; and the more 
to increase the peril of the measure, 
the standard of qualification was fixed 
at forty shillings. Now the May- 
nooth-bred priests were not slow to 
perceive that this arrangement, of 
which selfishness was at the root, 
opened for them a wide avenue to 
power, and they at once took ad- 
vantage of it. They soon contrived 
to get the whole body of forty-shil- 
ling freeholders under their control ; 
and that war for supremacy be- 
tween Popery and Protestantism 
began, which has hitherto gone in 
favour of the attacking party, and 
seems now, as far as Ireland at least 
is concerned, to be drawing towards 
an issue. 

Whatever Maynooth may have 
done cowards supplying to Ireland 
an enlightened and pious priesthood, 
it is past dispute that from that source 
there has issued forth a body of the 
most untiring and influential agitators 
that the world has ever seen. These 
soon found a leader for themselves ; 
and, under the judicious management 
of Mr. O’Connell, the Catholic As- 
sociation was formed. It is worthy 
of remark, too, that on questions of 
general policy, the Roman Catholics 
invariably espoused the liberal, or 
levelling side. The Catholic Asso- 
ciation, for example, professed to seek 
but one end, namely, the repeal of 
those acts of parliament which de- 
nied to the professors of the Romish 
faith a full participation in the 
privileges, as well as in the rights of 
the constitution; but, somehow or 
another, it invariably came to pass 
that their representatives threw the 
weight of their influence into the 
Whig scale, and that they were not in 
any instance called to account by their 
constituents for so doing. Was this 
the mere result of gratitude on their 
parts — of gratitude towards a party 
which ever since it went into oppo- 
sition, had systematically supported 
their claims? We will not say that 
so generous a sentiment was alto- 
gether wanting ; for the Irish are a 
grateful people—at least for the mo- 
ment—and especially so provided 
they entertain a lively expectation 
of favours to come. But another mo- 
tive was decidedly at work. Gradu- 
ally, though by a process which it 
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requires no very acute powers of 
vision to observe, Popery has allied 
itself with the democratic principle ; 
not here alone, but all over the 
world. And although we cither did 
not observe this, or succeeded 
in reasoning oneself into a dis- 
belief of the fact previously to the 
year 1829, the events of each suc- 
ceeding season have more and more 
vouched for it ; and it is now admitted 
as freely in Prussia and even in 
Austria as in Great Britain. 

The great measures of 1829 and 
1832 are yet fresh in our recol- 
lection; and every thinking man 
must, we conceive, be convinced, that 
the one was but the legitimate offspring 
of the other. By admitting Roman 
Catholics into parliament, the Tory 
party threw into the scale of their 
rivals a band of the best disciplined 
and devoted supporters which a fac- 
tion could desire; and these, when 
the proper moment came, fought the 
Whig battle. Who were they that 
carried the Reform-bill in the House 
of Commons? Not the members for 
England and Scotland, but the Irish 
members,—a set of men whom the 
priests patronised, for whom the 
priests toiled, spoke, voted, and can- 
vassed from the very altar; whom 
they forced, in spite of the best re- 
sistance of property and intelligence 
too, into their places. Was = 
nooth answerable for this? We 
answer, undeniably. 

Maynooth educated the priests who, 
professing to follow O’Connell’s gui- 
dance, have, in point of fact, used 
both him and the Whig cabinet as 
their tools; and these same priests 
it was that sent to parliament, in 
1832, a body of men, who, aided 
by Mr. Plumptre, and other leaders 
in the opposition to the Maynooth 

t, carried the Reform Bill. 
So much for the skill and dexterity 
wherewith Popery fights its own 
battles, making use, as ages come 
and go, always of the principle which 
bids fair the best to sustain it; yet 
seeking ever the self-same end, 
namely, an ascendancy over the 
minds of men, and the consequent 
subjection of all civil government to 
the spiritual tyranny of the priest- 
hood. 

We are not going to charge Sir 
Robert Peel with having wilfully be- 
trayed the constitution in 1829. Long 
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and gallantly had he resisted the 
arrangement which has stamped that 
year with asad celebrity : and though 
we must ever lament that he should 
have placed himself then in the front 
of the battle—of a battle waged not 
alone against his party, but against 
his an elie jae mould 
be ashamed of ourselves were we now 
incapable of admitting, that what he 
did he did for the best; that he 
yielded to a necessity which he be- 
lieved to be resistless. Indeed, it is 
both ridiculous and absurd to charge 
such men as Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington with desiring 
any thing, by their acts and words 
as public men, except their country’s 
good. But can we find the same ex- 
cuse for him now? We think not. 
There was no necessity for the mea- 
sure of which he avows himself to be 
the author. Nobody looked for it, 
nobody expected it, and least of all 
from him. Measures for the dif- 
fusion of a liberal education through- 
out Ireland we all anticipated that 
he would propose; but that he should 
preface them by such an act as this, 
was about the last event in the drama 
of politics for which we were pre- 
pared. For, what is he doing ? Cast- 
ing oil upon the waters ? Smoothing 
down the asperities of party spirit 
and religious prejudice? Quite the 
reverse. He has stirred a tempest 
on all sides, amid the fury of which 
the wreck of his own cabinet is the 
least of the evils that will occur; for 
it does not matter what his next step 
may be, all parties will look upon it 
with distrust, and his own especially, 
wronged and insulted as they imagine 
themselves to be, will shrink from it 
angrily. 

There is nothing to be said in de- 
fence of this unhappy measure on the 
score either of necessity or of expe- 
diency. We do not deny, that the 
sort of education heretofore bestowed 
upon the alumni of Maynooth may 
have been calculated to narrow rather 
than to enlarge their views of men 
and things; neither can we question 
the reasonableness of the wish which 
would urge the government to im- 
prove it. But has this wish been up- 
permost in Sir Robert Peel’s mind ? 
Is he bent on creating in the minds 
of the young men who shall, in fu- 
ture, aspire to minister at the altar 
of Romanism in Ireland, such habits 
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of thinking as shall induce charity 
in their sentiments towards their Pro- 
testant brethren, and an earnest de- 
sire to impress the same high lesson 
on their flocks? Then, in the name 
of common sense, why does he keep 
them where they are, subject to no 
control, except that of their imme- 
diate superior—liable to no inspec- 
tion, except by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy—breathing, day and night, 
an atmosphere of exclusiveness, and 
imbibing, at every lesson, draughts 
from a fountain which is not famous 
for the sweetness of the waters 
which it sends forth? Was this 
wise towards a country circum- 
stanced as Ireland is, looking at 
the arrangement from the most 
favourable point of view? And 
when we go_ farther, where are we? 
Sir Robert gets no credit, either from 
friends or foes, for having acted 
through any such high sense of right. 
Both parties, in this country, believe 
that his single purpose is to render 
Ireland more manageable in his own 
hands than it might otherwise be; 
and both parties are convinced, and 


we confess we are of the same way of 


thinking, that if the movement stop 
here, his failure will be signal. 

If Sir Robert Peel had been a great 
statesman, instead of the mere mi- 
nister of expediency, he would have 
acted upon a far more comprehensive 
plan than the present. ‘True wis- 
dom dictates the getting rid, as 
much as possible, of the miserable 
jealousies which keep Protestants 
and Papists apart, especially in 
Ireland. True wisdom would ions 
therefore, done what, in 1795, had 
been suggested. It would have 
either extended the 
Trinity College, Dublin, or esta- 
blished and endowed one or two 
new universities, to the honours and 
emoluments of which all men might 
have aspired, without any invidious 
questions being asked, as to the form 
of Christianity which they followed. 
‘True wisdom, when this was done, or 
the vote for doing it carried, as carried 
it must have been, would have with- 
drawn, without scruple, the grant 
from Maynooth, which, throughout 
twenty years and more, has been con- 
tinued by a species of fraud. For 
Maynooth is a byword of contempt 
and abhorrence in the mouths of the 
whole Protestant population of the 
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empire; and if half the tales that are 
told concerning the moral training 
that goes on there be true, it de- 
serves to be spoken of in no other 
terms. 

And now, passing over the so- 
phistry with which the measure has 
been defended and its manifest ten- 
dency to exasperate the feelings of 
the two great parties in Ireland— 
passing over, too, the demonstrations 
that have been made against it on 
this side of the channel — passin 
over the pore truth that this 
grant to Maynooth and the form of 
making it strike at the root of the 
principle on which the school system 
of education in Ireland is carried on, 
there is one question which we must 
take leave to put to the premier,— 
out of what fund does he mean to 
draw his resources for the mainte- 
nance of a seminary of which the 
people of England never speak ex- 
cept with loathing? Is it for this 
that we submit to the burthen of an 
income-tax—a tax to which our Irish 
fellow-subjects are not liable? Are 
you going to take our Protestant 
money—money which we, not the 
Irish, pay in the shape of assessed 
taxes, and to maintain and educate 
therewith the teachers of a religion 
of which we do not approve? We 
tell you that if you do you will live 
to repent it. For the boon, if a boon 
it be, is an Irish, not an English one, 
and by Irishmen, in some shape or 
another, and’ not by Englishmen, 
common honesty requires that it 
shall be paid for. 

The way in which we expressed 
ourselves at the opening of this 
paper will shew that we are neither 
blind to the wrongs which Ireland 
has suffered from her connexion with 
England, nor reluctant, as far as may 
be, to redress them. Among these 
wrongs by far the heaviest of all was 
the forcing upon her of Popery, of 
that same Popery which it is the ob- 
vious tendency of the Maynooth bill 
to perpetuate and ultimately to 
establish. Now we cannot consent, 
because our forefathers erred long 
ago, to perpetuate the error, even 
though the Irish people them- 
selves desire it. We have no ob- 
jection to treat our popish fellow- 
subjects as brethren. We will share 
with them freely all the privileges 
of the constitution, and throw open 
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to them schools and colleges where 
they may learn more than is taught 
either by Cardinal Bellarmine or 
Dr. Delahogue. But we will not 
do them so much injustice as to 
re-establish among them, in a 
position of power and political in- 
fluence, that church against the en- 
croachments of which every other 
government in Europe, except our 
own, is struggling. Neither can we 
give our assent to arrangements 
which, unless they be preparatory 
to some such settlement, are worse 
than useless. What are we to 
ain—what is Ireland to gain—by 
increasing either the numbers or the 
condition of such priests as Maynooth 
has hitherto sent out, and must con- 
tinue to send out, so long as they 
shall be forced to depend for their 
subsistence afterwards upon the vo- 
luntary offerings of their flocks ? 
Nothing. You must still look to 
the peasant class for recruits to your 
tonsured army, and experience has 
not taught us that a peasant priest- 
hood, however way educated, is 
any where, unless liberally provided 
for by the civil government, to be 
trusted. 

On the whole, then, we cannot but 


regard this peace-making measure of 


the Conservative goyernment as a 
signal failure. It has done nothing, 
it never will do any thing, towards 
conciliating the class that are to be 
benefited by it, or withdrawing their 
attention con other things. The 
Repealers accept it as an instalment, 
and laugh in their sleeves all the 
while; for they not unfairly caleu- 
late that, through the indignation 
which it has excited, both here and 
elsewhere, in the breasts of Pro- 
testants, it will facilitate rather than 
impede the final triumph of the 
cause which they advocate. Mean- 
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while, there is universal distrust in 
the Conservative camp, All con- 
fidence in public men is shaken; and 
the general feeling seems to be, that, 
though matters may go on smoothly 
during the continuance of the pre- 
sent parliament, a terrible crisis 
awaits us.’ Let us hope that it is not 
so; and, better still, let us be pre- 
pared. 


Since the preceding pages went to 
press, Mr. Ward has proposed his 
amendment, which Sir Robert Peel 
resisted, and the Ilouse of Commons 
threw out. Beit so; yet we confess, 
that as far as our perception of right 
and wrong goes, we really do not 
understand the morality of the pro- 
ceeding. The minister who did not 
scruple to assent, a few years ago, to 
the plunder of one-fourth of the Irish 
clergyman’s property, in order to give 
it to the Irish landlord ; and who has 
no hesitation now in robbing, by act 
of parliament, the Protestant people 
of England and Scotland, that he 
may have wherewithal to endow 
permanently a Roman Catholic col- 
lege in Ireland, need not, one would 
think, be very tender about applying 
the remaining funds of the Irish 
Church to any purpose which may 
seem to be desirable. Ile has not a 
shred of principle on which to rest 
his present obstinacy; for the prin- 
ciple, if partially conceded by the 
Whigs, has been altogether given up 
by himself. Moreover, our readers 
need not trouble themselves to spe- 
culate largely about this matter. The 
Irish branch of the United Church 
is doomed, A Conservative govern- 
ment has signed its death-warrant, 
and Sir Robert Peel, if he be prime 
minister a few years longer, will do 
the office of executioner. 
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